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Preface 


In 2005, I published a book titled Aristotle and Other Platonists. In that 
book, I explored the idea, virtually ubiquitous in late antiquity, that Aris- 
totle's philosophy was in *harmony" with Platonism. Although I did try to 
explicate the harmonists' account of the nature of Platonism, I had little to 
say about whether that account was accurate. In short, I largely sidestepped 
the tendentious question “Was Plato a Platonist?" The present work is an 
attempt to answer that question, or at the very least to show that an affirma- 
tive answer is not nearly as implausible as it is often taken to be. In search- 
ing for an approach to my question that is minimally non-question-begging, 
I have been led to reconsider a number of modern assumptions regarding 
the Platonic dialogues and their relation to Platonism, the relation between 
Platonism and a putative Socratic philosophy, and the direct and indirect 
testimony of ancient philosophers regarding Platonism, in particular that 
of Aristotle. The first part of the book is taken up mainly with the critical ex- 
amination of these assumptions. In part 2, I examine the *construction" of 
various versions of Platonism in the Old Academy, and among the 'Middle' 
Platonists. In these chapters, I face the problem of why, indeed, there are 
different versions of Platonism if Plato's disciples were in fact aiming to be 
faithful to the teachings of the master. For anyone inclined to the affirma- 
tive answer to my main question, this problem cannot be avoided. As Sextus 
Empiricus said of dogmatists in general, their disagreement among them- 
selves is one of the best possible arguments for skepticism. So, too, if Platon- 
ists disagree, does this not at least suggest that with regard to the question 
of whether Plato was a Platonist, there is in fact no truth of the matter? 
There is a considerable literature that takes the dialogues as ink blots for 
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a philosophical Rorschach test. And it cannot be denied that among some 
self-described followers of Plato, contradictory views about certain matters 
are held. Nevertheless, I aim to show that behind such disagreements as ex- 
isted there was a profound agreement about first principles and that assent 
to the elements of that agreement is what Platonism was always thought to 
be. In part 3, I try to show that in Plotinus we have, as Proclus insisted, the 
most authentic and insightful “exegete of the Platonic revelation.” This is 
true, I argue, both in his construction of the Platonic system and in his dem- 
onstration of how that system is the ultimate basis for many of the solutions 
that Plato gives to the philosophical problems he raises. 

The tenor of this work undoubtedly amounts to swimming against some 
currents of contemporary scholarship, although probably not as much as 
it would have a generation ago. It amounts to challenging some orthodox- 
ies of Platonic interpretation, especially as these are still found in North 
America. And it amounts to a willingness to explore a hypothesis according 
to which 'Platonism' is the name of a well-articulated philosophical posi- 
tion and not just the label for the “sum total” of Plato’s literary product. 
As much as this book is explicitly rooted in the minutiae of the history of 
ancient philosophy, its constant overarching goal is to bring history and 
philosophy into fruitful collaboration. 

All translations are my own except where noted. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Was Plato a Platonist? 


Was Plato a Platonist? A cheeky question, perhaps. If by “Platonist” we 
mean “a follower of Plato,” then the question is entirely captious. Plato was 
no more a Platonist than Jesus was a Christian. The question is only margin- 
ally more illuminating if we take it to mean “Would Plato have agreed with 
one or another of the historical, systematic representations of his philoso- 
phy?" Naturally, this question, like all questions about counterfactuals in 
the history of philosophy, is unanswerable. But if the question means *Do 
we possess evidence that supports the view that Plato's own philosophy was 
in substantial agreement with that of one or another soi-disant Platonists?" 
then, according to many scholars, we are in a relatively good position to 
give a definite answer to the question. And the answer is unequivocally no, 
Plato was not a Platonist. In this book, I present the case that the correct 
answer is more likely to be yes. 

The term 'Platonism' is used today in roughly three ways. One of these 
refers to a philosophical position in the philosophy of mathematics and in 
contemporary metaphysics that is only loosely connected with any historical 
philosophical view.' This use of the term I will mostly leave aside. The term 
‘Platonism’ is, second, also used to refer loosely to whatever is found in Pla- 
to's dialogues. It is important, as I will explain in a moment, that those who 
use the term in this way both mean to refer exclusively to the dialogues and 
do not necessarily make the claim that ‘Platonism’ used in this way refers 


1. See Brown 2012, 98—107, for a contemporary defense of what Brown calls Platonism in 
mathematics over against naturalism. Brown concentrates on the immaterial and eternal exist- 
ence of *mathematical objects and facts." 
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to one consistent philosophical position. Thus, ‘Platonism’ is the label for 
whatever Plato said or can be gleaned to have meant through the use of 
his literary characters—Socrates and the rest. Those who use the term ‘Pla- 
tonism' in this way divide over whether Plato's views ever changed or *de- 
veloped" throughout the course of his literary career. Those who claim to 
discern some development are, typically, referred to as ‘developmentalists,’ 
and those who deny that there is any or any substantial development are 
called ‘unitarians.’ I will have a good deal more to say about these two posi- 
tions and their common use of the term ‘Platonism’ in the next chapter. 
For now, it is sufficient to distinguish this use of the term from another. 
In its third use, ‘Platonism’ refers to a consistent or at least comprehen- 
sive philosophical position maintained by followers of Plato, or ‘Platonists.’ 
Followers of Plato perhaps started declaring themselves to be Platonists—or 
were so designated by others—beginning in the first century BCE.? By the 
first century CE, the self-designation was not uncommon. But even prior 
to the first century BCE, the absence of the term ‘Platonist (ID.axvovikóc) 
certainly does not indicate that there were no followers of Plato who em- 
braced ‘Platonism’ in this sense. What distinguishes this use of the term 
from the previous use is, among other things, the belief that Platonism ex- 
tends beyond the dialogues. That is, elements of Platonism can be found 
in the testimony of Plato's disciples—especially Aristotle—and also possibly 
within an oral tradition handed down from Plato himself through a chain 
of Academy members or “heads.”* 

The use of the term ‘Platonism’ in this third sense is not in itself espe- 
cially contentious. Contention immediately arises, however, if it is claimed 
that Platonism in this sense has anything to do with Platonism in the second 
sense. For to claim that the self-declared Platonists of antiquity embraced a 
philosophical position that is in essence the position that Plato himself em- 
braced is to immediately open oneself to a barrage of criticisms. Though it 
may be conceded that ‘Platonism’ thus used may be inspired by or in some 
way have its roots in the Platonism of the dialogues, the idea that these are 


2. See Cicero, ND 1.73, where the interlocutor Velleius refers to a pupil of Plato as Platoni- 
cus. According to Glucker (1978, 206-25), philosophers began to call themselves ‘Platonists’ 
in the second century CE. Prior to that, disciples of Plato were typically called ‘Academics.’ 
This term poses a problem when used both of a ‘dogmatic’ follower of Plato, like Antiochus of 
Ascalon, and of the so-called Academic Skeptics. In what sense, if any, were the latter followers 
of Plato? See below. Glucker (ibid., 225) postulates as an explanation of the change from the 
use of the term Academici to Platonici in the second century the connotation of skepticism as- 
sociated with the former during the last three centuries BCE. 

3. Efforts to “connect the doxographical dots" between Xenocrates or Polemo and, say, 
Antiochus of Ascalon face an almost insurmountable wall of evidentiary silence. On the other 
hand, neither Philo of Alexandria, Plutarch of Chaeronea, nor Alcinous—all systematic Pla- 
tonists in some sense—give the impression of being particularly original in their constructions 
of versions of Platonism. It is, in my opinion, difficult to maintain the view that Stoics and 
Academic Skeptics were the sole transmitters of Platonic doctrine to these admittedly rather 
distant disciples of Plato. 
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identical or nearly so seems far-fetched. In fact, the basically vacuous term 
‘Middle Platonism’ and the originally pejorative term *Neoplatonism' were 
coined to mark the putative difference between Plato's own Platonism and 
what his disciples made out of that.* It is perhaps worth stressing, though 
not with the intention of special pleading, that Plato's disciples grouped 
under these two labels did not think of themselves as innovative or revolu- 
tionary or revisionist; they thought that they were articulating and defend- 
ing and perhaps applying to new philosophical and religious challenges 
the philosophy found in the dialogues and, as indicated above, beyond the 
dialogues as well. 

A not unreasonable response to this observation is that what these 
disciples thought they were doing need not impede us in a correct assess- 
ment of what they were actually doing, which is, from one perspective, 
something quite different from providing an exposition and defense of the 
pure stream of Plato's thought. Indeed, we may plausibly add that in anti- 
quity innovation was not especially valued; on the contrary, it was often held 
suspect. Accordingly, what may in fact have been innovative may either not 
have appeared so to proponents of the innovation or, if it did, there was 
motivation enough to conceal this. Nevertheless, if we could arrive at a per- 
spicuous articulation of the Platonism of the disciples, we might be in a bet- 
ter position to see exactly where they went off the rails, so to speak. But, of 
course, to express the task in this way makes evident the obvious problem, 
namely, how do we articulate the "authentic" version of Plato's philosophy 
found in the dialogues for the purposes of comparison? 

One view hasit that there are no philosophical position in the dialogues— 
at least none that reflect the beliefs of their author—and on this view, it 
would be vain to seek for Platonism there.? That this view is, prima facie, an 
extreme one hardly counts against it. Perhaps it only appears to be extreme 
in comparison with views that only seem (incorrectly) reasonable or moder- 
ate. Though I will argue in the next chapter that this view is in fact unten- 
able and incoherent, it does at any rate intensify the force of the challenge 
to show that there is any one philosophical position in the dialogues. By 
contrast, the developmentalists and the unitarians are in principle con- 
genial to hearing an exposition of Plato's philosophy (or, in the former 
case, perhaps we should say "iterations of Plato's philosophy"), though they 
are more than a little resistant to the idea that this exposition will turn up 


4. See, e.g., Gadamer (1985, 2:508), who declares bluntly: “Platon war kein Platoniker.” 
Dodds (1928, 129) sees in the failure to distinguish Platonism from Neoplatonism the source 
of multiple misunderstandings of the philosophy of Plotinus. Ryle (1966, 9-10) writes, “If 
Plato was anything of a philosopher, then he cannot have been merely a lifelong Platonist." 
Ryle here takes a particularly narrow view of what Platonism is. 

5. See, e.g., Press 2000, the subtitle of which is *Studies in Platonic Anonymity." In the 
introduction to this collection of essays, Press provides a useful survey of various scholarly 
positions that take “Platonic anonymity" to be virtually equivalent in meaning to the “non- 
doctrinal" nature of the dialogues. 
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something that is identical to a position held by philosophers some fifty or 
two hundred or five hundred or even eight hundred years later. 

I want to distinguish the above challenge from the challenge that 
developmentalists and unitarians set for themselves in offering exposi- 
tions of Plato’s philosophy. For when they refer to ‘Platonism’ they typically 
mean something that, by definition, can be found only in the dialogues. 
According to the other use of the term, Platonism is indeed found in the 
dialogues, but these dialogues are a record or expression of Platonism un- 
derstood more broadly; Platonism is not an inductive generalization from 
the data of the dialogues. This makes a considerable difference, as we will 
see. The claim that *Plato's philosophy” is just the “sum” of what we find in 
the dialogues is fundamentally different from the claim that the dialogues 
are the best evidence we have for Plato's philosophy. It is my contention in 
this book that the former claim is false and the latter is true. In addition, 
if Platonism is the philosophical position that Plato expressed, it does not 
follow that Plato was even the first to express it or that all subsequent ex- 
pressions come from him or that he expressed it best (though I know of no 
Platonists who did not think that). It is only a trick of language that leads us 
to believe that Plato could not be a Platonist in this sense. For ‘Platonism’ 
substitute ‘wisdom’ or ‘truth about the world’ and it becomes immediately 
obvious that from the perspective of self-declared Platonists, it is reasonable 
to claim that Plato was a stellar Platonist. 

Henceforth, for the purposes of clarity I will substitute for the term ‘Pla- 
tonism' the term 'Plato's philosophy’ when using it to refer to what is be- 
lieved to be found exclusively in the dialogues. My central theme is, then, 
how Platonism is related to Plato's philosophy. 


Plato and Platonism 


I have hitherto used the vague descriptors ‘position’ or ‘view’ for what Iam 
now calling ‘Plato’s philosophy,’ ignoring the obvious objection that there 
is a multitude of philosophical positions in the dialogues. After all, a *philo- 
sophical position' can be a bare philosophical claim more or less limited in 
scope or one argument for that claim. In this sense, there are countless phil- 
osophical positions in the dialogues, including those held by Socrates' in- 
terlocutors. On the view of developmentalists, there is no direct historically 
justified inference from the discovery of one of these positions to any other 
anywhere else in the dialogues. It may be the case that Plato maintained A in 
one dialogue; it is an open question whether he continued to maintain A 
in any other dialogue, or at least in any other dialogue in some antecedently 
postulated subsequent phase of his writing career. For example—and most 
obviously—to argue that in Phaedo and Republic Plato maintained something 


6. See Brittain 2011, 530-41, for a helpful survey of the traditional periodization of the 
history of Platonism. 
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called a ‘theory of Forms’ is one thing; to maintain that this theory is part 
of the philosophical position that later came to be embraced and defended 
by disciples of Plato and that Plato was himself always a Platonist because 
he embraced Platonism thus understood is quite another. To take another 
obvious example, Socrates in Afology seems to evince agnosticism about the 
afterlife; Socrates in Phaedo argues for the immortality of the soul. Are either 
(or both) of these 'positions' attributable to Plato? 

There does not seem to be an obvious non-question-begging way of 
distinguishing Platonism from Plato's philosophy inductively by examina- 
tion of the dialogues. Indeed, the problem of question-begging infects the 
inductive approach itself, since the salience that one gives to one claim 
rather than another must itself rest on some antecedently arrived-at view of 
what Platonism is. The epitome of this approach is paraphrase masquerad- 
ing as philosophy. But failing to make such a distinction, the question of 
whether Plato was a Platonist has a banal positive answer. If, though, we are 
able to see our way to such a distinction, then the question of whether Plato 
was a Platonist at least becomes a substantive one. 

In 1908, the great French scholar Léon Robin published a book titled 
La théorie platonicienne des idées et des nombres d’après Aristote." The book was 
an attempt to reconstruct Platonism entirely from evidence outside the 
dialogues, specifically, from Aristotle’s testimony. This methodology was 
intended precisely to avoid a question-begging inductive approach to the 
doctrines of the dialogues. One of Robin’s most notable conclusions is that, 
in line with Aristotle’s testimony, there are strong indications that Plato was 
tending toward what Robin calls *Neoplatonism,' which is exactly what I am 
calling ‘Platonism.’* I will in the third chapter have more to say about this 
conclusion and a number of others reached by Robin. 

For now, I want to focus only on a problem with Robin's methodology. That 
problem is that by deriving an account of Plato's thought based exclusively 
on Aristotle's testimony, Robin necessarily occludes the distinction between 
Platonism /out court and Plato’s own version of Platonism—if that is a suitable 
term for Plato's philosophy. There is no doubt that Platonists of antiquity 


7. Robin (1908) thinks that Aristotle's testimony applies specifically to Plato's philosophy 
after his writing Parmenides. Hence, Robin's view is developmentalist. 

8. See Robin 1908, 600: "Aristote nous a mis sur la voie d'une interprétation néoplato- 
nicienne de la philosophie de son maitre." The conclusion is echoed by De Vogel 1953, 54: 
"The studies of the last generations concerning the sense of later Platonism, and especially of 
the doctrine of Ideal Numbers, has led us to the insight that Platonism must be understood 
in a Neoplatonic sense, and that Neoplatonism should be regarded, in its essence, as a legiti- 
mate Platonism." For a complete repudiation of this conclusion, see Dórrie 1976, who argues 
that Platonism was reconstructed in a new phase after a break in the tradition more or less 
stretching 150 years from Cicero to Plutarch. Consequently, the rise of Neoplatonism really 
does constitute an innovation. Dórrie (45-47) sees the “rediscovery” of Plato's Timaeus and 
the focus on its apparent creationism as crucial for providing a foundation for the innovation. 
Dórrie appears to give no weight to the Aristotelian testimony as providing the sought-for 
"bridge" between Plato and Neoplatonism. 
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assumed such a distinction as odd as it might sound to us. The apparent 
oddness of speaking of Plato’s version of Platonism disappears once we real- 
ize that the term ‘Platonism’ is not one the self-declared followers of Plato 
used, at least at first. If one maintains that Platonism as described by Aristo- 
tle is identical with Plato’s philosophy, then there is nothing to occlude. If, 
though, as I maintain, ‘Platonism’ and ‘Platonist’ are just labels for a basic 
or general philosophical position and an adherent of that position, then it is 
absolutely crucial to distinguish Plato’s version of this from the position itself. 
As we will see, one of Robin’s other conclusions—namely, that Aristotle mis- 
interprets Plato on a number of basic points—rests on the conflation of Plato- 
nism and Plato’s version of it. Indeed, as Robin himself concedes, Aristotle’s 
criticism of Plato frequently rests on Aristotle’s own Platonic assumptions. 
On the hypothesis of the proprietary nature of the label ‘Platonism,’ we can 
distinguish Platonism from Plato’s version of it, at which point the seeming 
paradox of Aristotle criticizing Plato from a Platonic perspective disappears. 

Aristotle’s testimony is indispensable for determining the nature of 
Platonism as distinct from Plato’s version of it for the simple reason that 
Aristotle was himself a Platonist.? Admittedly, this claim is not self-evident to 
everyone. I hope it will appear closer to being obvious rather than nonsen- 
sical once we make the above distinction. Aristotle’s version of Platonism 
is indeed at odds with Plato’s on many points. This does not even begin 
to undermine the claim that they were both Platonists. Take the following 
comparison. Martin Luther was certainly at odds with the Roman Catholic 
Church on many issues. This opposition has for a long time obscured the 
deep underlying harmony of Lutheranism and Catholicism on fundamen- 
tal theological principles. Nevertheless, within the last two decades experts 
on both sides of this divide have come to the conclusion that there has 
always been an underlying harmony of principles despite the divergence in 
their application. Similarly, Aristotle’s ‘Protestantism’ can be understood as 
set in opposition to Plato’s ‘Catholicism.’ Often, this has been the case for 
extraneous reasons of a polemical nature. Yet if our aim is to understand 
the philosophical position that dominated philosophy for the largest part 
of its history, it certainly behooves us to step back from polemics and con- 
centrate instead on the harmony that underlies the multitude of expres- 
sions of this position. If we can do this, one immediate bonus, or so I will 
attempt to show, is a better understanding of these various expressions. 

So, if it turns out that Platonism is, to put it modestly, not a distortion 
of Plato’s philosophy, this will require us yet to distinguish Platonism from 
Plato’s philosophy, showing how the latter is actually one version of the 
former. 


g. This is the thesis argued for in Gerson 2005. Among later Platonists, Aristotle’s preem- 
inence in matters of natural philosophy was recognized even though he contradicts Plato on 
numerous points. Therein is to be found an important clue as to how these Platonists thought 
of the nature of Platonism. 
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Ur-Platonism 


As a preliminary to the examination of Aristotle's testimony, I want to begin 
with a hypothetical reconstruction of what I will call ‘Ur-Platonism’ (UP). 
This is the general philosophical position that arises from the conjunction 
of the negations of the philosophical positions explicitly rejected in the dia- 
logues, that is, the philosophical positions on offer in the history of philoso- 
phy accessible to Plato himself. It is well known that Plato in the dialogues 
engages critically with most of the philosophers who preceded him. Some 
of these, like Parmenides and Protagoras, exercise his intellect more than 
others, including probably some unnamed ones as well as some unknown to 
us. All of these philosophers, with the exception of Socrates, are represent- 
ed as holding views that are firmly rejected in the dialogues either explicitly 
or implicitly.!! It matters little for my purpose if Plato misrepresented or 
misunderstood some of these philosophers, though I do assume that he 
did neither of these things. I am not claiming that anyone, including Plato, 
simply embraced UP. I am, however, claiming that Platonism in general can 
be usefully thought of as arising out of the matrix of UP, and that Plato's 
philosophy is one version of Platonism."? So, in a manner of speaking, UP is 
a via negaliva to Plato's philosophy. To be a Platonist is, minimally, to have 


10. D.L. 3.25, says that "since Plato was the first to attack nearly all of his predecessors, 
one wonders why he did not mention Democritus." In the subsequent chapter on Democritus 
(9.36), Diogenes quotes Democritus as saying that ^I came to Athens and no one knew me." At 
9.40, however, Diogenes, relying on an account of Aristoxenus, says that Plato did in fact know 
of the works of Democritus but was unwilling to controvert him in writing owing to Democri- 
tus's eminence. Herrmann 2005 argues that Democritus does appear—anonymously—in 
Plato's Timaeus, particularly as a representative of those who think that necessity (véyKn) 
governs all change. Herrmann (2007, 239-43 and 332-34, n. 467) adds an argument that 
Phd. 95E-105E is responding to an (unidentified) account of causality in Democritus and to 
the older philosopher's use of the term ióéa.. If Herrmann is right, then virtually all of Plato's 
illustrious predecessors do in fact make appearances in the dialogues, even if some do so anon- 
ymously. See Magrin 2010, who shows that Plotinus's analysis of the nature of the receptacle 
in Plato's Timaeus and of its relation to cognition assumes that Plato is using Democritus as a 
foil in that dialogue. See also Morel 2002. Hussey (2012, 36) presents a suggestive argument 
that Aristotle initially undervalued the work of the Atomists himself and came only in his later 
works to see the full force of the Atomist position. If this is the case, it is not implausible that 
Plato, too, underrated the Atomists. 

11. In Tht. 183E, Socrates declines to criticize Parmenides' claim that all change is unreal 
after criticizing extreme Heracliteanism. The criticism of Parmenides is taken up again in 
Soph. 244B-245E, which, though not directly a criticism of the claim that change is unreal, 
is a criticism of the claim that “all is one,” which would, it seems, have as a consequence that 
change is unreal. 

12. D.L. 1.20, says the term atpeoic (“sect” or “school of thought") is used for those “who 
in their attitude towards appearance (tò @atvopEvov) follow or seem to follow some princi- 
ple.” He adds that the term is also used for “a bias (npóoxJucw) in favor of coherent posi- 
tive doctrines.” Diogenes refers to the earlier historian Hippobotus who lists nine aipéoetc 
including the Old Academy. What I am calling UP may be understood in this context as a 
proto-oípsoic. The “unity” of the Old Academy (and those who came after) is a unity of a 
proto-otpsoic. I thereby leave room to account for the specific differences among individual 
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a commitment to UP. It is only a slight step further to recognize that this 
basic commitment is virtually always in fact conjoined with a commitment 
to discover the most consistent, integrated, positive metaphysical construct 
on the basis of UP. That is what Platonism is. 

Since I am not claiming that Plato was an Ur-Platonist simpliciter, or mere- 
ly an Ur- Platonist, I do not think I am subject to the above question-begging 
objection. What I want to show is that the substance of Plato's thought as 
inductively arrived at by both developmentalists and unitarians can be seen 
to be built up from UP. More contentiously, and potentially more important, 
I will argue that we can give a better account of Plato's philosophy than ei- 
ther developmentalists or unitarians can give if and only if we see that as a 
working out of the positive side of UP, that is, as a working out of what follows 
positively from the conjunction or unification of the denials of the positions 
of his predecessors. My hypothesis will also enhance our understanding of 
differences among Platonists, for as we will see, the further we go along a 
deductive line from the central idea of a first principle or principles of all, 
the less are the consequences or implications uniquely determined. Thus, it 
is perfectly possible that some Platonists should agree on first principles but 
disagree on what follows from these for, say, ethics or human psychology. It is 
equally possible that some non-Platonists, for example, Stoics, should arrive 
at conclusions about such matters that are similar or even identical to those 
of some Platonists even if they start from diametrically opposed principles. 

UP is an ahistorical or theoretical framework for analysis, potentially 
open to a charge of being anachronistic. It should be noted that Plato him- 
self employs such ahistorical frameworks for considering the views of his 
predecessors. For example, in Republic “lovers of sights and sounds," appar- 
ently referring to no one in particular, are contrasted with philosophers; in 
Sophist pluralists and monists, idealists and materialists are lumped together 
ahistorically for criticism; and, indeed, the term ‘sophist,’ famously made 
a pejorative by Plato, is used to refer to those who actually held different 
views. In this regard, Aristotle just follows Plato in his categorization of vari- 
ous philosophical positions in order to submit them to criticism. The jus- 
tification for my ahistorical hypothesis will, I hope, emerge as we proceed. 
Adherence to UP and to an integrated, systematic construct on its basis is 
what all Platonists share. Disagreements among these same Platonists are, 
I will try to show, best explained by the fact that this systematic construct 
does not decisively determine the correct answer to many specific philo- 
sophical problems raised especially by opponents of Platonism. 

The elements of UP according to my hypothesis are antimaterialism, 
antimechanism, antinominalism, antirelativism, and antiskepticism. Much 
more will be said about the details of each of these ‘antis’ and their con- 
junction. For the present, a rough sketch will suffice. 


philosophers despite this unity. See Glucker 1978, 166-92, on the uses of the term atpeotg 
in antiquity. 
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Antümaterialism is the view that it is false that the only things that exist 
are bodies and their properties. Thus, to admit that the surface of a body is 
obviously not a body is not thereby to deny materialism. The antimaterialist 
maintains that there are entities that exist that are not bodies and that ex- 
ist independently of bodies. Thus, for the antimaterialist, the question “Is 
the soul a body or a property of a body?" is not a question with an obvious 
answer since it is possible that the answer is no.” The further question of 
how an immaterial soul might be related to a body belongs to the substance 
of the positive response to UP, or to one or another version of Platonism. 

Antimechanism is the view that the only sort of explanations available 
in principle to a materialist are inadequate for explaining the natural or- 
der. What, then, distinguishes materialism from mechanism? It would be 
possible to be an antimaterialist yet still believe that all explanations are 
mechanical. Such might be the position of an occasionalist. Conversely, 
it would be possible to believe that materialism is true, but also main- 
tain that there are nonmechanical explanations of some sort, say, at the 
quantum level.!* Antimechanism, though, seems to be derived from anti- 
materialism. That is, having rejected the view that everything that exists 
is a body or an attribute of a body, the way is open to propose non-bodily 
explanations for bodily or material phenomena. One way to understand 
antimechanism is as the denial of one version of what we have come to 
call *the causal closure principle," that is, the principle that physical or 
material causes are necessary and sufficient for all events in the physical 
world.” Although contemporary denials of this principle are generally 


13. See esp. Soph. 246A-248A; Lg. 891C1-4. Cornford (1934, 231-32) thinks that when 
Plato is criticizing materialists in Sophist, he means to include Atomists, who are nowhere ex- 
plicitly named in the dialogues. I agree with Cornford that it is unlikely that Plato did not 
know about Democritus and Leucippus or that their materialism is not implicitly rejected in 
the Sophist passage. 

14. Plato in Phaedo seems to hold that Anaxagoras tried to be an antimechanist but failed 
because he was a materialist. The "simple hypothesis" of Socrates in response to Anaxagoras 
(99D4-10043) is an especially clear example of the beginning of an effort to construct the 
positive response that is based on UP. It combines all the elements of UP including, implicitly, 
antirelativism. 

15. It is aversion of the causal closure principle that is implicitly rejected at Tim. 47E-48B, 
where it is voog that overrules &v&ykn in the generation of the cosmos. I take it that Stoic 
incorporeals, namely, place, void, time, and sayables, precisely because they do not causally 
interact with anything, do not provide a means of separating materialism and mechanism. 
See Cicero, Acad. 1.39 (= SVF 1.90); Sextus, M. 8.263 (= SVF 2.363); Cleomedes (= SVF 2.541) 
on how the positing of incorporeals by the Stoics does not undermine causal closure. For the 
most explicit statement of the Stoic causal closure principle, see Stobaeus 1.138.14-139.4 
(= SVF 1.89 and 2.336): &56vatov 8' givoi tò pèv attiov xapeivat, ob 8é otv attiov ph 
onápxyew (it is impossible for the cause to be present and that of which it is the cause not to 
exist) (1.198.15-16). Here, of course, tò aïtıov refers exclusively to material or corporeal ef- 
ficient cause or causes. Cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, De fato 22.191.30-192.8; 21-24. Seneca, 
Ep. 65.11, includes time and place as necessary conditions for causal interaction, criticizing 
Platonists for not including these. See Plato, Phd. 99A-B. Seneca does not think these neces- 
sary conditions are real causes, but he thinks that Platonists in their expansive understanding 
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focused on supposed mental events having at least no sufficient physical 
causes, antimechanism takes the stronger position that even admittedly 
physical events are not comprehensively accounted for by physical causes. 

An antimechanist in antiquity generally relies on the principle that an 
ultimate or adequate explanation for a phenomenon must be a different 
sort of thing from that which is in need of an explanation. Thus, the prin- 
ciple of number, one, is not a number. Accordingly, one might argue that 
since the properties of bodies are not bodies, there is nothing in principle 
amiss in using bodies for accounting for these properties. Helen's beauty, 
say, is accounted for by her body, perhaps by emerging from or superven- 
ing on it. In order to make this work, and to remain within the confines of 
the principle that that which explains must be different from that which 
is explained, it is necessary to maintain that the body itself, and not other 
properties of the body, is the explanation for the beauty. If it were other 
properties, then the original principle would be violated. But of course 
this way leads to shipwreck. For we either continue to explain properties by 
properties or we explain properties by bodies, but since the bodies are only 
differentiated by their properties, the explanation for Helen's beauty will 
be the same sort of explanation as the explanation for Socrates' virtue. An- 
timechanism and antimaterialism are distinct views, though within the ver- 
sions of Platonism that arise from UP, they are always held to be mutually 
supporting." Along with antimaterialism, the exploration of the nature of 
explanation in an antimechanist framework belongs to a positive construct 
on the basis of UP. 

Antinominalism is the view that it is false that the only things that exist 
are individuals, each uniquely situated in space and time." Nominalism 
can be local or general, denying the existence of anything other than in- 
dividuals within one kind of thing or denying their existence generally. It 
can also be extreme, by denying that there can even be a multiplicity of 
individuals, since in that case each one would be the same as the other 
in virtue of the fact that it is one. The antinominalist thus allows that two 
or more individuals can be the same and still be unique individuals. He 
thus allows ‘conceptual space’ for sameness that is not identity. By contrast, 


of causality should include them. Sedley (1993, 317) argues that “the Stoic causal nexus, far 
from being mechanical, exhibits to a quite astonishing degree the meticulous workings of an 
intelligent teleology.” Similarly, Bobzien (19982, 48) finds in Chrysippus's account of deter- 
minism “an element of teleology, rationality, organization, and order," though she goes on 
to argue (53-56) for the “combination” of the teleological and mechanistic aspects of Stoic 
determinism. 

16. Thus, the acceptance of the existence of immaterial entities strengthens the challenge 
to the causal closure principle. 

17. As I will explain at greater length below, I take the Eleatic monism in Parm. 127D— 
128D as the central target of Plato's antinominalism. The target is absolutely clear since Eleati- 
cism is unqualified nominalism—not even two things can exist if from this it follows that they 
will be the same in each being one. Antisthenes may also be a target. See Soph. 251A-C. See 
Allen 1983, 79-80 on Eleaticism as a form of nominalism. 
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the nominalist maintains that if two things are the same, then they are 
identical; if two things are not identical, they cannot be the same. An an- 
tinominalist could insist on the reality of the phenomenon of sameness 
in difference and yet deny that there is an explanation for this, claiming 
rather that it is just a brute fact. Platonists generally associate the accept- 
ance of the phenomenon with at least the possibility of giving a substantive 
causal explanation for it.'® 

Antirelativism is the denial of the claim that Plato attributes to Protago- 
ras that “man is the measure of all things, of what is that it is and of what is 
not that it is not."? The claim is expressed in two forms in the dialogues: 
one epistemological and one ethical. Epistemological relativism is not 
skepticism; hence, the denial of this form of relativism is not a denial of 
skepticism. One may, after all, be skeptical of the possibility of acquiring 
knowledge about properties that may well be objective. Relativism is the 
view that ‘true’ just means ‘true for me’ or ‘what appears true to me’ or 
‘true for some particular group.’ The ethical form of relativism maintains 
that ‘good’ just means ‘good for me’ or ‘good for the group’ where good is 
determined by or constituted by a mental state or states, roughly, pleasure 
broadly conceived. Thus, ethical relativism is virtually hedonism in some va- 
riety. The denial of ethical relativism—individual or social—holds that what 
is good is determinable independently not of what is good for someone, 
but of what appears to that person as good for him. Thus, the antirelativist 
can maintain that ‘good’ is the same as ‘good for x’ so long as she insists 
that ‘good for x’ is not equivalent to what x claims is good for x. A similar 
point can be made about epistemological relativism. An alternative way of 
expressing ethical antirelativism is to maintain that goodness is a property 
of being; for epistemological antirelativism, the analogue is truth is a prop- 
erty of being. For the Platonist, the logical connection between goodness 
and truth is accounted for by being itself. 

Antiskepticism is the view that knowledge is possible. Knowledge 
(&riovjum) refers to a mode of cognition wherein the real is in some way 
“present” to the cognizer. The skeptic does not maintain that cognition 
generally is impossible, but only that knowledge is. According to the argu- 
ment we get in the dialogues, if either materialism or nominalism were 
true, skepticism would follow because it would not be possible for the real 
to be present to any cognizer; there could only be representations of some 


18. The rejection of nominalism presupposes the falsity of extreme Heracliteanism. If 
everything were always in flux in every way, things could not have properties. I do not, how- 
ever, list the rejection of extreme Heracliteanism as one of the central elements of UP be- 
cause Plato agrees that sensibles are in some sense always becoming if not becoming in all 
ways. To be able to show that an account of sameness in difference is possible is, along with 
the evidence of the senses, sufficient to remove any reasonable motivation for extreme Hera- 
cliteanism. 

19. We learn from Sextus Empiricus, M. 7.60 (cf. Plato, Tht. 161C3) that this claim comes 
from Protagoras's book On Truth. 
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sort of the real, representations whose accuracy would be indeterminable.? 
Throughout the dialogues, Plato has Socrates rail against sophists, rhetori- 
cians, and various demagogues who share at best a cavalier attitude toward 
the need for knowledge of any sort.?! Plato's antiskepticism assumes the 
legitimacy of such attacks. 

There is, as I have already admitted, no way of decisively proving that 
Plato, apart from the dialogues, actually embraced these elements of UP. 
The best I can do is show how much of the actual form and content of 
the dialogues make sense when we see them as built on a conjunction of 
the above five ‘antis’ and an attempt to unify them in some way. But it is 
worth here pointing out, I think, that if Plato is, say, a crypto-materialist, 
masquerading as an antimaterialist, that would make him the worst kind of 
sophist. It would make his apparently relentless condemnation of sophistry 
and 'counterfeit philosophy' in the dialogues more than ironic. It would 
suggest a man with a psychological makeup that can be characterized only 
as pathological. And more to the point, it would suggest that the man for 
whom Aristotle had the greatest respect was basically a fraud. Yet there is 
no evidence whatsoever that Aristotle thought this to be the case or that he 
took Plato as anything other than a serious philosopher, indeed, the touch- 
stone of his own philosophy. 

Obviously, there is a large but not infinite range of possible positions 
consistent with being antimaterialist, antimechanist, antinominalist, antire- 
lativist, or antiskeptic. For example, an antinominalist is not necessarily an 
antimaterialist, as I have defined that. The antinominalist position known 
as ‘conceptualism’ does not entail that concepts are immaterial entities as 
opposed to properties of material entities. Nor is an antimaterialist neces- 
sarily an antinominalist, as is evident, for instance, in the philosophy of, say, 
William of Ockham. Nor is an antimechanist necessarily an antinominalist. 
If, though, we begin to explore logical or explanatory connections among 
the five 'antis,' the range of positions begins to narrow. Thus, if one is an 
antimaterialist because one is an antinominalist, a number of possible posi- 
tions are eliminated. For the UP of the dialogues, antimaterialism is, for 
example, entailed by the only possible explanation for the supposed datum 
of two nonidentical things nevertheless being the same. 

Continuing along this line of thought, ethical or epistemological antirel- 
ativism does not require the embrace of antimaterialism or antinominalism. 


20. The so-called Recollection Argument in Phd.72E3-78B3 provides a sort of transcen- 
dental argument against skepticism, showing that certain cognitive acts in which we manifestly 
engage would not be possible if we did not already possess étiotin. I take Theaetetus, despite 
its aporetic conclusion, to attempt to provide the necessary foundation for an adequate re- 
sponse to the skeptic. That response begins, naturally enough from a Platonic perspective, 
with an account of what ériotriu is. 

21. Phdr. 259E-274B is a particularly vivid and wide-ranging attack on those who disregard 
knowledge in the practice of their craft. As we learn from 272D2-273A1, the pursuit of ‘the 
likely’ (tò &ikóc) is not an acceptable substitute for the pursuit of knowledge. 
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If, however, it turns out that the only way to make plausible the justification 
for a claim about the objectivity of the good or of reality itself is to hypoth- 
esize the existence of an immaterial entity, commitment to antirelativism at 
least provides one reason for commitment to antimaterialism.? And anti- 
nominalism is thereby supported. As we have already seen, antimaterialism 
at least opens the way for antimechanist explanations. Finally, though an- 
tiskepticism is itself the basis for a host of “dogmatisms,” among which are 
many contradictory positions, antiskepticism yields an increasingly focused 
range of options for one who is also an antimaterialist, antinominalist, and 
antirelativist.” 

The appropriate context for connecting all the elements of UP is explana- 
tory. That is, the general reason why Plato rejects nominalism, materialism, 
etc., is that these positions render impossible the explanation for the phe- 
nomena they are supposed to explain. So, for example, the phenomenon 
of two or more things having an identical property cannot be explained by 
nominalism. Or the existence of human cognition cannot be explained 
by materialism. Or the objectivity of human nature cannot be explained 
by relativism. The elements of UP belong to an explanatory framework. In 
constructing this framework, Plato is in one respect perfectly in line with 
his Pre-Socratic predecessors. That is, he assumes that the true explanatory 
framework will converge on the minimum number of principles.?* Thus, 
Plato assumes that nature (qoic) is an orderly arrangement of its parts 
(KOoL0G). As we will see, this reductivist tendency is a key facet of Platonism. 
It serves as a constraint on philosophizing within the framework of UP. So 
a multitude of principles—especially principles that are unrelated—are 
prima facie suspect with regard to their explanatory power. Just as modern 
theoretical physics assumes that the four ‘fundamental’ forces in nature 
must be explanatorily connected, so those who embraced UP assumed that 
the elements of their positive constructs needed to be unified in some way. 
The default unifying framework will be a fundamental metaphysical theory 
of some sort. Indeed, the principal reason that later Platonists attributed a 
metaphysical theory to Plato was the assumption that without that it would 


22. At Tht. 186A—E the refutation of Protagorean relativism and hence of the thesis that 
knowledge is sense perception turns on showing that the possibility of knowledge—that is, 
cognition of what is objectively—entails the falsity of relativism, the view that what is is reduc- 
ible to what is for one person or another. Thus, relativism makes knowledge impossible. 

23. See Tim. 51B-E where the proof of the falsity of materialism goes like this: if vobc 
(intellection or knowledge) is different from true belief, then Forms must exist. But if Forms 
exist, then materialism is false. 

24. Atomism is not really an exception to this, since the reduction of all phenomena to 
atoms and the void is far more important than the fact that the atoms are infinite in num- 
ber. See Kramer 1969, 15-18 and 1994, 5-6, who argues that Plato's doctrine of first princi- 
ples is exclusively the result of his encounter with Eleaticism, and is not a product of general 
Pre-Socratic reductionism. This seems to me to be implausibly narrow. 
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not be possible to unify the elements of UP. And without such unification, 
the positive doctrines would lack a highly desirable mutual support.” 

Another way to characterize UP is as fundamental antinaturalism, that 
is, the philosophical position according to which naturalistic or bottom-up 
explanations for all problematic phenomena are in principle insufficient.” 
The positive construct on the basis of UP may be aptly termed, following 
Norman Kretzmann, ‘Grandest Unified Theory." Kretzmann’s subject 
is the natural theology of Thomas Aquinas in his Summa contra Gentiles, 
what he characterizes as a “rational investigation of the first principles 
and most fundamental aspects of reality in general and human nature and 
behavior in particular" (23). But this characterization aptly expresses the 
task all Platonists share. UP simply articulates the opposition to the set of 
philosophical positions that would make this task impossible or at least 
radically different from what all Platonists took it to be.” 

The assumption that a positive response to UP will be a unified explana- 
tory framework has an immediate and portentous consequence. This con- 
sequence is that the explanatory framework will have to be in some sense 
hierarchical. The unification will consist in showing that which is in need 
of an explanation other than itself is explained by that which is not—the 
‘heteroexplicable’ requires the 'autoexplicable,' the ‘stopping point’ of ex- 
planation. As a principle of metaphysics, this means that the autoexplicable 
has ontological priority over the heteroexplicable. All versions of Platonism 


25. Cherniss (1936, 456) thinks that the theory of Forms itself provides the requisite unifi- 
cation: “That the necessary and sufficient hypothesis for this sphere [the sensible world] turns 
out to be the very one needed for ethics and epistemology makes it possible to consider the 
three spheres of existence, cognition, and value as phases of a single unified cosmos." It is his- 
torically implausible in the extreme that any Platonist supposed that the cosmos was *unified" 
by a multiplicity of Forms. See, contra Cherniss, Kramer 1964b, 85-88. 

26. See Brown (2012, chap. 2, "What Is Naturalism?"), who, in the course of an argument 
for Platonism, understood very roughly along the lines of UP, characterizes naturalism as the 
position holding that "all facts are natural facts and only natural science can discover and ex- 
plain them." For Brown, the existence of eternal mathematical truths is the key premise in the 
argument rejecting naturalism. As Brown goes on to point out (94), “the principal objection 
to Platonism is epistemic.” That is, the denial that &uocrjun, as defined by Plato, is possible. As 
we will see at various points in this book, part of the reason for the centrality of antiskepticism 
in the development of versions of Platonism is that the assertion of the possibility of &tvovium 
ties together the other elements of UP as does no other. 

27. See Kretzmann, 1997, 23-27. 

28. The early Stoa represents, in part, an attempt to retain antirelativism and antiskepti- 
cism while abandoning the other elements of UP. Later Platonists rejected such an attempt. 
Thus, Stoics might well make true claims in ethics following from their antirelativism, but 
the antirelativism was taken to be arbitrary without a consistent metaphysical framework, in- 
cluding antimaterialism, antimechanism, and antinominalism. Porphyry, in his Life of Plotinus 
(14.4), says that “Stoic and Peripatetic doctrines are blended into his writings, though they 
are not obvious" ('Eppépukcoa & £v toig ovyypappaot Kai tà Xcowà AavOdvovta Sdypwata 
kai tà Hepinatyticd). Plotinus, however, also rejects many Stoic doctrines because they rest 
on false principles, especially materialism. 
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introduce some sort of hierarchy into the explanatory framework.? The ba- 
sic hierarchy posits the ontological priority of the intelligible realm to the 
sensible. But this leaves open the difficult question of hierarchy within the 
intelligible and sensible realms. Throughout the history of Platonism, as in- 
trahierarchical analysis proceeded, the complexities pertaining to unification 
seemed to multiply. 

To claim that the elements of UP belong to an explanatory framework 
over against the frameworks provided by the positions UP rejects leaves 
open the essential question of the explananda. Thus, for example, antinomi- 
nalism adheres to a principle that nominalism cannot explain the phenom- 
enon of sameness in difference or, stated otherwise, the phenomenon of 
‘things’ possessing properties that they do not exclusively possess. Nominal- 
ism is not an alternative explanation for this phenomenon, since it rejects 
its existence, even its possibility. The positive constructs that constitute the 
versions of Platonism do not generally engage directly with their opponents 
over the existence or possibility of such a phenomenon. Indirectly, Platon- 
ists seek to show that, in the above example, sameness has a nature different 
from identity that, if true, makes it at least intelligible how two things that 
are not identical can yet be the same. 

With respect to skepticism, the phenomenon to be explained is obviously 
not knowledge, but rather rationality, as Sextus Empiricus would so clearly 
see. Knowledge is not the explanandum for the simple reason that even one 
who believes that knowledge is possible (like Socrates) might well claim not 
to possess it. The Platonists want to argue that our ability to reason or make 
rational judgments could not be explained unless we either already possess 
knowledge or we are capable of possessing knowledge. Knowledge is here 
the explanans, not the explanandum. Another way of indicating the phenom- 
enon is to say that humans possess a mode of cognition that animals do not. 
This mode of cognition—which even the Skeptic manifests in reasoning to 
the denial of the possibility of knowledge—cannot, the Platonists maintain, 
be explained unless we are knowers.?? 

The materialist denies the existence of any immaterial entities. The pro- 
ponent of UP holds that the only possible explanation for the above phenom- 
ena requires the rejection of materialism. In this sense, antimaterialism is a 
derivative or second-order element of UP. It does not offer an explanation 
for an independently ascertainable phenomenon. Similarly, the mechanist 


29. See Merlan 1953, 166-77 on the evidence for such hierarchy in Plato, Aristotle, 
Academics, and later Platonists. Halfwassen (2002b) argues that the very idea of metaphysics 
as an explanatory science is, according to Plato and all Platonists, based on the necessity of 
positing an absolutely simple first principle of all. Cf. Reale 1997, 95-107, who finds in Phd. 
g6A-102A “the Magna Carta of Western metaphysics.” 

30. Heraclitus or Cratylus would seem to deny that the objects of knowledge must be 
stable. The Platonist’s claim that the objects of knowledge cannot be unstable is as much a 
claim about what the ne plus ultra of cognition must be as it is a claim about the nature of the 
objects of such cognition. 

31. At Soph. 247B-C, the ‘reformed materialists’ are said to allow that justice or wisdom, 
for example, exist and that it is not reasonable to say that they are bodies. But their concession 
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denies the phenomenon of purpose in nature, something that could be 
possible only if there were a being or beings capable of making judgments 
about the future, which in turn is possible only if they possess knowledge or 
the possibility of acquiring it. Teleology in nature, which is what antimecha- 
nism seeks to explain, appears to be a real phenomenon only if antimate- 
rialism is true. And antimaterialism follows from the explanations for the 
phenomena that constitute antinominalism and antiskepticism. 

Finally, antirelativism is supposed to be the starting point for account- 
ing for the phenomena of objective or interpersonal reality. To deny that 
‘true’ is equivalent to ‘true for me’ is as much as to claim that there is a 
world independent of any judgments made about it and that things in this 
world have the property of objective truth.” To identify objective reality 
as a ‘phenomenon’ that needs to be explained is problematic on at least 
two counts. First, a phenomenon, as Protagoras would no doubt point out, 
must be contrasted with reality. Second, what are the grounds for assuming 
that reality needs any explanation at all? The proper response to the first 
problem is to show that there is a distinction between epistemic and non- 
epistemic phenomena. The former entail the existence of objective reality; 
the latter do not. What Plato and later Platonists maintain is that epistemic 
phenomena are explicable only if relativism is false. So it is not reality that 
needs explaining but epistemic phenomena; objective reality is the expla- 
nation for these phenomena. The particular task of the Platonist is to show 
that the explanation for these phenomena so defined is not circular. Natu- 
rally, the Platonist will be able to recur to the argument that concludes to 
the possibility of knowledge to support the noncircularity of the claim that 
only objective reality explains epistemic phenomena. 

A pertinent objection to the above analytic framework is that it is otiose. 
If, indeed, Plato is a systematic philosopher, we need only start from the 
elements of the system—in the dialogues and in the indirect tradition—not 
from a putative matrix, UP, out of which the system arises. In reply to this 


need not be taken to constitute their abandonment of materialism as I have defined it. For 
these might be properties of bodies or supervenient on bodily states or dispositions of bodies 
functionally related to them. The ‘hard-line materialists’ at 247C-E would be, we are told, in- 
clined to accept the proffered principle of being: whatever has the power (S0vaptc) to affect 
or to be affected in any degree, by the most insignificant agent, even once. These hardliners 
could accept the existence of justice and wisdom and so on if their ability to affect anything 
is taken as a corporeal power. This is apparently the Stoic position, perhaps responding to 
this passage of the dialogue. See Brunschwig 1994, 119-22. Contra Brunschwig, Vogt (2009, 
143-45) denies that the Stoics held that being is power; rather, power is taken as a property 
of bodies. The question *What is being?" is, according to Vogt, not even on the Stoic agenda. 
I tend to agree with Vogt that speaking of ‘Stoic metaphysics’ is at best misleading unless, of 
course, we grant that *metaphysics' can refer not to a science of being but to the study of ul- 
timate principles and causes. It is the inseparability of the question "What is being?" and the 
search for ultimate causes and principles that characterizes Platonism. 

32. I will discuss Platonism's distinction between truth as an ontological property and a 
semantic property below. 
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objection, the main problem with coming to grips with Platonism is arriving 
at a non-question-begging definition of it. Assuming, charitably, that Plato is 
himself consistent, how is it that philosophers who disagree about doctrine 
can both rightfully declare themselves to be followers of Plato? Indeed, how 
is it that apparent differences in doctrine in the dialogues can all be held to 
be elements of Platonism? One considered response to the first question is 
to maintain that fidelity to Platonism is actually a multifarious fidelity to Plato 
himself.” The usual response to the second question is to maintain either 
that (a) there is no systematic unity throughout the entire corpus; or else (b) 
that the 'system' is localized to a particular set of dialogues; or that (c) it is 
detachable from the dialogues altogether. As I will argue, (a), (b), and (c) are 
unsustainable based on both the indirect evidence and the dialogues them- 
selves. But this fact does not preclude changes in doctrine across dialogues. 
Nor does it preclude disagreements among Platonists. These changes and 
disagreements all occur within the commitment to UP and to the construc- 
tion of a unified system on its foundation. Not only is a commitment to UP 
what Plato and virtually all Platonists share, but recognizing this commitment 
allows us to see what in fact underlies the many disputes we will encounter. 


From Plato to Platonism 


In this book, I am going to explore the hypothesis that self-proclaimed fol- 
lowers of Plato or ‘Academics’ took Plato's philosophy to be a positive, in- 
tegrated response to UP. It is perhaps somewhat disingenuous to attribute 
to Platonists the view that Plato held merely a positive construct out of UP 
as opposed to their really claiming that Plato expounded “the very best pos- 
sible construct that any philosopher has hitherto delivered unto mankind." 
Nevertheless, the point that Plato's philosophy is a response to UP and not 
UP itself is crucial for the simple reason that no one supposed that a philo- 
sophical position could be constituted in the negative, as it were. This is so 
because a philosophical position was generally thought to follow from a 
particular “way of life" (Bioc), whereas the opposition to, say, nominalism 


33. See, e.g., Boys-Stones 2001, chap. 6, esp. 99-105. He argues (102) that “the particular 
doctrines held by particular Platonists are (obviously related, but actually) incidental to what 
they were: I want to argue that they held the doctrines they held because they were Platonists 
rather than vice versa. And Platonism at root seems to me to be this: the belief that Plato's 
philosophy was dogmatic and authoritative. Everything else follows from that." Brittain (2011, 
527) thinks that the ‘Platonic tradition’ has three essential characteristics: (a) a belief in the 
authoritative status of Plato's work; (b) a shared set of assumptions about the inadequacy of 
empirical experience for understanding the world; and (c) an increasing interest in a range 
of religious practices. 

34. Aristotle, Meta. A 6, 987a29-31, says that Plato followed (&koAo0v80b0a) the Pythago- 
reans “in many ways," though his philosophy also had distinctive features (61a). Aristotle adds 
that these distinctive features arose under the influence of Heraclitus, Cratylus, and Socrates. 
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in itself does no such thing.? The interesting exception that proves this 
rule is Pyrhonnian Skepticism, which alone held that a total rejection of 
commitments to any beliefs did actually constitute a way of life, but only 
in the special sense that absence of commitment produced an otherwise 
unobtainable psychic tranquillity. For this to work, however, the rejection 
of belief had to be complete; a rejection of some or many beliefs in favor of 
others was simply another form of dogmatism. 

Thus, I am maintaining that UP is the matrix out of which Plato's ver- 
sion of Platonism arises. Stated otherwise, UP provides the initial set of 
principles on the basis of which Plato proposed to address the gamut of 
philosophical problems and puzzles that he had inherited from his pre- 
decessors. It is sometimes easy to forget that the philosophical 'schools' 
of antiquity were in substantial agreement about what philosophy aimed 
to accomplish despite their differences about methods and results. The 
shared affirmation of wisdom (ooqía) as life-enhancing understanding of 
the cosmos underlies the divergent views and arguments. For this reason, it 
would be astonishing if the elements of UP as found in the dialogues were 
not intended by their author to serve as the substructure for the systematic 
superstructure that the abundant direct and indirect evidence reveals. 

It might be objected that terms like ‘materialism,’ ‘mechanism,’ ‘nomi- 
nalism, ‘relativism,’ and ‘skepticism,’ as well as those terms that indicate 
their opposites, can only be anachronistically attributed to Plato. I concede 
the truth in the claim that Plato would not have called himself an ‘antinom- 
inalist.' I deny, however, that it is misleading to say that UP has antinominal- 
ism as a constituent part. As in the present case, such terms need only serve 
as labels, the contents of which must be specified. When such specification 
occurs, calling the Megarian position nominalist or Zeno's defense of Par- 
menides extreme nominalism need occasion no distortion. In any case, UP 
is no more Plato’s position than is “Romance” the name of the language 
spoken by Dante, Pascal, and Cervantes. 

In attempting to assess the relationship between Plato's philosophy and Pla- 
tonism, we must confront the following issue. A historian of philosophy must 
acknowledge that if a philosopher S makes a claim A, and if, in fact, A entails 
another claim B, it does not follow as a historical fact that S actually embraced 
B. Another philosopher, T, disciple of S, may grant the above historical point 
yet at the same time insist that those committed to A, like S and T, are also 
committed to B whether they are aware of this or not. Now, where S = Plato, 
A = one element of UP, and B = one element of Platonism, the question of 
Plato's commitment to Platonism becomes ambiguous according to whether 
our question is about the history of philosophy or about philosophy itself. 


35. See Hadot 2002, 64, writing of the *unity" of the Academy: *I think we can say that 
although Plato and the other teachers at the Academy disagreed on points of doctrine, they 
nevertheless accepted, to various degrees, the choice of the way or form of life which Plato had 
proposed." I am not so sure, though, about the causal connection between this way of life and 
the positive construct out of UP, that is, which one is prior. 
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I provide here two particularly revealing examples of an A and a B from 
Republic and from Timaeus. In subsequent chapters, we will meet many 
others. The first example concerns the Divided Line of Republic book 6.*° 
As Socrates describes the bottom section of the Divided Line, he terms 
‘images’ (sikévec) things like shadows and reflections in water, and the 
originals of which these are images are animals, plants, and manufactured 
things. In the top section, he says that mathematicians use sensible originals 
as images of those things for which they are seeking understanding, namely, 
things like the Square or the Diagonal themselves.” Socrates does not actu- 
ally say that there are ‘Mathematical Intermediaries’ that are the images of 
Forms. That is, he does not say that there is an ontological class correspond- 
ing to the mode of cognition that is óiávotia, that which the mathemati- 
cians employ.” Aristotle does not hesitate to claim that Plato believed in 
Mathematical Intermediaries or objects, and virtually the entire Platonic 
tradition is in agreement that these objects do have an ontological status, 
which is that of images of Forms.? Leaving aside for the moment the issue 
of whether Aristotle's testimony is an inference from a reading of Republic 
or, what is more likely, based on discussions with Plato himself, are Platon- 
ists correct to infer that Plato is committed to mathematical intermediary 
objects and to the equally portentous proposition that these objects are im- 
ages of Forms? The former inference sets us squarely before the problem 
of the nature of mathematical intelligibility, as we will see. The latter infer- 
ence, if sound, seems to entail that imagery is a fundamental ontological 
notion for Platonism, not merely localized to shadows and reflections in 
mirrors. 

The second example is from Timaeus. Timaeus says of the motive for 
Demiurge producing the cosmos, “He was good, and in that which is good 
no grudging ever arises with respect to anything. So, since he is ungrudg- 
ing, he desired that all things should come as near as possible to being like 
himself."? Just one page further on, the motive is again addressed, “for 
the god, wishing to make this cosmos most nearly the same as the intel- 
ligible thing that is best and in every way complete, constructed it as one 
visible thing, containing within it all living things in nature that are of 


36. See Rep. 509D-5 10A. 

37. Rep. 510B-E. 

38. Cf. 534A3-5 where 6t&vota is said to be analogous to eikacia, the mode of cognition 
that is named at 511E2 as that which has as objects the images in water, etc. 

39. See Aristotle, Meta. A 6, 987b14-18. Cf. Z 2, 1028b18-21. Since these Intermediaries 
are not explicitly mentioned in the dialogues (but see Rep. 525E—526A, 534A), these passages 
seem to be a clear case of Aristotle assuming that Platonism is only accidentally, as it were, con- 
tained in the written works. For the later Platonic position, see, e.g., Syrianus, /n Meta. 82.20; 
Proclus, In Parm. 1057.20—25; In Euc. Elem. 4.18, 11.5—7. Though the matter is controversial, 
the weight of scholarship since Adam (1902, 2:68, 161-63) has been in support of Aristotle’s 
interpretation. See most recently Denyer 2007; Miller 2007, 318-28; and Franklin 2012. 

40. Tim. 29E1—9: dyads Åv, ya0@ 68 obdeicg nepi ObSevdc oùvõénote Eyyiyveta qOóvoc: 
tobtov 8 éktòc OV návta Sti páota sBovANON yevéoOar Tapanrrora éavt. Cf. Aristotle, 
Meta. A 2, 983a2—3, on the ungrudgingness of the divine. 
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the same kind as it." A seemingly simple inference made from taking 
these two statements together is that the Demiurge and the model that 
the Demiurge uses are identical or the same. This inference is reinforced 
by the description of the intelligible model as itself "an intelligible living 
animal" (vontov C@ov), containing within it all the living creatures that are 
to be the specific models for the living creatures in this cosmos.? We may 
interpret the inference to mean that the cosmos will be like the Demiurge 
because if it contains instances of all the kinds of animals, it will be like the 
Demiurge, who has within himself thoughts of all of these kinds. Or we may 
interpret the inference to mean that the cosmos will be like the Demiurge 
because if it contains instances of all the kinds of animals, it will be like the 
Demiurge, who is identical with the living creature. 

Which of these two interpretations—leaving aside the possibility that 
there may be others—is likely to be the one that Plato would endorse? More 
to the point, what are the hermeneutical and philosophical principles that 
should be applied in deciding the matter? It may seem obvious that one 
principle at least is that we should opt for the interpretation that is consist- 
ent or most consistent with what Plato says elsewhere. But this is far from 
uncontentious. First, the use of such a principle assumes that Plato's views 
are more or less consistent throughout the dialogues, something that de- 
velopmentalists would deny. Second, consistency is a weak hermeneutical 
criterion. Both of the above interpretations might well be consistent with 
what Plato says elsewhere. In particular, Plato might not have had himself 
a settled notion of how, given that the cosmos is to be made like the Demi- 
urge and also like the Living Animal, the Demiurge is related to the Living 
Animal. 

It is my contention that the appropriate criterion to apply in deciding 
on the correct interpretation of implications of the two T?maeus texts is con- 
sistency with UP. I mean that the proper question to ask—proper in the 
sense that it is the primary question that self-declared Platonists asked in 
coming upon difficult or ambiguous claims in Plato—is which interpreta- 
tion is going to be part of the maximally consistent positive construct one 
can make on the basis of UP. Since the matter very quickly becomes quite 
complicated, conscious employment of this criterion would likely account 
for many of the variations in doctrine within Platonism. We should also not 
ever forget the obvious but somewhat sobering fact that not all self-declared 
Platonists were equals in philosophical acumen. The fact that they thought 
one interpretation to be the authentic part of the positive construct is hardly 
sufficient for our thinking it so. Nevertheless, in the present example, a 


41. Tim. 30D1-31A1: tà YAP TOV VOOLHEVOV KAAMOTO koi KATH MAVTA TEAEM ÓÁMOTA 
avtov 6 0zóc poroa BovAnOcic CHov Ev Spatov, náv’ Goa ato Kata POOL ovyyevi Goo 
ÈVTÒG éyov EWMvTOD, GoVEGTI OE. 

42. Also, at 37A1—-2 we learn that the body of the universe was brought into being by “the 
best of things intelligible and eternal” (t@v vontõv åeí te óvvov ono tod Gpiotov), namely, 
the Demiurge. 
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commitment to antiskepticism—that is, to the possibility of knowledge— 
will, I believe, be seen to favor one interpretation over any other, assum- 
ing of course that the Demiurge is, paradigmatically, a knower. I mean that 
given an adequate account of knowledge, we can infer that the Demiurge's 
knowledge of the Forms guarantees his identity with them in some sense. 

In subsequent chapters, I will try to show that UP is itself consistent and 
that Plato's dialogues reveal him working out what he takes to be the neces- 
sary consequences of commitment to UP. It is no exaggeration to say that 
many of these consequences are extreme, at least from the perspective of 
anyone who holds one or more of the positions Plato rejects. It is, though, 
no part of my story that adherence to UP can consistently produce only 
one set of results. Indeed, one of my main conclusions is that Platonism is 
a big tent and that within that tent are found parties disputing numerous 
issues. A salutary exercise for anyone supposing Platonism to be a monolith 
is a perusal of Proclus's survey of Platonic interpretations of Plato's dia- 
logue Parmenides, a work that is for Platonists a central text used for finding 
the correct path from UP to Plato's version of a positive construct.? In his 
commentary, Proclus catalogs an impressive number of mutually inconsist- 
ent interpretations of that dialogue offered by Platonists. When Plotinus 
averred—ruefully, I imagine—that Plato sometimes spoke “enigmatically” 
about human freedom and the soul, he was indirectly confirming that ad- 
herence to UP did not automatically yield answers to basic and even urgent 
philosophical questions.** 

We can assure ourselves that the Platonic 'tent' is not infinitely large or 
perhaps even very large merely from the ‘anti’ pillars that support it. For 
example, Atomism is excluded by UP's opposition to materialism and to 
nominalism. So, apparently, is the philosophy of Anaxagoras, or any other 
of the so-called pluralist responses to Parmenides. A philosophical position 
that took hedonism to be the most plausible version of ethical relativism 
would also be excluded. A Pyrrhonist could embrace neither the antiskepti- 
cism of UP nor the positive assertions that constitute the contradictions of 
the other ‘antis.’ 

There is, though, one philosophical position that might be thought 
both to endorse UP and to be opposed to Platonism at the same time. 
That is the philosophical position of Aristotle. Aristotle's supposed anti- 
Platonism might be thought to follow from a rejection of one or more of 
the elements of UP. Yet in fact there is abundant evidence in the Aristote- 
lian corpus that Aristotle argued strenuously for each of the five ‘antis.’ On 
what grounds, then, are we to suppose that he is an anti-Platonist as well? 
Perhaps it will be maintained that his opposition to a theory of Forms is 


43. See Proclus, In Parm. 630.15f£ 1083.1-1088.3. 

44. See Enn. M 4, 5.4ff. At IV 4, 22.10-12, Plotinus actually complains that Plato's loose- 
ness in language exacerbates and certainly does not alleviate the problem being considered, 
which is in this passage the sense in which the earth may be said to have a soul. 
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sufficient to warrant his anti-Platonism. In that case, given that Aristotle is 
committed to UP, we would have to say that Aristotle did not believe that 
a theory of Forms is entailed by UP. If this is so, then we will have to ask 
if there is any sense in claiming that a philosophical position that rejects 
a theory of Forms can be said to be a version of Platonism, particularly if 
some Platonists at any rate want to insist that UP does entail a particular 
theory of Forms. Before we can answer this question, we will have to con- 
sider what exactly Plato's own commitment to a theory of Forms amounts 
to. It is, for example, evident from a passage in Sophist that Plato did not 
endorse every theory of Forms.” In addition, we have to contend with the 
possibility that Plato's views about Forms changed, so that it is not possi- 
ble to speak of 'the' theory of Forms and Plato's view about its derivation 
from UP. 

More generally, we have to be clear about how any theory of Forms stands 
in relation to the basic or generic justification for the claim that nominal- 
ism is false. I am here referring to the core commitment of anyone who 
holds that sameness is distinct from identity, that is, that two or more things 
can be the same though they are not identical. Indeed, since sameness is 
a two-term relation, the nonidentity of things that are the same necessarily 
follows. If Aristotle may be assumed, like Plato, to believe that nominalism 
is false—Aristotelian science, which is of the universal, would not be pos- 
sible if this were not so—then Aristotle must share this core commitment.” 
From this core commitment follows the particular justification for the pos- 
sibility of sameness among things that are nonidentical. No doubt, there 
are incompatible justifications possible. We need to ask whether any pro- 
posed justification amounts to a theory of Forms. Alternatively, we might 
ask whether a theory of Forms follows from UP. If the answer to either ques- 
tion is no, then Aristotle’s commitment to UP is not shaken by his rejection 
of one or more theories of Forms. 

Consider the matter from a slightly different perspective. Aristotle in 
his Nicomachean Ethics delivers a multifaceted sustained argument against 
the existence of an Idea or Form of the Good." And yet Aristotle ap- 
parently sees no incompatibility with this position and his claim in his 
Metaphysics that the unique primary referent of ‘being’ is also the unique 


45. See Soph. 248A-249D, where the position of the ‘friends of the Forms’ is rejected 
whoever these ‘friends’ may be. 

46. Although Aristotle’s commitment to the possibility of a universal scientific about natu- 
ral kinds is sufficient to class him as an antinominalist, any suggestion that this characteriza- 
tion is anachronistic should be dispelled by his dismissal of Antisthenes’ claim that nothing 
could be used to refer to something other than its own formula (oikeiog Aóyoc). See Meta. 
A 29, 1024b32-33. If, as Aristotle believes, terms other than a thing’s own formula can be used 
to refer to it, then that thing can have properties that do not identify it unqualifiedly and so 
can be the same as the properties of other things. 

47. See ENA 6. 
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primary referent of ‘good. We may well want to insist that this primary 
referent, the Unmoved Mover, is not the Idea of the Good. If, though, the 
Idea of the Good is a hypothetical entity postulated to explain certain phe- 
nomena, and if the Unmoved Mover is also a hypothetical entity postulated 
to explain the same phenomena, the fact that they are not identical does 
not gainsay the fact that they are doing the same sort of explanatory job.” 
If that is the case, one might well wonder what the addition identity condi- 
tions are that would lead us to hold that they are notidentical. As we will see, 
the early history of Platonism abounds with examples of philosophers vari- 
ously explaining or accounting for phenomena that anyone committed to 
UP will want to explain and anyone not committed to UP will think require 
no explanation at all. Aristotle's Unmoved Mover, it will turn out, is not the 
starting point for an anti-Platonic system, that is, for a system that rejects 
UP, but rather the starting point for a version of Platonism that assumes UP. 

There were self-proclaimed disciples of Plato whose attachment to any 
theory of Forms seems to have been no stronger than Aristotle's. And yet 
these Academics evinced an unalloyed commitment to UP. The usual ac- 
counts of Speusippus's rejection of Forms and of Xenocrates' identifica- 
tion of Forms with Numbers assume a deviation from Platonism, including, 
implicitly, a rejection of UP. It will, I hope, be more illuminating to see the 
Old Academy as engaged in an ongoing debate about the implications of 
a commitment to UP. In particular, this debate surrounds the nature of 
the nonmaterial or intelligible realm and its relation to the material realm. 
The antimaterialist claim is inseparable from some claim about the iden- 
tity conditions for nonmaterial entities. In other words, it must provide 
an account of just what makes intelligibles intelligible. That this problem 
is at the foundation of one of the central themes in Platonism is incon- 
testable. Equally incontestable, in my opinion, is Plato’s growing awareness 
that the solution to this problem had to be set within mathematical terms. 
I mean that at some point—perhaps quite early in his career—Plato came 
to hold that intelligibility was essentially a mathematical concept. Thus, 
Xenocrates’ apparent claim that Forms are Numbers is, minimally, to be 
seen as a continuation of the Academic discussion about the lineaments 


48. See Meta. A 10, 1075a11-13: "Ertokentéov è Kai notépac &xEr Tr] TOO SAov Qóoic 
TÒ àyaðòv «oi TÒ ĞPIOTOV, nótepov KEYMPIOLEVOV TL KAI ALTO KAO’ abt, À tjv THEW. 
Ti Gupotépws Honep otpátevua; (We should examine in which of two ways the nature of the 
whole has the good, that is, the highest good, whether as something separate and itself by itself 
or as the order of the whole; or does it have it in both ways, like an army?) Aristotle’s answer is 
the latter. So the highest good, that which is ‘itself by itself in the familiar Platonic language, 
is separate. The response to this that maintains that Aristotle’s and Plato’s positions on the 
highest good are essentially different is superficial. They are in fact variations based on shared 
principles with the same systematic explanatory goal. 

49. When Plato in Republic hypothesizes the Good as an unhypothetical principle (510B7), 
he is clearly using the term ‘hypothetical’ in two ways: in the first, he is making an abductive 
inference; in the second, he is claiming that this inference is to a self-explicable or autoex- 
plicable first principle. So, too, Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover may be accurately described as a 
hypothesized unhypothetical first principle of all. 
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and applications of a positive construct on the foundation of UP. By con- 
trast, our knowledge of the philosophy of Speusippus is so meager that 
we can scarcely arrive at a firm judgment about what his Platonism might 
have amounted to. Nevertheless, his assumption of a mathematized theory 
of the intelligible realm seems likely from the Aristotelian evidence. As I 
will argue, his so-called epistemological holism is in line with what Plato 
himself thought knowledge must be if knowledge is of intelligibles and if 
intelligibles are mathematical. And, as already mentioned, if knowledge so 
construed is not possible, explanatory adequacy within the ambit of materi- 
alism and mechanism remains untouched. So, too, for relativism. 

The Skeptics of the New Academy, as it was called by doxographers, pro- 
vide an interesting test case for the usefulness of UP as an analytic tool.” 
How can one be a Skeptic and an adherent of UP? We should admit at once 
that there is no guarantee that self-proclaimed members of the Academy 
are bound to follow Plato in any regard. We know so little about the opera- 
tion of the Academy, whether in Plato’s own time or after, that it is purely 
speculative to treat any philosopher said to be a “member” of the Academy 
as obliged to adhere to any philosophical position. And yet there was pre- 
sumably some point in associating oneself with the Academy and hence with 
its founder. For the Academic Skeptics, the point was, I take it, that there 
was in Plato’s written works or in his philosophy as known from outside the 
works something thought to be congenial to skepticism. The first thing that 
comes to mind in this regard is ‘Socratic ignorance,’ as explicitly claimed by 
Socrates in the dialogues.” But ignorance is not skepticism. Socrates in fact 
nowhere claims that it is not possible for a human being to know the things 
that he claims not to know, such as the definitions of the virtues.” 

There is, however, an important passage in Phaedo in which Socrates 
seems to agree that it is not possible for human beings while embodied to 
attain knowledge.? That is, a separation of soul from body is required in 
order for knowledge to be acquired by us. This assertion is made prior to an 
argument that we already possess knowledge as a condition for our making 


50. See D.L. 4.28-67. 

51. As Sedley (1996, 98-99) points out, at least one Platonist in antiquity, the author of the 
anonymous Commentary on Plato's Theaetetus, argued that Socratic ignorance was methodologi- 
cal, that is, it was a position assumed for “dialectical or didactic purposes." Socrates is made to 
assume a sort of principled ignorance, so that he could get his interlocutors to strive to arrive 
at the correct answers themselves. A related and obvious point, not mentioned by Sedley, is 
that if this interpretation is correct, it is Plato who makes Socrates methodologically ignorant, 
presumably based on an antecedent doctrine about knowledge and how it is achieved. This 
interpretation was standard among later Platonists. Cf. Proclus, In Alc. 170.28-171.6; Olympi- 
odorus, Jn Alc. 12.12—14; anonymous Prolegomena to Plato's Philosophy 10.5/7—72. 

52. Vogt (2012, 189) offers a Pyrrhonian Skeptic *reading" of Socratic ignorance as the 
exercise of caution in formulating beliefs. Such laudable caution, however, does not prevent 
Socrates from acting on the beliefs he arrives at after argument, including, for example, his 
belief in Crito that he should remain in prison. 

53. See Phd. 66E4-67B2. 
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certain judgments we do actually make about the properties of things.” So, 
obviously, the knowledge we possess now is something distinct from the 
knowledge that we are supposedly unable to acquire here below. In another 
dialogue, Theaetetus, the distinction between the two sorts of knowledge is 
made abundantly clear: it is the distinction between the knowledge we *pos- 
sess" (kektrjo0o01) and the knowledge we “have” (Éyew).9? The former is 
somehow “in” us; the latter is the realization or actualization or awareness 
of the former. 

Should we take Academic Skeptics to be arguing for skepticism on the 
grounds that we do not *have" knowledge or we do not *possess" it? One 
might well wonder how one could argue for the former conclusion without 
arguing for the latter. But to argue for the latter requires at least that we 
confront the Recollection Argument, which maintains that we must “pos- 
sess" knowledge if we are to make judgments that even a Skeptic would find 
difficult to gainsay. Indeed, as it will turn out, the Skeptics’ argument against 
the possibility of knowledge is directed against a Stoic account of “having” 
knowledge, not a Platonic account of possessing it. An argument against 
a Platonic account of the possibility of having knowledge might be at the 
same time an argument against possessing it. This is just the sort of argu- 
ment that Pyrrhonists employed. But it might not be that. The Skeptics' 
argument against the possibility of having knowledge is different from the 
reasoning employed in Phaedo against our having knowledge while embod- 
ied. My aim is not the forced recruitment of Academic Skeptics into the 
ranks of Platonists, but rather that understanding what a commitment to 
UP involves requires that we set aside contemporary presuppositions about 
knowledge. To say that Plato was an antiskeptic is not anachronistic; to say 
that he was an antiskeptic on behalf of a contemporary understanding of 
empirical knowledge is. Plato's antiskepticism will, as we will see, turn out 
to be inseparable from his antimaterialism. And a commitment to UP will 
be seen to be broad enough even to include a certain sort of skepticism, 
namely, that which we find in Phaedo regarding the having of knowledge 
while embodied. It will also be seen to be compatible with the sort of skep- 
ticism that labels the account of the sensible world in Timaeus merely a 
"likely story. ””® 

The construction of versions of Platonism among the so-called Middle 
Platonists presents us with a number of problems. Certainly, not the least 
of these is the distressing dearth of textual evidence. Two paths of Middle 
Platonism, though, stand out as particularly useful for understanding the 
possibilities within UP. The first is found principally in the works of Antio- 
chus of Ascalon (130-68 BCE), who wanted to show that Platonic ethics 
and Stoic ethics are really the same thing. The second is found principally 


54. Phd. 72E3-77A5. 
55. Tht. 197B-D. 
56. See Tim. 29D2, 68D2, sikdc no0oc. 
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in the works of Numenius (second half of second century CE), who sought 
out an integrated Platonic account of the intelligible world. 

Stoic ethics has been viewed, even in antiquity, either as Socratic-inspired 
or Platonic-inspired. When these two views are seen to be distinguished, 
Socratic ethics is being contrasted with Platonic ethics; in the second way, 
as with Antiochus, no distinct Socratic ethics is discernible. This dispute 
raises an important question about positive implications of antirelativism 
in ethics. Moreover, it invites us to consider how the other elements of UP 
contribute to these implications. 

In a text of Aristotle to which we will return at some length, Aristotle 
says that Plato's commitment to a separate intelligible realm began as a 
youth (x véov).? Without doubt, then, this commitment antedates any 
of the dialogues supposed to reveal an account of Socratic ethics that is 
distinct from Platonic ethics. Given this, we have to decide if the claims 
made by Socrates in these dialogues are claims that entail no such com- 
mitment. Granted, it is possible that Plato's commitments are irrelevant 
to his exposition of Socratic ethics and that these commitments actually 
constitute an unwarranted adumbration. We might, for example, want to 
maintain that the firm commitment to all the elements of UP or to things 
that entail these elements in Republic do not necessarily have anything to 
do with Socratic ethics. It might be supposed, for instance, that in Republic 
Plato's tripartitioning of the soul allows for the sort of irrational acting that 
is not possible in Socratic ethics. We might want to argue that Plato's out- 
landish belief in the immortality of the soul has no bearing on unalloyed 
Socratic insights. Socrates’ apparent agnosticism about the afterlife in Apol- 
ogy in contrast to Socrates’ argument for it in Phaedo might be thought suf- 
ficient in itself to separate Socratic ethics from Platonic ethics. In order to 
arrive at this conclusion, we would have to suppose that Plato went through 
a 'Socratic phase' before he transformed Socrates into a representative of 
his own Platonic position. This is not an unreasonable approach, though 
it requires a commitment to some type of developmentalism, a commitment 
that may on other grounds be found difficult to maintain. For example, it 
requires a certain amount of waffling in regard to Gorgias, in which Socrates 
directly expresses a belief in the immortality of the soul (as part of his ethi- 
cal argument), and Meno, where a commitment to immortality—or at least 
to preexistence—is implied by the theory of recollection. Are Gorgias and 
Meno ‘early’ Socratic dialogues or ‘middle’ Platonic dialogues or works that 
are ‘transitional’ from one phase to the other? 

Antirelativism in ethics is, for Plato, obviously going to have some- 
thing to do with the positing of an Idea of the Good. Is this true for a 


57. See Meta. A 6, 987a32-b1. I am aware of no parallel text in which the words ¿x véoo 
are used to refer to “early works" or “things written when young,” or something like that. They 
seem always to be used, by Aristotle and others, to refer to the early stage of the life ofa human 
being or animal or plant. 
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putatively distinct Socratic ethics? Presumably not, according to Aristo- 
tle, who claimed that Plato, not Socrates, separated the Forms.” But then 
we must ask how a ‘nontranscendent’ or ‘this-worldly’ Socratic ethics is 
supposed to work. That is precisely the question that a Stoic would feel 
needed to be answered if he wanted to claim Socratic as distinct from 
Platonic inspiration. 

One of the most difficult facets of the philosophy found in the Pla- 
tonic corpus is the articulation of the intelligible realm leading up to (and 
down from) the Idea of the Good. The combination of antiskepticism 
with antimaterialism yields the problem of what entities populate the in- 
telligible realm and how these entities are distinguished among them- 
selves. As we will see, the variety of versions of Platonism can be arrayed 
along a quantitative axis wherein at one end a unique intelligible entity 
is posited, and at the other end an actual infinite number of entities are 
maintained. In order to see this range as other than arbitrary, we have to 
inquire into the criterion for the positing of intelligible entities in the first 
place. Broadly speaking, the criterion is explanatory adequacy, that is, the 
postulation of the necessary and sufficient causes of phenomena need- 
ing to be explained. Thus, for example, if the phenomenon is sameness 
in difference, the criterion will lead the Platonist to hypothesize a cause 
that can only be intelligible, that is, nonmaterial. If the phenomenon 
is the intelligibility of sensible reality, then, according to one interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of ‘intelligible,’ the criterion indicates an intellect 
as cause. If the phenomenon is cognition itself, then the criterion leads 
us to explain the nature of the objects of cognition such that cognition is 
possible. And so on. 

There is, it appears, a problem with adequacy and redundancy in such 
explanatory criteria. I mean that it is not clear why more than one intelligi- 
ble entity is required for any and all explanations. Thus, Plato hypothesizes 
an eternal intellect, an array of intelligible objects, and a superordinate 
Idea of the Good. Aristotle collapses into one entity the three functions that 
these three hypothetical entities are intended to serve. Aristotle's Unmoved 
Mover does what Forms, the Demiurge, and the Idea of the Good are sup- 
posed to do, according to Plato. Conversely, later Platonists will argue how 
and whether to reconstruct a dyad or a triad of intelligible entities in spite 
of Aristotelian arguments to the contrary. It is my contention that these 


58. See Meta. N 4, 1078b30-1079a4 (mainly repeating the historical observations made 
at Ag, 990a34-990b9), where Aristotle says that Socrates did not posit Forms as separate 
(xopioá), the implication from the context of this discussion being that Plato (and others) 
did. I take the unspecific reference to those who separated the Forms to encompass a variety 
of views regarding what was no doubt an unsettled matter in the Academy. However, at Meta. 
A11, 1019a1—4 Aristotle says that the meaning of ‘prior’ by nature and essence (Kata qóctv 
Kai oboíav) originates with Plato. If A is prior by nature and essence to B, then A can exist 
without B, but not vice versa. I take it that this is what Aristotle means when he attributes the 
separation of Forms to Plato. See A1, 1069a34 with Z 2, 1028b19. 
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arguments occur within the framework of UP and the further commitment 
to a unified positive construct on its basis. 

Consider the rather narrow question of whether the virtues are one or 
whether we need to hypothesize an intelligible entity for that which each 
virtue's name names. The issue seems to have puzzled Plato in his Protago- 
ras. That there be someintelligible entity to explain the possibility of some- 
one possessing the property of, say, courage, is not in question. Whether 
this is the same entity as that which explains the possibility of someone pos- 
sessing the property of temperance or not is what is at issue. It might seem 
obvious that if there is a justification for positing a Form of Courage, then 
there is equally a justification for positing a Form of Temperance. And yet 
if both Courage and Temperance are virtues, perhaps only a Form of Virtue 
is needed. Or perhaps a Form of Virtue is needed in addition to separate 
Forms of Courage and of Temperance. How are we to decide this question? 
The fact that there is no one obvious way to settle the matter, one way that 
excludes all others, should lead us to predict that philosophers seriously 
committed to UP may arrive at differing conclusions. 

Among the so-called Middle Platonists like Numenius and others, it was 
evidently not thought that the first superordinate principle of all could it- 
self be bereft of intellect. But at the same time, its intellectual properties 
did not lead to the collapse of a secondary demiurgic intellect into it. If the 
first principle of all actually is an intellect, then apart from all other con- 
siderations, the Platonic bona fides of Aristotle is enhanced. It is extremely 
difficult to say if Numenius believed that in making the first principle an 
intellect he was interpreting Plato or drawing out the consequences of UP 
regardless of what Plato himself might have actually held. Indeed, it is dif- 
ficult to say whether Numenius would have distinguished these two options. 
This possibility always exists owing to the tentative nature of the dialogues 
and the well-established existence of an oral doctrine of Plato. 

One of the arresting features of the fragmentary evidence of Middle 
Platonism is the consensus that some sort of divine and separate intellect 
or vous is the key positive doctrine reflecting antimechanism. And yet the 
relation between such an intellect and the Forms that are the focus of the 
positive doctrine following from antimaterialism is disputed. This is equally 
the case for the relation between this intellect and the Idea of the Good, 
the focus of the positive doctrine following from antirelativism. As we will 
discover, many of the debates among the Platonists themselves arise from 
different understandings of what an intellect is and what its distinctive role 
is, not just in relation to the material or sensible realm, but within the intel- 
ligible realm as well. 

When Proclus declared in his Platonic Theology that Plotinus was one of the 
great exegetes of the Platonic ‘revelation’ (&nonteía), he meant more than 
that Plotinus was an exceptional interpreter of the dialogues.? He meant 


59. See Proclus, PT 1.1.16ff. On Plato as unquestioned authority for Plotinus, see Kramer 
19642, 292; Armstrong 1970, 213-14. By contrast, Dodds (1960, 2) thought that for Plotinus 
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in addition that Plotinus systematized on the basis of the dialogues, the oral 
tradition, and Aristotle's testimony, the most coherent and comprehensive 
version of a positive philosophy based on UP. Even this extraordinarily high 
praise does not prevent Proclus from criticizing Plotinus on many more or 
less central points. Still, it was Plotinus, according to Proclus, who narrowed 
the number of logically supportable versions of Platonism. Stated differ- 
ently, he narrowed the range of issues that were debatable. Some of these 
issues arise from circumstantial disputes of which Plato could not but be 
ignorant. Others regard the properties of the intelligible entities that Plato 
himself posited. 

Plotinus tells us that he considered himself to be nothing more than an 
exegete of Plato; he would certainly have eschewed the title of ‘original’ 
philosopher. Scholars are rightly puzzled that Plotinus could actually think 
that some of the things he says are in fact authentically views shared by 
Plato. There are several reasons for this puzzlement. First, like the Mid- 
dle Platonists, Plotinus does not limit his Platonic sources to the dialogues 
alone. Although the dialogues are primary, the Aristotelian testimony and 
the oral tradition are also taken to be relevant. Second, the fact that Ploti- 
nus represents himself as a defender of Platonism as well as an expositor of 
it means that he has to apply Platonic principles to the solution of prob- 
lems that are outside the direct concern of fourth-century BCE philoso- 
phy. Third, in addressing problems about the construction of the material 
realm, Plotinus does not hesitate to apply Aristotelian arguments and dis- 
tinctions. Plotinus evidently thinks that the employment of these is at least 
consistent with a Platonic framework, although this means that sometimes 
he gives the impression that he has detached himself from that framework. 
Itis sometimes difficult, though by no means impossible, to reconnect his 
use of these distinctions both with claims made in the dialogues (Plato's 
version of Platonism) and ultimately with UP. Finally, the very idea of a 
systematization of Plato's thought may seem to be ipso facto distortive. To 
appreciate the case that this is not so, we need to see systematization both as 
arising out of UP and as underlying the positive arguments made in the dia- 
logues. Itis necessary to see systematization as inseparable from unification, 
that is, ‘reduction’ in some sense to a first principle of all. For example, 


Plato's authority was mainly decorative, not substantial. Dodds says, “Formally, but only 
formally, the philosophy of Plotinus is an interpretation of Plato; substantially, I should call it 
an attempt to solve the spiritual problems of his own day in terms of traditional Greek rational- 
ism.” Both positions in my view fail to adequately distinguish the ‘level’ at which Plotinus is in 
complete accord with Plato, that is, UP, despite divergences in detail. 

60. It is precisely for this reason that I resist the efforts of many scholars to locate the 
systematization of Plato's philosophy no earlier than in the early imperial period. See, e.g., 
Dórrie 1976; Bonazzi and Opsomer 2009, 1; Donini 2011; Ferrari 2012. Opsomer (2005c, 
164-75), however, argues that Plutarch was committed to the ‘unity of the Academy’ thesis, a 
unity of doctrine from Plato onward, including the Academic Skeptics. In positing an unhy- 
pothetical first principle of all, Plato announces the systematic project. Aristotle's testimony 
only confirms this. 
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the argument or arguments for the immortality of the soul in Phaedo are 
thought by Plotinus to rest upon a systematic expression of what UP entails, 
ultimately a unified doctrine of first principles. Plotinus's implicit attribu- 
tion to Plato of a systematic expression of UP is admittedly itself a sort of 
abductive inference. But this in itself is hardly a criticism of it. 

The pejorative neologism 'Neoplatonism, which has its origin in 
eighteenth-century German academic histories of ancient philosophy, cuts 
two ways."! In supposing that the ‘Neoplatonism’ of Plotinus or of anyone 
after him is different from Plato's philosophy, one necessarily supposes the 
obverse. That is, Plato's philosophy must be viewed as containing none of 
the elements of Neoplatonism. This can mean one of two things. First, it 
can mean that specific doctrines found in Plotinus are absent from Plato's 
philosophy. Just to take perhaps the most contentious example, it might be 
supposed that the positing of a first principle of all above ‘being’ is Neopla- 
tonic and emphatically not Platonic. Accordingly, the Idea of the Good in 
Republic has to be interpreted in such a way that it does not fit this descrip- 
tion. In addition, Aristotle's testimony that Plato identified the Good with a 
first principle of all named ‘One’ has to be discounted. The justification for 
so doing is no doubt that the superordination of the Good and its identifi- 
cation with the One constitute deviations from Plato's true philosophy. But 
then, of course, only one who has independent access to what this is can be 
in a position to make this claim. As we will see in the next chapter, the only 
apparent vehicle for independent access is the dialogues. But to employ 
some dialogues to interpret others already implies a criterion of relevance, 
say, developmental ordering or theoretical cogency. But this brings us once 
again into question-begging territory. 

Perhaps more profoundly, setting Neoplatonism over against Platonism 
naturally leads to the supposition that the systematic nature of the for- 
mer must be seen in contrast to the relatively unsystematic nature of the 
latter.? Thus, some scholars arrive at a patently circular argument: Plato's 
philosophy is unsystematic because Plotinus's philosophy is systematic and 


61. See Büsching 1772, 2:471ff., who uses the term to describe what is in comparison with 
the philosophy of Plato “eine unklare mystische Schwarmerei.” Although the term ‘Neuplato- 
nismus' belongs to the latter part of the eighteenth century, the wholly negative judgments on 
the fidelity of Neoplatonists to Plato is at least a generation earlier. See Brucker 1742, cited 
in Tigerstedt 1974, 58, 100-101, nn. 437 and 452. Tigerstedt quotes Brucker as claiming 
that “they are all—from Plotinus to Proclus and Olympiodorus—madmen, liars, imposters, 
vain and foolish forgers of a most detestable and false philosophy.” Instead of ‘Neoplatonists,’ 
he calls them 'pseudo-Platonists' and proponents of 'syncretism.' Dórrie (1976, 45) follows 
this tradition closely, especially in his insouciance regarding Aristotle's testimony. He con- 
cludes his examination of Platonism after Plato by saying, “Den eigentlichen Aufbruch in eine 
Ontologie, die alle Anschaulichkeit abstreifte, vollzog erst Plotin." See Szlezák 2010a for an 
illuminating sketch of the course of Platonic hermeneutics from Brucker to Schleiermacher. 

62. See Kramer 1964b, 69 on the contrast between the systematic interpretation of Plato- 
nism from Aristotle onward and modern and contemporary efforts to jettison systematization 
altogether. 
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innovative (i.e., un-Platonic).9? Perhaps the weakness in this argument will 
be evident merely by pointing out its circular nature. Nevertheless, there 
is still the positive case yet to be made, the case that Plotinus, and many 
others going back to the Old Academy itself, were neither innovating nor 
fantasizing when they set out Plato's philosophy in a systematic format. The 
various systematic constructs out of UP, including Plato's own, constitute 
Platonism. 


63. See Tigerstedt 1974, 6, who quotes Wilamowitz as declaring that Schleiermacher had 
discovered the real Plato and had thereby put an end to the *Neoplatonic Plato.’ 
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Socrates and Platonism 


In this chapter and the next, I want to consider some of the central 
hermeneutical issues facing any interpreter of Plato. In particular, I will ad- 
dress the questions of (1) the relation of the historical Socrates and his phi- 
losophy to the Socrates of the dialogues; (2) whether the philosophy in the 
dialogues—Socrates' or Plato's—developed in any way; (3) the relation of 
the literary form of the dialogue to any putative philosophy found therein; 
and (4) how two apparently self-revealing passages in the Platonic corpus 
(Phaedrus 274C-277A and Seventh Letter 341C-D) impact our understand- 
ing of the dialogues in general. The responses of Platonists prior to the 
nineteenth century to these four questions are fairly straightforward: (ad 1) 
the philosophy in the dialogues belongs entirely to Plato, though Socrates’ 
inspirational role is recognized; (ad 2) there is no substantial development 
in Plato's thought indicated in the dialogues; (ad 3) the literary form of the 
dialogues sometimes makes Plato's philosophical position difficult to ascer- 
tain but in no sense does that literary form occlude or alter the philosophy; 
and (ad 4) Plato's distrust of the written word or disinclination to put his 
most serious thoughts in writing does not negate the philosophy in the dia- 
logues, though it makes all the more important Aristotle's testimony about 
Plato's unwritten teachings. A substantial segment of Platonic scholarship 
over the last two hundred years or so has been devoted to the refutation of 
these responses and to construction of different ones.! 


1. The modern separation of Plato from Platonism begins with Friedrich Schleiermacher, 
who argued that the literary form of the dialogues produced a kind of firewall between Plato 
and the theoretical constructions of later Platonists. See Schleiermacher 1836. For a compact 
and authoritative account of the scholarship inspired by Schleiermacher, see Erler 2007, 1-8. 
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A good question to begin with is whether in the two diametrically 
opposed views of Plato's dialogues we simply have inconsistent paradigms 
or whether there is some argumentative basis according to which we can 
decide between the superiority of one approach to the other. After all, if 
one is inclined to maintain that the Platonism of Xenocrates or Numenius 
or Plotinus is in no way an accurate representation of Plato's thought, then 
this is very likely going to be because one has accepted one or more ver- 
sions of the contemporary answers to the above four questions. Conversely, 
the plausibility of one or another of these versions of Platonism is depend- 
ent on their answer to these four hermeneutical questions.” 

There is no doubt that the weight one gives to Aristotle’s testimony is a 
strong determinant of one’s position on these questions. I will focus on that 
testimony mainly in chapter 4. Here, I want to consider these questions 
apart from that testimony—with the exception of a couple of relatively un- 
controversial bits of evidence. As we will see, it is not easy to give a firm 
answer to one question without at least going some way to a commitment 
to answers to the others. For example, if one maintains that the dialogues 
contain Socratic philosophy as well as Platonic philosophy, then, naturally, 
one will deny that the literary form of the dialogues precludes the ascrip- 
tion of philosophical positions to Plato (and to Socrates). Again, if one 
does not believe that Plato’s thought developed, then it becomes more dif- 
ficult to separate the Socratic philosophy in the dialogues from the Platonic 
philosophy. If one believes that the literary form of the dialogues prevents 
us from knowing what Plato’s philosophy is, then it would seem both that 
one cannot distinguish Socratic philosophy from Platonic philosophy in 
the dialogues and that if there is any development in the dialogues, that 
development is not one of a philosophical position. 

It should be clear from the above that questions about Plato’s puta- 
tive Platonism are distinct from questions about the nature of Platonism 


An extensive and very helpful account of Schleiermacher as a scholar of Platonism is found 
in Lamm 2000. Reale (1997, 38-39) lists the three fundamental principles of the 'Schleier- 
macher paradigm": (a) form and content are inseparable in the Platonic dialogues; (b) the 
dialogues have a doctrinal unity and a plan of instruction, ascending from an elementary level, 
proceeding to an intermediary constructive level, and finally reaching a systematic level; and 
(c) the dialogues are self-sufficient for understanding Plato's philosophy, that is, the indirect 
tradition has no evidential value. Reale goes on (39-47) to explain how Schleiermacher used 
these principles to try to solve various problems in Platonic hermeneutics, how scholars in the 
nineteenth century elaborated the paradigm, and how during the same period other scholars 
began to question the adequacy of this paradigm, particularly with regard to (c). 

2. D.L. 3.51.7-8 states: Ensìù 88 noAAi otáoig ot Kai oi uév Qacw avtdv [Plato] 
&oyuacicew, oi & o6... (Since there is much disagreement between those who say that Plato 
dogmatizes and those who say that he does not...). Diogenes goes on to claim that all of the 
principal interlocutors in the dialogues (Socrates, Timaeus, the Athenian Stranger, and the 
Eleatic Stranger) represent Plato's own views. The principal proponents of the view that Plato 
does not “dogmatize” seem to be Pyrrhonian and Academic Skeptics. See D.L. 9.72 for the 
former; Cicero, Acad. 1.46 for the latter. Sextus, PH 1.222 denies that Plato is in any sense a 
Skeptic. 
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in other philosophers and that the answer to the former follow from the 
assumptions that are brought to the reading of the dialogues. Where do 
these assumptions come from? It is sometimes suggested by a scholar that 
he or she is dedicated to a completely unprejudiced response to the di- 
alogues. This unprejudiced response requires taking every word into ac- 
count, without falling into the absurd position of giving equal weight to 
every word. It requires above all that one be true to the artistic integrity of 
the dialogue, which means, among other things, that it is illicit to bring in 
material from one dialogue to interpret another? 

This is a desperately hard row to hoe. It requires us not to "privilege" the 
arguments of Socrates over those of his interlocutors, even when Socrates' 
argument is a refutation of the views of those interlocutors. It requires us 
to give equal weight to the mise-en-scéne of a dialogue and to the argu- 
ments therein. For on what basis are we to privilege the arguments? Jokes, 
puns, personal remarks, sexual innuendos, vivid characterizations of per- 
sons, elaborate dramatic framing—all have as much to do with the literary 
product as do the arguments and philosophical claims made by Socrates or 
by the other figures traditionally thought to be the “leading” figure in the 
works. If one's response to, say, Phaedrusis determined as much by a remark 
about listening to cicadas as by an account of the metaphysics and psychol- 
ogy of love, then we can acknowledge the authenticity of that response at 
the same time as we can reject it as inadequate on other grounds. What I 
mean is that conceding that the literary integrity of the dialogues is invio- 
late does not even begin to preclude one from analysis and interpretation 


3. See Tejera 1984 for an attempt to follow the methodology of “one-dialogue-at-a-time.” 
A somewhat less rigid application of the same method is found in Shorey 1933. Shorey claims 
in the preface to his work (vi), that *the synopsis of any dialogue in this book can be under- 
stood without reference to the others." At the same time, Shorey's synopses contain abundant 
cross-references to other dialogues in the margins of his text. It is clear from the references 
that Shorey is using them to support his own interpretations of the text. For example, when 
discussing the Idea of the Good in Republic, Shorey appeals to Timaeus to support the inter- 
pretation of the Good as a benevolent deity. See Beversluis 2006, 87, n. 8, who mentions the 
"non-dogmatic" interpretation of George Grote (1865, 1:237-39), according to whom the 
dialogues contain no doctrine of Plato. But as Beversluis has no trouble showing, Grote goes 
on to attribute ethical and cosmological views to Plato based exclusively on the dialogues. 
Grote (3:244) proclaims, for example, that in T?maeus, *the Platonic system is made known to 
us." See Griswold 1986, 15: “Each dialogue, I hold, is the primary whole relative to which the 
parts of the dialogue are to be judged....Some interpreters believe, however, that the Platonic 
corpus is the relevant whole. Thus, in analyzing a specific passage in one dialogue, they ap- 
peal to evidence from another dialogue as a basis (and not as correlative evidence) for their 
interpretation. That approach is implausible, in my view, because the corpus simply does not 
possess the degree of organic unity each dialogue possesses." Of course, from the fact that the 
corpus alone does not present a high degree of *organic unity" it does not follow that Plato's 
philosophy does not possess such unity. Cf. Gill 2002, 153-61, who argues that each dialogue 
must be considered as a *dialectical encounter [having] its own integrity and significance." So 
Trabattoni 2003, who firmly resists the view that the dialogues express anything like a system- 
atic philosophical position. 
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of the arguments. More important, it does not preclude one from adducing 
material from other dialogues on behalf of that analysis and interpretation. 

Apart from these considerations, to which I will return, it is simply 
false that even the most rigorous effort to exclude philosophical doctrine 
from the interpretation of the dialogues can succeed. Assuming that one 
wishes to go beyond mere paraphrase, one must formulate one's interpre- 
tation with a view about what point the dialogue is trying to make.* Even 
the anodyne claim that the dialogues aim to show the importance or desir- 
ability of philosophy assumes that Plato has some idea about what philoso- 
phy is? It seems to me that there are two possibilities here: Plato had no 
discernible view about what philosophy is, or he did. If the former, then 
we are in the embarrassing position of admitting that Plato could not or 
wished not to distinguish philosophy from sophistry. If that is the case, then 
a strong emphasis on the literary character of the dialogues should lead us 
to conclude that Plato was anything but a great literary artist, since one of 
the strongest impressions that anyone could get from the dialogues is the 
author's contempt for sophistry. 

In response to this argument, one might say that Plato's authorial ano- 
nymity precludes us from attributing to him contempt for sophistry. So- 
crates might have such contempt, but as for the author's position, we simply 
cannot say.? We are in no better position to say what Plato actually thought 
about sophistry and its relation to philosophy than we are regarding the 
position of some other Greek citizen who is completely unknown to us be- 
yond the fact that his name was unearthed on some Athenian boundary 
stone. Let us say, then, that Plato probably did have a view about sophistry 
and philosophy, but that, for whatever reason, he concealed it in the dia- 
logues. I suppose that the only sane response to this view is to say, "Some 
concealment." 

So we might seize the other horn of the dilemma and admit that Pla- 
to probably knew very well what he thought philosophy and sophistry are 
and that he probably had a strong view about the superiority of the one to 
the other. On this view, the dialogues are simply protreptic; they are en- 
actments of philosophical interaction whose purpose is to invite or entice 


4. Ancients generally assumed that each dialogue had a okonóc, or goal, which was to 
impart a particular lesson. Hence the ancient titles of the dialogues, which were indicative of 
the substance of that goal. 

5. Cf. Nehemas 1999, 117-19, who argues that the very distinction of philosophy 
from sophistry in a Platonic manner implies a metaphysical substructure. Nehemas, how- 
ever (115-16), accepts uncritically the differentiation between the Socratic philosophy of the 
early dialogues and the Platonic philosophy of the middle dialogues. 

6. See Mulhern 1969, 639: "instead of saying what he believes, the author of philosophical 
dialogues portrays arguments." Cf. Mulhern 1971; Nails 2000, 17. Mulhern argues that there 
is no entailment from *this character says x" to *Plato believes x." This is uncontestable and 
would no doubt be the safe approach if there were not such a cornucopia of evidence regard- 
ing what Plato believed apart from what is said in the dialogues. 
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readers to the practice of philosophy.’ The problem with this view is not 
that it is false; the problem is that it is too obviously true. But though it is 
obviously true, it is inadequate. A protreptic is hardly going to be effective 
unless there is some suggestion about what the activity is toward which you 
are being led and what the purpose is that is going to be achieved. There 
is, as we all know, much material in the dialogues about what philosophy is 
and what the goal of the philosophical life is, beginning with the arresting 
claims in Phaedo that philosophy is the “practice for dying and death,” and 
in Apology that the unexamined life—that is, the unphilosophical life—is 
not worth living.? 

Whether one takes the words “philosophy is the practice for dying and 
death” literally or not, I suggest that, without a metaphysical foundation, 
this claim is nonsense and, more to the point, without force as a protreptic 
device. But, of course, there is a metaphysical backing provided in Phaedo 
for this view. Itis irrelevant that one might well find this backing inadequate. 
Itis, however, utterly gratuitous to claim that Plato exhorts the reader to the 
philosophical life, having a definite idea of what that is, but that the reasons 
found in the dialogue for pursuing that life are not attributable to him. By 
contrast, if we accept the argument or arguments for the immortality of the 
soul as likely to be attributable to Plato as is his belief in the superiority of 
philosophy to sophistry, then we already have before us a central building 
block of Platonism. And as Bertrand Russell once remarked apropos the 
existence of universals, if you allow one, what is the nonarbitrary ground for 
limiting their number at all? 

Generally, if we find it legitimate to attribute to Plato the minimal doctri- 
nal claim that philosophy is different from and superior to sophistry, and if 
we associate this claim with the things that are actually said about philoso- 
phy and sophistry in the dialogues, we arrive at a fairly rich array of beliefs; 
in fact, something that begins to look like a version of Platonism. These are, 
however, by no means uncontroversial in their content or obviously con- 
sistent. Such observations naturally encourage efforts to differentiate the 
philosopher Socrates in the dialogues from the philosopher Plato who wrote 
them. They also serve as an invitation to developmentalism as a hypothesis 
about the apparently inconsistent content. It is not surprising, then, that in 
contemporary scholarship we frequently find a rejection of antidoctrinal- 
ism in favor of developmentalism, wherein the latter focuses principally 
on the differentiation of Socrates from Plato.? I proceed to examine the 


7. See, e.g., Griswold 1988, 162: “Plato does not so much have a ‘philosophy’ as a philoso- 
phy about making philosophical claims.” Rowe (2007, 2) assumes that Plato either intended 
readers to “think for themselves” or “intended to impart doctrines” (my emphasis). Why not 
both? See Press 2007, 154-58, on the dialogues as “enactments.” As I will argue below, there 
is a sense in which the dialogues can well be understood as enactments, but according to this 
sense, philosophical doctrine is not appropriately prized apart from them. 

8. See Phd. 67E; Ap. 38A. 

9. See Nails 1995, 53-135, who offers a far-ranging largely skeptical account of various 
developmentalist hypotheses. Also, see Beversluis 2006, 96-101, who, after a dissection of 
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'Socratic problem' and the views of some outstanding interpretations of a 
putative ‘Socratic philosophy.’ In the next chapter, I turn to developmental- 
ism and related hermeneutical issues in the dialogues. My goal is to begin 
to remove some unnecessary obstacles standing in the way of an accurate 
appraisal of Plato's Platonism. 


The ‘Socratic Problem’ 


Leaving aside for the moment the problem of sorting out authentic dia- 
logues of Plato from those that were falsely attributed to him or from those 
whose provenance is dubious, there are only five places in the traditional 
set of nine tetralogies where Socrates is not the leading interlocutor— 
Parmenides, Timaeus, Sophist, Laws, and the Letters. It is not an insignificant 
fact that later Platonists took the first two to constitute the culmination of 
Platonic teaching, though the reason for this is not that Socrates is therein 
subordinated to others. He is for the most part represented as refuting the 
positions of others, never having his own positions refuted, and as the one 
offering complete arguments, the assumptions of which are one or more of 
the elements of UP. Socrates himself will recount arguments of those who 
maintain the opposite of UP, and sometimes Plato will have their propo- 
nents speak in their own voice. Virtually all of the texts to which one can 
point as evidence for the assumptions of UP are texts in which Socrates is 
speaking. 

Despite this fact, some maintain that in some dialogues postulated as 
‘early,’ Plato is representing the philosophy of Socrates and not his own 
philosophy. It is only in the ‘middle’ and then in the ‘late’ dialogues 
that Plato ‘develops’ his own philosophical position." It does not seem 


the antidoctrinal view, seems to opt for developmentalism, arguing that “the early dialogues” 
represent the view of the historical Socrates. 

10. It is worth noting that Laws is the only dialogue in which Socrates does not appear at 
all, though Aristotle (Pol. 2.6.1265a10-13) apparently assumed that the Athenian Stranger 
just is Socrates, possibly unnamed because the dialogue takes place not in Athens but in Crete. 
See Halliwell 2006, 190, 202-3, who makes a case for a qualified acceptance by Aristotle of 
the Socrates of the dialogues as representative of Plato’s own views. The qualification is in effect 
based on Aristotle’s recognition that there is more to Plato’s philosophy than is found in any 
one dialogue or, indeed, in all the dialogues put together. 

11. See Nails 1995, 8-31, and Dorion 2011, for useful reviews of the nature of the Socratic 
problem, the history of the scholarship, and the arguments for holding that its solution is im- 
possible. The central argument is that the genre of Aóyot Loxpatikoi, as Aristotle recognizes 
(Poet. 14477a28-b13; Rhet. T 16, 1417a19-22), contains ‘imitation’ (uípunoic) of character, 
not necessarily of philosophical doctrine. But Aristotle's remarks do not specifically mention 
Plato, although his dialogues are no doubt included in the some two hundred works on So- 
crates we know of written within the first generation after his death. That the dialogues 'imi- 
tate character,’ including that of Socrates, tells us very little or nothing about the philosophical 
positions therein. The context of Poetics and Rhetoric and the discussion of literary genre make 
it unsurprising that no mention is made of the dialogues as a repository of philosophical 
doctrine. See Penner and Rowe 2005, 223, who want to distinguish sharply the philosophy 
of Socrates and the philosophy of Plato (in large part based on psychological doctrine). They 
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to me inappropriate to note that among those who take this view, Plato's 
development is often not viewed favorably. He is viewed as somehow under- 
mining or rejecting the Socratic position, typically with no warrant and with 
no happy result. Before looking more closely at what this Socratic philoso- 
phy is supposed to be and how Plato is supposed to have betrayed it, it is 
important to emphasize that the character Socrates of Republic or Philebus or 
Theaetetus is represented by Plato no differently from the Socrates of Euthy- 
phro or Apology, although the latter are held on this view to contain Socrates’ 
philosophy and the former to contain Plato's philosophy. Indeed, consid- 
ered dramatically the two latter dialogues are later than the former. In the 
same vein, whereas Phaedo is supposed to contain Platonic philosophy and 
Crito, along with Apology, to contain Socratic philosophy, the dramatic con- 
nection among these three is even closer.? They constitute a dramatic tril- 
ogy (to which we can add Theaetetus and Euthyphro as ‘prequels’) recounting 
dialogues over the last few days or weeks of Socrates’ life. It is certainly possi- 
ble that Plato wrote Phaedolong after he wrote Apology and Crito, and that his 
decision to insinuate non-Socratic doctrine into dialogues that are dramati- 
cally in close connection with dialogues that supposedly contain Socratic 
content was an unfortunate attempt to conflate the two. There is, however, 
no evidence for this interpretation apart from that supposedly contained 


assume that when Socrates and Plato agree, they are speaking “in their own person." That is, 
they assume that we can discover in some dialogues (e.g., Gorgias) Socrates speaking in his 
own person, and in others (e.g., Republic and Laws) Plato speaking in his own person, albeit 
through the mouth of Socrates. This seems to me a completely gratuitous distinction. 

12. Griswold (1999) argues for what he admits is the limited relevance of the ‘fictive chro- 
nology' of the dialogues, that is, of their ordering in terms of the dramatic dates in the life of 
Socrates. But Griswold's explanation (388) for Plato putting a theory of Forms in the mouth 
of a very young Socrates in what would be the 'first dialogue in the fictive chronology, namely, 
Parmenides, is unhelpful. He thinks that the subsequent dialogues in which Socrates expresses 
that theory show that Plato intended the criticisms not to be taken too seriously. This may well 
be the case, but surely not because Plato intended for Parmenides, a dialogue probably written 
long after many other 'Socratic' dialogues, to be read first, that is, retrojected, so to speak, into 
the pedagogical order. According to Griswold, Theaetetus should have the same or similar role 
in preparing the reader for reading Euthyphro. The problem with this entire approach, I believe, 
is that it assumes that Platonic philosophy is just what is contained in the dialogues and that, 
accordingly, we need to seek to discover Plato's cues to the reader as to how to approach their 
orderly exposition. This is pure 'Schleiermacherism.' For if Plato's philosophy isjust in the dia- 
logues, then it would be natural to identify that with the philosophy of the fictional Socrates. 
This is actually more hopeless than the identification of Plato's philosophy through the fictional 
Socrates. For example, no proposed dramatic chronology by any scholar places Republic before 
Protagoras. See Nails 2002, 324-26. And yet in the latter dialogue, Socrates argues against the 
possibility of àkpaoía, while in the former he argues for its possibility and the psychological 
apparatus for explaining this. On the ‘fictive chronology’ view, Plato is telling the reader that 
Socrates was ‘for’ àkpaoía before he was ‘against’ it. But then, of course, Plato himself was 
evidently ‘for’ it again in Timaeus and in Laws. See Kahn 2000 for a critical response to Gris- 
wold along similar lines. 
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in the doctrinal content itself.!? For this reason, even if it is true that Plato 
misunderstood or otherwise somehow lost sight of the Socratic philosophy 
he represents in the ‘early’ dialogues, it certainly does not follow that Plato 
thought this. Indeed, it does not follow that he in fact thought that the 
philosophical claims that can be gleaned from these ‘early’ dialogues are in 
any way in conflict with the claims made in ‘later’ ones." 

Among the outstanding proponents of a Socratic philosophy that is dif- 
ferent from a Platonic philosophy are Gregory Vlastos, Terry Irwin, Richard 
Kraut, Christopher Taylor, John Cooper, Nicholas Smith and Tom Brick- 
house, Terry Penner, George Rudebusch, Hugh Benson, Mark McPherran, 
and Christopher Rowe. According to these scholars, the Socratic philoso- 
phy from which Plato has deviated is, broadly speaking, found encapsulated 
in the so-called Socratic paradoxes. Thus, the seemingly paradoxical claims 
that ‘virtue is knowledge’, ‘no one does wrong willingly’ and ‘it is better to 
suffer than to do evil' provide a good starting point for further analysis. To 
these we can add the theme of 'Socratic ignorance,' that is, his profession 
of ignorance of the answer to the questions he poses for his interlocutors. 
Ignorance, so the argument goes, is a hallmark of Socratic philosophy, not 
the philosophy of Plato. 

The claim that no one does wrong willingly is a convenient place to 
start. The ambiguity in the words ovdsic Ex@v àpopzávet is the source 
of a number of problems. First, the verb &uaptávetv suggests an error 
made in attempting to reach a goal or hit a target. If you aim your arrow 
at the heart of a deer and miss, the correct word to use in ancient Greek 
is Quaptévetv. But that implies that you did not miss on purpose or inten- 
tionally. In that case, it is an analytic truth that no one does wrong, that is, 


13. See Thesleff 2009, 288-92, who thinks the writing of Apology and Phaedo is separated 
by at least ten years and that the dramatic connection of these dialogues “has little or no 
relevance to chronology." Thesleff, however (355-57), doubts the authenticity of Crito, specu- 
lating that it was written after Phaedo. I do not accept this hypothesis, but if it were true, then 
indeed the dramatic connection between Apology and Phaedo would be irrelevant. 

14. The dramatic date of Theaetetus—immediately preceding Euthyphro—must be in the 
last year of Socrates' life. There seem to be good reasons to believe that Theaetetus in fact 
died in the Corinthian War in 392 or 391, not, as some scholars have thought, in a later battle 
in 369. See Nails 2002, 275-77. So at least one reason for dating the dialogue after 369 seems 
mistaken. But the classification of Theaetetus as a ‘middle’ dialogue presenting Plato's own 
views about knowledge, and Euthyphro as an ‘early’ dialogue presenting Socrates’ own philo- 
sophical views seems also to be undermined by the dramatic ordering of the two dialogues. 
Those who take the dramatic context as crucial do not take into account the juxtapositioning 
of the two dialogues. 

15. See especially Irwin 1977 and 1995; Kraut 1984; Vlastos 1991; Taylor 1992; Brickhouse 
and Smith 1994; McPherran 1996; Cooper 1999; Benson 2000; Penner and Rowe 2005; 
Reshotko 2006; Rowe 2007; Rudebusch 2009. Most of these works contain substantial discus- 
sion of the literature on the question of Socratic philosophy in the dialogues. 

16. See Ap. 3745-6; Gorg 488A3; Protag. 345D8, 358C6—7; Rep. 589C-D; Tim. 86C7-D1; 
Lg. 7;31C-D. 
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errs, willingly.” If you missed on purpose, you did not Guaptévetv. On the 
other hand, if we read Guaptévevv as indicating not what you intend to do 
but what you really want to do, then if you do not achieve this, it might be 
said that you did not do it willingly. Thus, in the famous passage in Gorgias 
in which the paradox is presented, Socrates says that tyrants do what seems 
(Soksi) best to them, but not what they want or will (BoóAso0au).!? This is 
because, though acts of tyranny seem best to them to do at the time they 
do them, they do not actually will them because acts of tyranny always have 
consequences that the tyrants do not or perhaps could not will. If the ty- 
rants actually knew these consequences at the time they chose to engage 
in tyrannical acts, they would not willingly do them. Hence, they do not 
do wrong willingly. If this is the way to understand the claim, we clearly no 
longer have an analytic truth. If, though, it is in fact true that tyrannical 
acts always have consequences that the agent would (or could?) never want, 
whence the paradox? Presumably, it is to be found in whatever makes it 
true that whatever seems best to you is always what you want—if you know 
what you want. When you know what you want, that will seem best to you 
to do.” In this way, the paradox that no one does wrong willingly is associ- 
ated with the paradox that virtue is knowledge. If doing tyrannical deeds is 
never what you want, assuming that you know that these deeds will produce 
consequences you do not want, then this knowledge will be sufficient (and 
perhaps necessary) for virtue.”° 

What, though, is it that guarantees that tyrannical deeds always produce 
consequences that the tyrant does not want, so that if he knew this too, it 
would never seem best to him to do them? It is no accident that Socrates 
uses a tyrant in his argument. A decent human being may need only to be 


17. No doubt, this is why Socrates at Protag. 345D5ff., in his interpretation of the words in 
Simonides' poem to the effect that no one willingly does anything shameful, assumes that he 
is saying something that all educated people agree with. See, e.g., Sophocles, Women of Trachis 
1123: (ua pzev ook £kovoía, the words spoken by Hyllus regarding her mother. 

18. See Gorg. 467C5-468E5. 

19. Some claim that only the tyrant and other evildoers do what seems best to them and 
not what they want, whereas virtuous people such as Socrates do only what they want and not 
what seems best to them. At Cr. 49C10-E3, Socrates announces his absolutist prohibition 
of evildoing. He concludes that this has before now and still is what seems (Gokei) to him to 
be true. Hence, wanting only his own good, it seems to him that not escaping from prison is 
better than escaping. It appears to me more than odd to insist that because he wants only his 
good and he knows what this is, it does not appear to him that his good is attained in this way. 
But if this is true, then the difference between the vicious and the virtuous is not that one does 
what seems best to himself and one does not; both are doing what seems best to themselves. 
The difference is that what seems best to the virtuous is in fact so, whereas what seems best to 
the vicious is not. 

20. See Irwin 1977, chap. 3, for evidence for the view that knowledge is both necessary 
and sufficient for virtue in Plato's *early and middle dialogues." Irwin maintains that in these 
dialogues Plato's view is identical with the view of Socrates. It is in Gorgias, claims Irwin (7), 
that Plato's view begins to diverge from that of Socrates. Hence, for Irwin, developmentalism 
is needed to account for the philosophy in the dialogues. 
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shown that a deed will have bad consequences for someone in order to 
agree that that is not what is wanted. Once such a person realizes this, it 
will no longer seem best to do the bad deed, that is, to do things that have 
such consequences. But the tyrant is a much harder case, for presumably he 
is concerned only about consequences for himself. Given this, we certainly 
cannot think that the tyrant will forbear on being shown that his acts of 
tyranny will have bad consequences for someone else. In that case, he will 
have to be shown that itis never in his own interest to act tyrannically. Once 
again, what is it that makes this certain or even plausible? 

It seems to me that there are two possible answers to this question. The 
first is a prudential argument to the effect that “crime does not pay."?! This 
approach has the perhaps appealing virtue of requiring no fancy meta- 
physical apparatus whatsoever for it to be understood. Given human nature 
and the ways of the world, the life of crime is not likely to be a happy one 
in the long run. Just ask incarcerated hardened criminals. Unfortunately, 
"not likely" is not the modality apt to deter the tyrant. Such a plea might 
well be met with the response that this might be so for petty and stupid 
criminals, but it is far from a certainty for those with the capacity for epic 
tyranny.? Moreover, tyrants and other criminals, petty or otherwise, do in 
fact sometimes escape punishment. They do sometimes die in their beds, 
surrounded by loving family members. Just ask hardened criminals who 
never get caught. If, though, Socrates' paradox is to contain the truth that 
wrongdoing never benefits the wrongdoer, he must eliminate even the pos- 
sibility of a tyrant making a rational or defensible bet on likely outcomes, 
that is, on the likelihood of escaping retribution that outweighs the benefits 
of tyranny. Is it really never the case that such a bet turns out in favor of the 
tyrant? If we admit that it is false that the bad consequences of tyranny will 
always outweigh the good in the eyes of the tyrant, then it is also false that 
the tyrant never does what he wants. I conclude that the prudential argu- 
ment will not work as an interpretation of the paradox that no one does 
wrong willingly. It does not account for the absoluteness of the claim.? 

The second answer seeks to show that ‘good’ and ‘good for me’ are nec- 
essarily identical, where the words ‘for me’ are purely indexical. That is, 
'good' and 'good for anyone' are identical. If this is so, then it could never 
be the case that, assuming that tyranny is bad for someone, it could be 
good for the tyrant. If it can never be good for the tyrant, then it can never 
be the case that the tyrant will want it. And, indeed, it will follow from this 
that if the tyrant knows this, it will never seem best to him to be a tyrant. 


21. See Santas 1979, 183-94; Penner 1991, 2004, 2005, 2011; Reshotko 2006; Seel 2006, 
43-47; and Brickhouse and Smith 2010, 44-49, for defenses of various versions of prudentialism. 

22. Orsuperhuman powers, as in the case of Gyges in Republic. 

23. Reshotko's (2006, 155) account of the putative Socratic ethics concedes that there is 
only a “contingent and nomological connection between virtue and happiness," and (174) 
that the claim that no one benefits from harming another is *empirical." But if this is so, it 
surely is not without exceptions, as the supremely gifted tyrant would no doubt insist. 
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For tyrants, like everyone else, do what seems best to them, that is, what they 
think will be in their own interest. 

How, then, are we supposed to show that ‘good’ and ‘good for me’ 
are necessarily identical? There are two claims essential for conclud- 
ing this. Both of these claims are found plainly in the dialogues, but 
according to the proponents of a ‘Socratic philosophy’ that is differ- 
ent from ‘Platonic philosophy,’ they are claims that belong to the lat- 
ter and not to the former. If, though, the Socratic paradox that no one 
does wrong willingly does not work without these claims, then, assum- 
ing we are arguing for a Socratic philosophy, we would have to say that 
Socrates does not have the resources to defend the paradox. But this 
would mean that when Socrates utters this paradox in dialogues that 
contain the claims that are supposed to be Platonic and not Socratic, 
either Plato has shifted its meaning or Socrates has somehow acquired 
Platonic ‘baggage’ that he did not previously possess. This seems quite 
hopeless. There is no basis for maintaining that the Socratic paradox 
means something different in Republic, Timaeus, and Laws from what 
it means in Gorgias, Apology, and Protagoras. And if it means the same 
thing in all these dialogues, then assuming that Plato, too, could see the 
inadequacy of the prudential argument, one naturally supposes that 
he has Socrates insist on the truth of the paradox because he (Plato) does 
actually adhere to the claims that would make true the identity of ‘good’ 
and ‘good for me.’ But even if Plato somehow missed the fact that tyrants 
sometimes do triumph, that is no basis for attributing the paradox to 
Socrates as opposed to Plato. Only if Socrates can be shown in the para- 
dox to express a truth unburdened by Platonic ‘baggage’ do we have a 
reason to posit that paradox as a cornerstone of an independent Socratic 
philosophy. 

The two claims that lead us to identify ‘good’ and ‘good for me’ are (1) 
that there is a superordinate Idea of the Good, and (2) that a person is 
the sort of thing whose good could never in principle be had at the expense 
of the good of another. This sort of thing is an immaterial soul, separable 
from the body.” Its good, unlike the goods of bodies or of composites of 
bodies and souls, is an immaterial good, and so the pursuit of such a good 
is not a zero-sum game. My good could never diminish or inhibit your good 
any more than my knowing a truth could prevent you from knowing it, too. 
Two obvious questions immediately arise. First, why does the soul need to 
be immaterial in order for (2) to be true? Second, what does (1) add to 
(2)? The two questions are especially relevant to my purposes since it is 
generally held that Socratic philosophy, unlike Platonic philosophy, is not 
committed to an immaterial soul that could be in principle separated from 


24. See Gerson 2003, 80-89, 122-24, on the immateriality of the person. 
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the body, nor is it committed to the existence of separate Forms much less 
a superordinate Idea of the Good.” 

The answer to the first question is that if the soul is not separable from 
the body, Socrates’ insistence in Apology and elsewhere that ‘soul care’ is of 
paramount importance for a human being is something of a bluff.” For 
unless the soul identifies me in a way that the body does not, then soul care 
need not take precedence over body care in principle. In a dialogue the au- 
thenticity of which has long been disputed, but whose provenance among 
the early Socratic dialogues is not, the identification of the self and the soul 
is explicitly made.” Yet the identification that Socrates makes of the soul 
and the self and the claim that the body is a possession of the soul or self is 
not argued for. It is assumed that soul care is self care. By contrast, an argu- 
ment for the immortality of the soul along with an argument that the soul 
is the self would presumably suffice to make the point about the priority of 
soul care to body care. Socrates in Apology evinces agnosticism about the dis- 
position of the soul at death; in Phaedo he argues for the soul’s immortality 
and, by implication, for the identity of the soul with the self. 

So the hermeneutical situation is this. We can decide that either the ar- 
guments in Phaedo are necessary to make good the soul care doctrine and 
in turn the doctrine that no one does wrong willingly, or else they are not. If 
they are, then it seems we must count them as part of “Socratic philosophy,’ 
along with the doctrine of separate Forms that Phaedo claims is logically 
connected with the proof for the immortality of the soul.” If, though, we 


25. Aristotle testifies that these are Plato’s views. He does not identify any particular set of 
dialogues as containing Plato’s views as opposed to the views of Socrates. Aristotle and modern 
proponents of the view that there is a Socratic philosophy in the dialogues differ on the ques- 
tion of whether the Socrates who does not share these views is the Socrates of the dialogues or 
the historical Socrates. Sedley (2004, 10) assumes that Aristotle’s testimony, especially in Meta. 
N 4, about the views of the historical Socrates must have been taken from the so-called early 
dialogues. But I see no evidential basis for this assumption. Indeed, the context of this chap- 
ter is clearly a historical account of the views of Aristotle’s historical predecessors, including 
Socrates, Plato, Democritus, and the Pythagoreans. When Aristotle goes on, N 4, 1078b27-29, 
to give Socrates credit for ‘inductive arguments’ and ‘universal definitions,’ it is extremely 
unlikely that he is referring to the literary character. 

26. See Ap. 36C5-7: émyeip@v Exaotov bpov ns(Ostv p] npótepov PTE TOV EavTOD 
unógvóg éxipercioban npiv Eavtod émpeAnOsin roc ós PéATIOTOS koi PpOVILTATOS ooto 
(trying to persuade each of you not to care for any of your possessions before you care for 
yourselves in order that you should become as good and wise as possible). Cf. 29D7-E3, 31B5; 
Cr. 47E-48A. 

27. See Alc. I. See Pradeau 1999, 219-20; Erler 2007, 290-93, for surveys of various opin- 
ions on authenticity. See Annas 1985, 131-32; Denyer 2001, 14-26, for arguments on behalf? 
of authenticity. Smith (2004) argues against authenticity. Denyer suggests (12 and 152) on the 
basis of some admittedly slight internal evidence, that the dialogue was written by Plato in the 
early 350s, that is, likely long after most of the so-called middle dialogues were written. If this 
‘Socratic’ dialogue is authentic and late, then, as Denyer says (24), “the standard chronology 
[of the dialogues] must, in large part, be abandoned." 

28. Cf. Phd.76E on inseparability of the theory of Forms and proof for the immortality of 
the soul from recollection. 
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want to maintain that the arguments in Phaedo are not necessary to support 
the doctrine of soul care and so the paradoxical version of the doctrine that 
no one does wrong willingly, we will be burdened with the task of showing 
how this is possible. Part of this burden requires showing why, in a dialogue 
supposedly representing Socratic doctrine, namely, Gorgias, Socrates offers 
a myth about the immortality of the soul and divine retribution. We do not 
have to deny that myth is not argument to insist on the relevance of the 
belief in the immortality of the soul to the success of the Socratic paradox. 

This, however, still leaves us with the paradox in Apology where is found 
Socrates’ apparent unwillingness to link a belief in the immortality of the 
soul with a belief in the primacy of soul care.? This unwillingness, we will 
recall, dramatically precedes Phaedo by only a couple of weeks, and again, 
dramatically, succeeds Gorgias. One possibility is that an argument for the 
immortality of the soul on behalf of the doctrine of soul care would be 
obviously out of place in the circumstances of Socrates' trial and before his 
immediate audience.” My point is not that Socrates did believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul and that this is why he believed in soul care and in the 
paradox that no one does wrong willingly. My point is rather that nothing 
in the dialogues, apart from Apology, encourages us to believe that anyone 
held a doctrine of soul care and of the paradox that no one does wrong 
willingly without also holding that the soul is immortal and that it is the 
separate immortal soul whose good is never achieved by harming another 
soul. I offer no opinion on the beliefs of the historical Socrates in this re- 
gard, since I am here confining my remarks to the dialogues as a basis for 
constructing Platonism. 

The second question I posed above is what does the hypothesis of a su- 
perordinate Idea of the Good add to the doctrine of the priority of the soul 
to the body as support for the Socratic paradox? This is a much broader 
and more difficult question since the role of the Idea of the Good obviously 
goes beyond providing support for a Socratic paradox. Plato is certainly not 
unique among ancient philosophers in using ‘good’ (&ya06c) as a second- 
order predicate indicating an ultimate or final end or goal. To say of some- 
thing that it is ‘good’ is always to invite the questions “What is good about 
it?” or “What does its being good consist in?" The answer to those questions 
will be the first-order predicate or goal being sought. Thus, someone might 
aim for wealth or power or pleasure, thinking that this is good. That is why 


29. This was already noticed by Panaetius, frr. 127-29 = Asclepius, In Meta. go. 

30. See Phd. 63B4-5: [spoken to Cebes and Simmias] “Let me try to make my defense to 
you more convincing than it was to the jury.” Cf. 65E8-9. Socrates’ defense is not against the 
charges made at his trial; rather, it is his apology for the philosophical life. This includes the 
claim that philosophy is practice for dying and being dead (64A), a claim that makes sense, 
as Socrates proceeds to show, only if the soul is immortal. So, at least, Plato is connecting the 
Socrates of Phaedo with the Socrates of Apology. The connection between the two dialogues 
suggests no contradiction in Socrates' views at all if in the latter he is speaking to a lay jury and 
in the former to philosophers, indeed, to Pythagorean philosophers. 
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these are sought. We might suppose that desiring, say, pleasure ‘in itself? 
is equivalent to desiring it because it is good. This cannot, for Plato, be 
quite right, since he has Socrates lead his interlocutors into agreeing that 
pleasure, among other things, is good only if it does not bring adverse con- 
sequences." If it is the enjoyment of a pleasure that led to your downfall, 
then the pleasure was not good, though it is still a pleasure. Even someone 
like the tyrant, who maintains that pleasure is for him always without adverse 
consequences, does not gainsay this point. The argument that what seems 
good to the tyrant is not what he wants seeks to show that there is at least a 
possibility of adverse consequences, in which case the tyrant does not want 
what seems good to him. This possibility alone guarantees that 'good' is a 
second-order predicate, not identical with any first-order predicate or goal. 

The view that ‘good’ is a second-order predicate means that it cannot be 
identical with the content of any first-order predicate. Indeed, part of what 
it means to say that the Idea of the Good is ‘beyond essence’ (énéxewa 
tfjg Oboiac) is that the Good does not have a unique substantive nature. 
But it is, somehow, an ultimate end. To this point we will return. The su- 
perordination of the Good indicates its status as a second-order predicate. 
We may ask, though, the more basic question of why any Form—especially 
this one—is needed in order to make this point. The answer is simply that 
all predication rests on a thesis born out of that element of UP that is an- 
tinominalism, namely, that the very possibility of saying that one thing is 
another (‘A is B’) where ‘B’ is a predicate of ‘A,’ depends on the existence 
of a separate Form for ‘B.’ Nothing could have ‘good’ as a predicate unless 
an Idea of Good exists. But because ‘good’ is a second-order predicate, this 
Idea must be superordinate to any Form for any substantive predicate. If 
something is good for anyone, then this second-order predicate is instanti- 
ated in whatever it is that is so. But since the Good is one thing, a state of 
affairs can never be good for me when that state of affairs is not good for 
someone else. If it is good for me that I have something now, then it cannot 
be bad for you that I have that thing now. Therefore, anything that is sup- 
posedly good in a zero-sum game is not so. This does not mean, of course, 
that money is necessarily bad for me; it means only that it is not good for me 
when and only when my possession of it is bad for me or for someone else. 

It might be suggested that the virtues, unlike the ‘external’ goods of 
wealth, beauty, power, etc., are not first-order predicates distinct from their 
goodness. Justice, for example, is unequivocally and absolutely good. This 
is true, but beside the point. First, the necessary connectedness of justice 
and goodness does not undercut their distinctness any more than the nec- 
essary connectedness between threeness and oddness undercuts their dis- 
tinctness. Second, because justice (and the other virtues) and goodness are 
necessarily connected, it can never be bad (i.e., not good) for anyone that 


31. See, e.g., Gorg. 497D8-499Bs3 for the argument that pleasure is not the good. Cf. 
499B4-500A6 where it is argued that some pleasures are not good. 
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justice is instantiated. Finally, the fact that Plato takes seriously the demand 
of Glaucon and Adeimantus in Republic to show that justice is good in it- 
self and for its consequences is evident in the fact that the first part of the 
demand is met at the end of book 4, but it takes us until the end of Republic 
to conclude the answer to the second part. And, we may note, the discus- 
sion from book 5 to the end of the work introduces, among other highly 
relevant considerations, the Idea of the Good. It is the superordinate Idea 
of the Good that the philosophers aim at and are educated to know. The 
unequivocally good consequence of being a just person, that is, being one 
in whom reason rules absolutely and unconditionally, is that one ceases to 
identify one’s good as distinct from attaining the Idea of the Good. I mean 
attaining it in the only way that an immortal disembodied soul attains any- 
thing, that is, by knowing it. 

That one should so identify one’s good without the above two principles 
hardly makes sense in a putative nonmetaphysical Socratic philosophy. As 
much can be said, too, for the paradox that it is better to suffer than to do 
evil. This absolutist prohibition is not defensible for reasons analogous to 
the prudential version of ‘no one does wrong willingly.’ Thus, there might 
be occasions in which doing evil is a better plan of action than suffering 
it unless the wrongness of ‘doing evil’ is understood analytically. If that is 
not the case, then doing evil, even though it harms my soul, might be a 
more rational choice than the evil done to me were I to suffer it, even if that 
evil is done merely to my body. Only if the doing of evil is a kind of ontologi- 
cal ‘third rail’ such that I could not possibly survive as the person I am were 
I to do it does the absolutist prohibition make sense. And this ontologi- 
cal third rail is manifestly only intelligible in regard to an immaterial soul. 
Obviously, human beings, as opposed to souls, sometimes survive quite well 
in the wake of their evildoing. If they are psychically diminished by this, 
how does the absolutist prohibition trump the decision by the evildoer that 
on balance the choice to do rather than suffer evil was a good one, psychic 
harm be damned?” 

A ‘Socratic’ interpretation of the paradox that virtue is knowledge brings 
with it special problems. For on this interpretation, the fact that virtue is 
knowledge seems to entail the impossibility of incontinence (àxpaoía). 


32. Penner (2002, 193) says, “I think Socrates no proponent of moralism,” meaning that 
Socratic intellectualism is a form of psychological egoism. If this were the view that Plato is rep- 
resenting Socrates as holding, absolutism about virtuous behavior hardly seems to follow. Nor, 
contrary to Penner (199), does a science of good and evil seem possible. Penner acknowledges 
that the crucial distinction is between real and apparent goods. But it is difficult to see why, on 
this view, someone’s real good could not be in line with what all, including Socrates, seem to 
consider immoral behavior. Consider a thief who, in the course of a burglary, is surprised by 
someone who clearly recognizes the malefactor. On what grounds could we say that it is not in 
his interest to kill the eyewitness? The cautionary tales about guilt and the unending anxiety 
regarding capture hardly seem to be pertinent since these must always be probabilities. They 
necessarily fall short of establishing an absolutist prohibition of wrongdoing. 
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The denial of the possibility of àkpacía seems to be the point of Socrates’ 
argument in Protagoras that the idea of being overcome by pleasure is non- 
sense.” And yet in Republic, the possibility of dkpaota seems to be what is 
being demonstrated in the argument for a tripartite soul.?* It is, to be sure, 
possible that Plato changed his mind between the writing of Protagoras and 
Republic. This is, indeed, what some developmentalists would argue. The 
proponents of a ‘Socratic’ philosophy, however, want to argue that the de- 
nial of the possibility of Gkpaoia is a reason for maintaining that no one 
does wrong willingly.” So, since Plato continues to maintain the latter, we 
must hold that he does so for other reasons than that &kpaoia is impossi- 
ble. The fact that these other reasons are thought to include especially the 
existence of a tripartite soul is beside the point. Socrates, over against Plato, 
does not need a tripartite soul or the attendant possibility of àkpaoía to 
defend his claim that virtue is knowledge. 

Perhaps the Socraticist has a point. If the argument for a tripartite soul 
is necessary to make good the possibility of &kpaoia, then this possibility 
might belong to Plato's philosophy. Socrates' philosophy need not be sad- 
dled with it and with the tripartite soul. For it is the denial of the possibility 
of &kpaota that seems to be used to support the paradox in Protagoras. 
This leaves us with the problem of why Plato apparently continues to have 
Socrates insist that no one does wrong willingly after he has established, ap- 
parently to his own satisfaction, that the soul is tripartite and that dkpacia 
is possible. If it should turn out, however, that no one does wrong will- 
ingly, including acratics, we have to ask again why we should conclude that 
Socrates' understanding of the paradox is different from Plato's. By con- 
trast, if Plato's understanding of the paradox depends on the psychological 
analysis that makes àxpaoía possible, we should hesitate to conclude that 
the paradox in the dialogues has an independent, Socratic foundation. 

The paradox that virtue is knowledge is, as we have already seen, ambigu- 
ous. Is knowledge merely necessary for virtue or sufficient as well? It would 
seem that if it is sufficient as well as necessary, then, if &kpaota is suppos- 
edly acting against knowledge, and such acting is not virtuous, &dkpacia is, 
after all, impossible. 


33. See Protag. 352A8-Da3. 

34. See Rep. 439E6-440A2. 

35. Seel (2006, 32-39) argues that Xenophon, in his Memorabilia 4.5.6-11, gives what 
is likely to be a more accurate account of the historical Socrates’ position on &kpaocta. For 
Xenophon says that Socrates believed that one could act contrary to one's own interests, even 
as he sees them, owing to &kpaoia, but apparently only in the sense that such a person has 
impetuosity (nponétsia). This form of àkpaoía. is distinct from another, that of weakness 
(&cO0évewx). Cf. Aristotle, EN H8, 1150b19. The former precedes deliberation; the latter 
follows deliberation. It is only the latter that is impossible, according to Protagoras. The rec- 
ognition of the existence of impetuosity does not require an elaborate metaphysics for its 
defense. The recognition of the latter, however, does. It may well be that the historical Socrates 
did not make a clear-cut distinction between the two, as does Aristotle. 
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Let us consider the sad, conflicted Leontius who, in Republic book 4, 
seems to know that indulging his prurient interests by gazing on the naked 
corpses is wrong. Yet he does it anyway. How would the Socraticists' So- 
crates (not, obviously, the Socrates of Republic) analyze Leontius's plight? 
What has he really done? Presumably, he does wrong, but not willingly. 
He would have done wrong willingly only if he knew that what he was do- 
ing was not good for him. But if he had known that, he would not have 
done it. Let us suppose, then, that Leontius only has a strong belief that he 
should not gaze. What is supposedly missing from his cognitive base such 
that if it were present, he would not act? It seems that what is missing is his 
knowledge that what he is about to do is not good for him. It is not, I think, 
open to the Socraticist to rely on Republics subsequent strong separation of 
knowledge (érioviun) and belief (665a) in order to insist that what Leon- 
tius is missing is an entirely different mode of cognition.?? For according to 
Republic, knowledge is of separate Forms, and it is not belief, which is only of 
things that simultaneously ‘are and are not.’ That is, there is no knowledge 
of the things of which there is belief." Even if the Socraticist agreed that the 
separation of Forms from sensibles and the attendant separation of knowl- 
edge from belief can be accommodated within Socratic philosophy, she is 
unable to show that such knowledge would be relevant to the belief that 
Leontius has that gazing on corpses is wrong. That knowledge might pro- 
duce an even stronger belief in him that it is wrong, but how does this help? 

Perhaps what should be said is that if Leontius really knew that what he 
was doing was bad for him, he could no longer have the desire to gaze. Such 
an a priori stipulation, however, simply assumes that tripartition is false, 
that is, that one could not desire that which, all things considered, one 
thought was wrong because there are not different sources of desire in the 
soul. Desire, so the Socraticist position goes, is thoroughly rational, such 
that one's desires flow from one's consideration of what is best for one to 
do. If, by hypothesis, one considers it best not to gaze on corpses, then one 
cannot but desire not to do so. 

The fallacy here, I think, is in supposing that a tripartite soul implies 
an irrational or nonrational source of desire or appetite (&ui0upía).? Le- 
ontius's desire to gaze may be said to be irrational in one sense; but in the 
most relevant sense it is not. Itis irrational in the sense that it conflicts with 
the deliverances of his calculation about the best thing to do. It is, though, 
rational in the sense that the desire to gaze requires, among other things, a 
conceptualization of what sort of thing he is doing and a belief that doing 


36. See Rep. 47 6Aoff. 

37. See Gerson 2003, 148-73, where I have tried to show that this claim is far more contro- 
versial than it ought to be. In fact, it is a view shared explicitly by Aristotle. See Post. An. A 33, 
88b30-37. Cf. A 8,75b24; A 18, 81b5—7; Meta. Z 15, 1040a1-2; ENE 3,1139b19-24. 

38. Cf. Phdr. 254D1 and 256A6 where the 'appetitive' part of the soul (i.e., the ‘bad’ horse) 
complains to the charioteer about breaking their ‘agreement’ (GuoAoyia), and the ‘spirited’ 
part of the soul (the ‘good’ horse) resists the requests of the beloved with ‘reason’ (Aóyoc). 
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such a thing is pleasurable. In short, his desire is nothing like a bodily re- 
flex; it is not beyond the control of reason. The simple and decisive proof of 
this is that Leontius quarrels (albeit briefly) with himself about the desire, 
or, more poetically, he quarrels with the desire.” The very possibility of such 
a quarrel, and the possibility that reason could have won the debate with 
appetite—in which case Leontius would turn out to be an encratic instead 
of an acratic—makes nonsense not of the view that the desire, abstracted 
from its conceptual shell, is not in some sense nonrational, but that it is 
nonrational as a source of action. That desire is only a source of action 
when the agent, Leontius, acts, and Leontius is a rational agent. He acts 
against the normative authority of reason, but he does not act contrary to 
what he (rationally) desires. And in desiring to gaze and acting on that de- 
sire, he does not become something other than a rational being. 

This is to say that Leontius is a divided self, someone who in his embodi- 
ment is capable of acting as reason alone dictates or as his own rational de- 
sire dictates, even against the decision of reason alone. That an embodied 
person is capable of such conflicts is actually not surprising, when these 
persons are set within an ontology according to which instances of ‘disem- 
bodied' Forms manifest contrary properties simultaneously. In fact, what 
would be surprising is that, given that ‘is and is not simultaneously’ is a 
property of sensibles or ta qouvópneva generally, embodied persons would 
be excluded. We do not, however, need to speculate on the application of 
Plato's metaphysics to his psychology. Plato tells us in fact that the person 
is ideally identified with his intellect, but that embodiment compromises 
this identification.? Leontius fails to act virtuously not because he does not 
know or, at any rate, because he does not believe strongly enough that what 
he is doing is wrong, but because he does not completely identify himself, 
and hence his own good, with what his intellect determines he ought to do. 

On this interpretation—and only on this interpretation, in my view—the 
paradox that no one does wrong willingly is separable from the denial of 
the possibility of incontinence, or à«pacía. The reason Leontius does not 
do wrong willingly, despite the fact that he acts on his desire to do what he 
believes to be wrong, is that willing (kav) is a property of rational desire, 
which is the only sort of desire that human beings have. But because Le- 
ontius is an embodied person, he is a locus of disparate, even conflicting 
desires. Leontius does what his embodied self wills, not what his real self 
wills, which is the possession of good alone. He is, however, different from 


39. Cf. Phd. 83D7 where the soul is said to ‘have the same belief’ (6p050€¢iv) as the body 
regarding its desires. Also, g2E4—93A10, 94B4-95A3, the refutation of the argument that 
the soul is an ‘attunement.’ At Rep. 442A10-D1, temperance (o@@pdovvn) is defined as the 
two lower parts of the soul ‘having the same belief’ as the highest part of the soul about who 
should rule. Rudebusch (2009, 71-73) rightly argues that the so-called brute desires are no 
such thing but in fact require conceptual contextualization. 

40. See Tim. goA-B. The proof for the immortality of the soul from recollection in Phaedo 
assumes that the immortal soul is the subject of rational activity. 
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the tyrant because the tyrant does not even believe that what he is doing is 
wrong. Still, ‘what seems best’ to the tyrant is analogous to Leontius’s de- 
sire to gaze on the corpses. The diagnosis of the precise flaw in each man's 
character is different, but the underlying metaphysics is the same. Neither 
man recognizes that his good cannot be achieved by acts that are not good 
for others. This recognition would not be possible were there not a super- 
ordinate Idea of the Good and were it not the case that the ideal person is 
an intellect. 

My target here is not those who deny that this is the correct interpreta- 
tion of Plato. Indeed, some Socraticists might concede that it is. My target 
is those who want to claim that the paradoxes no one does wrong willingly 
and virtue is knowledge make sense without the metaphysical apparatus 
provided by Plato. 

This still leaves us with the problem that Socrates in Protagoras denies 
the possibility of &kpacía, while Socrates in Republic affirms it via his pos- 
tulated tripartite soul. Perhaps the easiest solution is to suppose that Plato 
changed his mind in the time between the writing of the two dialogues. 
But if that is so, then we must suppose that he once believed that no one 
does wrong willingly and virtue is knowledge are defensible claims without 
tripartition and the separability of the soul or true self from the body. As 
I have already argued, this seems doubtful. What seems more likely is that 
Protagoras and other dialogues deemed by Socraticists to contain exclusively 
Socratic doctrine actually give us a Socrates who expresses the paradoxical 
face of Platonic doctrine. Just as we may assume that, owing to Aristotle's 
testimony, Plato when he wrote Euthyphro believed in the existence of sepa- 
rate Forms even though they do not appear as such in that work, so we may 
assume that when he wrote Afology or Crito or Protagoras he believed in a 
tripartite or at least divided soul. Similarly, when he has Socrates express 
agnosticism about the afterlife in Apology, we may assume that he himself 
believed in the immortality of the soul.” If this interpretation seems itself to 
be doubtful, we should recall that on any interpretation, if Socratic philoso- 
phy is different from Platonic philosophy, and if Plato wrote both Protagoras 
and Republic, then there is no doubt that Plato has no difficulty in having 
Socrates say apparently contradictory things. After all, it is not Plato but So- 
crates who in Republic offers the argument for the possibility of that which 
in Protagoras is claimed by him to be impossible. The Socrates of Philebus 
is markedly different in his metaphysical claims from the Socrates of the 
‘early’ dialogues. And the young Socrates of Parmenides is represented as 
maintaining a theory of separate Forms, a theory that Aristotle explicitly 


41. See Slings 1994, 216-22, following De Strycker 1950, for a detailed argument that 
Plato presents Socrates as in fact maintaining the latter of the alternatives “dreamless sleep 
or change to another place." This is consistent with my view that the extensive argument for 
the immortality of the soul in Phaedo would be out of place in Apology but not out of mind for 
its author. 
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refrains from attributing to Socrates but which he evidently attributes to 
Plato and to others. Finally, this theory of Forms is evidently presented to 
the mature Socrates as a revelation in Symposium, whereas the theory is at- 
tributed to him as a youth in Parmenides. 

The Socraticist seems committed to the untenable position that some of 
Plato's representations of Socrates contain accurate accounts of his specifi- 
cally personal philosophy whereas other representations employ the same 
character Socrates to argue for philosophical positions that are not part of 
that personal philosophy. The more tenable position is that the Socrates of 
the dialogues is from first to last the creation of Plato, representing Plato's 
philosophical position. Beyond Aristotle's rather vague testimony about 
what the historical Socrates held, there is little basis for speculation about 
his philosophical views.” Socrates may have believed in the paradoxes and 
he may even have believed in a prudential defense of them. Nevertheless, 
in the light of the above, it is entirely unsurprising that Platonists did not 
discover in the dialogues a substantial philosophical view other than Plato's 
and the views of his opponents.? 


Gregory Vlastos 


The doyen of modern Socraticists in the English-speaking world is un- 
questionably Gregory Vlastos. In a number of widely influential articles 
and then in his book Socrates: Ironist and Moral Philosopher (1981), Vlas- 
tos provided a sustained argument for the claim that the early dialogues 


42. See Irwin 1995, 8-11, who gives a useful accounting of all the philosophical views that 
Aristotle apparently attributes to the historical Socrates. These include the claim that defini- 
tions are of universals, the denial of the possibility of incontinence, and the identification 
in some sense of knowledge and virtue. As Irwin notes, these views are found in dialogues 
generally regarded as early in apparent contrast to dialogues in which Socrates expresses dif- 
ferent if not contradictory views. What is not clear, however, is that the arguments that we 
find for these views in the dialogues—for example, the argument against the possibility of 
incontinence—are the arguments of the historical Socrates as opposed to those of Plato. See 
Prior 2006 for a similar view. As I will argue, the arguments that Plato does generally provide 
are based on metaphysical assumptions that everyone including Aristotle himself denies are 
those of Socrates. See also Cooper 1984, 3, n. 1, for a listing of those passages in Magna 
Moralia, Nicomachean Ethics, and Eudemian Ethics where Aristotle repeatedly attributes to the 
historical Socrates the claim that virtue or the virtues are in some sense knowledge. 

43. See Morrison 2000, 107-10, who argues convincingly that the philosophical commit- 
ments of the historical Socrates are, based on our evidence, sufficiently vague to make the im- 
putation of the actual arguments or justification for these views highly problematic. We simply 
do not know why, for example, the historical Socrates held that care for the soul should be 
paramount or what exactly he was ignorant of or why one should embrace an absolutist com- 
mitment to doing the good. By contrast, Plato does provide metaphysical and epistemological 
reasons for these views. To cut the historical Socrates off from these is one thing, justifiable by 
the evidence or lack thereof, it is quite another to concoct a non- or anti-Platonic justification 
for them. See also Kennedy 2011, 249; and Dorion 2011, 17-18, arguing against the use of 
Apology as evidence for the views of the historical Socrates. 
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contain a philosophical position different from the middle dialogues; the 
first is Socratic and the second, Platonic. That is, the first belongs to the 
historical Socrates and the latter to Plato himself.“ In fact, according to 
Vlastos, “[these philosophical positions] are so diverse in content and 
method that they contrast as sharply with one another as with any third 
philosophy you care to mention, beginning with Aristotle's."^ Vlastos pro- 
ceeds to list ten theses, “each of which marks a contrast between a feature 
of Socratic philosophy found only in the early dialogues and a feature of 
Platonic philosophy found only in the middle dialogues." Of course, 
if only one of these differences could be established, that would be suf- 
ficient to show that there is a distinctive Socratic philosophy in the early 
dialogues, even if that one putative feature were trivial. Since, though, 
in these matters certainty is far from being within our grasp, the weight 
of Vlastos's argument must be considered to grow with the assembling 
of such a large number of putative contrasts." If Vlastos is right, then 
those Platonists who mined all the dialogues for Platonic philosophy were 
misguided. This would not, of course, invalidate their reconstruction of 
Platonism entirely. But it would at least suggest that the way they tended 
to connect the undisputed Platonic metaphysics and epistemology of the 
middle and late dialogues with the putative Socratic ethics of the early 
dialogues led them to misunderstand the latter. So, as above, attempts to 
justify the Socratic paradoxes by adducing the Idea of the Good and the 
immortality of the soul must fail. 

Here is Vlastos's list of contrasts. Instead of talking about Socratic versus 
Platonic philosophy, Vlastos refers to S, and S,, indicating the Socrates of 
the early dialogues and the Socrates of the middle dialogues, though it is 
clear that the latter is to be identified as representing Plato's philosophy as 
opposed to Socrates'. 


1. S, is exclusively a moral philosopher; S,, is a metaphysician, episte- 
mologist, philosopher of science, etc. 

2. S,, has a grandiose metaphysical theory of separate Forms and of a 
separate soul; S, has no such theory. 

3. S, seeks knowledge elenctically, claiming to have none; S, seeks de- 
monstrative knowledge, and claims to have found it. 


44. See Nails 1995, 75-906, for a critique of Vlastos's separation of the “two Socrateses” 
along lines similar to what is presented here. See Daltzly 2004 for a recent defense of Vlastos's 
position. Irwin (2008, 78—79) just assumes without argument that Aristotle's distinction be- 
tween the views of Socrates and those of Plato reflect distinctions between the ‘early’ and 
*middle' dialogues. 

45. See Vlastos 1991, 46. 

46. Ibid., 47. 

47. Indeed, Vlastos (ibid., 82) goes on to claim that he could have listed many more “if 
[he] were trying for completeness." 
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4. S,, has a theory of a tripartite soul; S, has no such theory, which 

would have undercut his belief that incontinence is impossible. 

5. S, has no interest in mathematics; S,, has mastered the mathematical 

sciences of his time. 

6. S,’s conception of philosophy is populist; S,,’s is elitist. 

. S,, has an elaborate political theory; S, no such theory. 

. S,’s homoerotic attachments figure prominently in his conception 
of love, but in S, they have a metaphysical grounding in love for the 
Form of Beauty. 

9. For S, piety is the service to a deity who is rigorously ethical in its 
character and in the demands it makes on men. His personal reli- 
gion is practical. For 5,, religion centers on communion with Forms. 
It is mystical, focused on contemplation. 

10. S,’s method of doing philosophy is adversative; S,, is a didactic phi- 
losopher, expounding truth to his interlocutors. His metaphysical 
theory is subjected to criticism in Parmenides, which in turn leads to a 
fresh start in Theaetetus. 


cont 


Vlastos is well aware that, relying on the dialogues alone, it would not 
be possible to show that S, and S,, represent the philosophies of two dif- 
ferent historical figures as opposed to two different philosophies that Plato 
held at two times in his life. Accordingly, Vlastos in the next chapter of 
his book appeals to the evidence of Aristotle and Xenophon to support 
the claim that S, represents the historical Socrates.“ In fact, Vlastos argues 
only that the testimony of Aristotle and Xenophon support the first four 
theses; on the latter six, he offers no supporting external evidence. This 
testimony—especially that of Aristotle, which I will have more to say about 
in the fourth chapter—undoubtedly indicates that the historical Socrates 
did have views that we might perhaps designate as 'doctrines' or perhaps 
less tendentiously, as 'teachings.' But this is not enough for Vlastos's case. 
For he must also show that S, is that historical figure, that is, that the philos- 
ophy represented in the early dialogues is the philosophy of the historical 
Socrates. Since everyone assumes that Plato wrote the dialogues in perfect 
awareness of what he was doing, we must suppose that the philosophical 
position expressed by S, is and was intended by Plato to be identical with 
the philosophical position of the historical Socrates. Thus, to cite Aristotle's 
testimony that Socrates sought universal definitions of the virtues, whereas 


48. Ibid., 81-106. See Dorion 2011, 14-16 on Vlastos's misuse of the evidence from Xeno- 
phon and Aristotle to bolster his hypothesis that S, is the historical Socrates. According to 
Aristotle, Soph. El. 183b6-8, the historical Socrates claimed not to know the answers to the 
questions he himself put. By contrast, the Socrates of the dialogues—S, and, of course, S,,— 
claims to know many things. For example, at Meno 9g8B1—5 he claims to know that true belief 
is different from knowledge. If the historical Socrates did not know the definitions of Forms, 
e.g., Forms of belief and knowledge, he would hardly regard himself as in a position to know 
that they are different. 
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Plato separated the Forms, does not even begin to show that what is true for 
the historical Socrates is also true for S,. This is an especially acute prob- 
lem for Vlastos, given that Aristotle also says that Plato arrived at the view 
that there was no knowledge of sensibles “starting in his youth" (£k véov).? 
Presumably, Plato's *youth" indicates a time prior to 399 BCE, the terminus 
a quo of at least some, and probably all, of the early dialogues, including 
those Vlastos cites as indicating Socrates’ distinctive position.” 


49. See Meta. A 6, 987a29-bg. Cf. N 4, 1078b9-12. Vlastos (1991, 94, n. 51) cites part 
of this passage but omits mention of the words ¿x véov from the previous sentence. Kahn 
(1992, 237-38), though critical of Vlastos's distinction between the Socrates of the early dia- 
logues and the Socrates of the middle dialogues, and of his further assimilation of the former 
to the historical Socrates, bizarrely thinks that Aristotle's testimony about the "young" Plato 
must refer to what are in fact generally held to be the middle dialogues. So the attribution of 
the search for universal definitions by Aristotle to Socrates must refer to the early dialogues. 
Kahn's main point is that there is no reason for relying on Aristotle's testimony for the his- 
torical Socrates' views. It seems to me far more plausible that Aristotle is reconstructing these 
views from the dialogues corrected and supplemented by Plato's own oral communication. In 
the passage concerned, Aristotle is contrasting the views of Plato and Socrates. It is difficult to 
see how this can be taken to be a contrast between the Socrates of the early dialogues and the 
Plato of the middle dialogues, given that Socrates appears in all of these. In addition, it would 
be exceedingly odd if Plato, who would have been at least forty years of age at the time of 
the writing of the middle dialogues, were to be referred to by Aristotle as a "youth." Neither 
Vlastos nor Kahn assumes that Plato wrote any dialogues before thirty. Schofield (2000, 52) 
translates the words at 987a934-b1, tadta èv Kai 6otepov oUtoc bréAaPev, “This is a position 
[that perceptibles are in flux and there is no knowledge of them] he later subscribed to in 
these terms.” Kahn (1996, 81) translates similarly, “and this is what he later believed." These 
misleading translations, which in the one case omits the kai and in the other gives it the wrong 
emphasis, leave the impression that Plato did not subscribe to this position in his youth but 
only later took it up. But two lines later the text says that Plato followed Socrates in focusing 
on definitions and reasoned that the definitions were of Forms. If Plato did not hold this in 
his youth, then the words ¿x véov would have to refer to the ‘early’ dialogues, which, given 
the most likely dating of the dialogues and the usual meaning of the word véoc, is unlikely. 
The claim that Aristotle's reference to the separation of Forms is actually a reference to the 
middle dialogues goes back to Jackson 1882-87, especially the first article of 1882 (295-98), 
where Jackson, ignoring the reference to Plato's ‘youth,’ identifies the separation of Form as 
a ‘development’ that occurs in Republic and Phaedo. See the revised Oxford translation, which 
is better: “these views he held even in later years.” Steel (2012, 171—74) argues that Aristotle’s 
testimony is most likely not based on a direct report from Plato but rather is based on a read- 
ing of Cratylus 440B4-C1, where Socrates instructs Cratylus that unless Heraclitean flux doc- 
trine is given up and stable entities are accepted, then knowledge is not possible. The Cratylus 
passage does indeed mirror the substance of Aristotle's testimony about Plato. But Steel's 
hypothesis does not account for the words é« véov. And the fact that Socrates is instructing 
Cratylus in the dialogue does not undermine the claim that Plato himself in his youth came to 
postulate Forms as a result of Heraclitean influence. The Socrates of the dialogue is, as Aristo- 
tle assumes, Plato himself. In the dialogue, Plato has a relatively mature Socrates represent a 
young Plato. In Parmenides, it is an immature Socrates who represents Plato. 

50. Xenophon, Mem. 1.2.35, seems to suggest that the uppermost limit at which one can 
be called véog is thirty. Even assuming that this is correct, Aristotle presumably got his informa- 
tion about Plato's early views from Plato, who, one would think, would not have used the word 
véog to mislead, which he surely would have been doing if it was in fact the case that he had 
already written 'Socratic' dialogues prior to arriving at his metaphysical view about Forms. The 
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Moreover, Aristotle's testimony regarding the views of a man who died 
more than twenty years before Aristotle was born and more than thirty years 
before he arrived at the Academy must have either come in part from Plato 
himself or at least was not contradicted by Plato in conversation with Aristo- 
tle. So, if Vlastos is right, we should probably suppose that when Plato wrote 
the so-called early dialogues, he kept in check his own metaphysical views— 
views that, we recall, supposedly differ considerably from those of the his- 
torical Socrates—while attempting to represent other views through S,.?' 

This is no doubt a possible scenario, but it is also a highly implausible 
one. There is no real evidence for it at all. For the scenario to work, we must 
suppose, as do all Socraticists, that Phaedo, which by Vlastos's own admission 


nineteenth-century view, held by Hermann (1839) among others, that some of the dialogues 
were written prior to Socrates’ death, has been largely abandoned since then. But see Sider 
1980, who argues only against claims that the dialogues could not have been written while 
Socrates was still alive. See Heitsch 2002 and Rossetti 1991 for rather unconvincing arguments 
for Jon and Hippias Minoras possible candidates. Also, see Tomin 1997, who argues, like Schlei- 
ermacher (1836, 44-46), that Phaedrus is the first dialogue, but that its composition antedates 
the death of Socrates. Tomin relies on D.L. 3.38, who cites a tradition that Phaedrus was the 
first dialogue. Tomin argues further that this dialogue is a response to Aristophanes' attack 
on Socrates in Frogs, a play produced in 405 BCE and that, further, the positive reference to 
Polemarchus in Phdr. 257B must antedate his execution by the Thirty in 404. Tomin thinks 
that the dialogue is particularly directed against Isocrates and his rhetorical school (279B). 
This argument for the relative position of Phaedrus depends on the indirect historical evidence 
Tomin adduces. None of this evidence seems to me to point to a dating of the dialogue in 404. 
And if one of Plato’s motives for writing the dialogue was to counter Isocrates’ school, it would 
seem that this motivation would spring from the founding of his own Academy. The point 
about Polemarchus hardly seems probative since he appears in Republic 1 as philosophically 
inclined, and the writing of that work postdates his death in 404, even according to Tomin. 

51. See Wolfsdorf 1999, who assumes that the distinction between early and middle dia- 
logues is crucial for separating Plato's representation of Socratic philosophy from his own. 
So, too, McPherran 1996, 14-19. See Brickhouse and Smith 2010, 13-30, who argue, against 
Vlastos, that their separating the Socratic philosophy in the early dialogues from the philoso- 
phy of the historical Socrates shields them against arguments that the dialogues cannot be 
used as evidence of the latter. I agree. Nevertheless, they are still vulnerable to the argument 
that the Aristotelian evidence (which they appear at least in part to accept; see 30) suggests 
that Plato's philosophy is present in all the dialogues. In my view, this fact at least severely 
diminishes the plausibility of the claim that the early dialogues are intended to represent the 
philosophy of Socrates as opposed to showing the application of Platonic philosophy to cer- 
tain ethical problems. That the historical Socrates’ response to these problems can, roughly, 
be expressed in terms of the Socratic paradoxes seems not unlikely. In contrast to Brickhouse 
and Smith, Rudebusch (2009, 30-46) argues for a very robust and precise connection be- 
tween the Socrates of the dialogues and the historical figure. He maintains that the dialogues 
are intended to show three actual stages of Socrates' life corresponding to his activity prior to 
hearing the Delphic Oracle, his *notorious" gadfly existence in Athens until he solves the rid- 
dle of the oracular utterance, and the last stage until his death. Imagining Socrates' life prior 
to and after his search for a refutation of the oracular claim that he is the wisest of men in 
Athens is an engaging idea. But it assumes that Apology is historically accurate on the point of 
the Oracle, whereas it arbitrarily dismisses the historical accuracy of dialogues like Parmenides. 
For if that dialogue is taken as historically accurate, it makes a teenage Socrates a proponent 
of separate Forms. 
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contains the metaphysical views that belong to Plato and are anathema to 
Socrates, was written at some distance from Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito. 
That is why it is supposed to be a ‘middle’ dialogue. Otherwise, we would 
have to suppose that Plato was representing S, in the first three dialogues, 
but then for some obscure reason shifted to S,,. But this is inherently im- 
plausible. The only reason, apart from stylistic considerations, for distancing 
the composition of Phaedo from these other dialogues is to inoculate S, 
from contamination by S,,.°° But once again we know from Aristotle that 
the “young” Plato held at least the view that the Forms were separate, even 
if he did not then hold the view that the soul is immortal. So, distancing 
the composition of Phaedo from these other dialogues does not automati- 
cally protect S,. And unless we are already committed to the hypothesis of 
a radical distinction between S, and S,,—the former being represented in 
Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito, and the latter being represented in Phaedo—we 
would hardly be inclined to think that the composition of the four dramati- 
cally unified dialogues was interrupted in this odd manner. In other words, 
if separating the composition of Phaedo from the other dialogues does not 
keep Socrates safe from metaphysics, then why do it? Indeed, on the ba- 
sis of Aristotle's testimony alone, the idea that Plato's philosophy (middle- 
period and later-period dialogues) developed out of Socrates' philosophy 
(early-period dialogues) seems just as likely to be exactly backward. Rather, 
Plato, steeped in a metaphysical view of his own, attempted in these early 
dialogues to apply that metaphysical view to ethical questions, in particular 
those that arose from the antirelativism of UP. It may nevertheless also be 
the case, of course, that these ethical views are similar to those of Socrates. 
Still, despite this consideration, Vlastos, or someone following him, 
might have taken the following line. In Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito, as well 
as in other early dialogues, Plato may have wanted simply to represent the 
philosophy of the historical Socrates in the person of S, He could have 
inserted his own metaphysical views at any time, but he chose not to out 
of fidelity to the memory of Socrates and to his distinctive philosophy. Let 
us grant this possibility. But as has been argued recently by a number of 
scholars, it is simply false that Socrates in, say, Euthyphro, is just S,, a philoso- 
pher concerned only with the search for universal definitions and oblivious 


52. See Ledger 1989, 222-24, on the relatively close proximity of the composition of Apol- 
ogy and Phaedo on stylometric grounds See Kahn 2002, 94, on the stylistic similarity of Phaedo to 
Apology, Charmides, Crito, Cratylus, Euthydemus, Euthyphro, Gorgias, Hippias Major, Hippias Minor, 
Ion, Laches, Lysis, Menexenus, Meno, Protagoras, and Symposium. Peterson (2011, 166-95) makes 
an extraordinarily implausible effort to inoculate Socrates (the historical Socrates) from con- 
tamination by metaphysics in Phaedo. Her contention is that the arguments for the immortality 
of the soul and the claims made about separate Forms are not to be attributed to Socrates or 
even to Plato but are merely the consequences that Socrates draws from assumptions made by 
the Pythagorean-inspired Simmias and Cebes. 
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to metaphysics.? For example, Socrates in Euthyphro does not just want to 
know what the Form of Piety is; he also believes that there is such a thing 
as Piety that is the instrumental cause of the piety in pious things.?* This is 
exactly the mode of causality attributed to the Form of Largeness and the 
Form of Beauty in Phaedo by the supposedly different philosopher, S,” 
So the Socrates of Euthyphro must have believed that Piety and Beauty exist, 
at least in a sufficiently ‘substantial’ manner that they can be the distinct 
causes of the existence of the attributes of piety and beauty in things. This 
Socrates is not metaphysically innocent, as Vlastos would have it. To argue, 
as Vlastos does, that S, eschews a 'separately existing' Form of Piety and 
Beauty supports nothing more than the conclusion that the ontological 
status or mode of existence of Piety and Beauty is left open in Euthyphro.”® 
Since, though, we have already seen that at the time of writing Euthyphro 
Plato in all probability believed in the separate existence of Forms, the ap- 
pearance that the question is left open is explained as least as well (or far 
better, in my view) by the exigencies of the dramatic dialogic structure as it 
is by the hypothesis that Plato wants to represent the position of the histori- 
cal Socrates. It may, indeed, be the case that the historical Socrates was un- 
interested in metaphysics, but the Socrates of the so-called early dialogues 
is not that philosopher.” 

Vlastos himself thinks that 'elenctic knowledge,' the search for which 
is characteristic of S, but not S,, is “foundational for his interpretation of 
Socrates.”** Elenctic knowledge supposedly consists in the moral beliefs de- 
rived from the exposition of the inconsistencies and contradictions in the 
views of Socrates’ interlocutors. Apart from the problem of attributing to 


53. See Kramer 1973; Prior 2004; Fronterotta 2007. See Fine 1993, 116, who assumes that 
when Aristotle says that Plato separated the Forms and that Socrates did not, Aristotle means 
the Socrates of the ‘early’ dialogues, not the historical Socrates. This assumption produces a 
strange reading of the passage in Metaphysics, given its historical references to Plato and to his 
predecessors without any mention of the dialogues. 

54. See Eu. 6D10-11. In addition, this instrumental cause is a ‘model,’ as in Parm. 132De. 

55. See Phd. 100D7-8, E5-6. See Politis 2010 for a recent account of how essences or 
Forms are causes in Phaedo. In his cogent account, Forms serve as explanations in exactly the 
way they do in Euthyphro. Cf. Euthyd. 301A1—4. 

56. See Vlastos 1991, 92-95. 

57. Cf. Kahn 1996, 384-85, “From early on Plato's conception of philosophy is guided by 
a strong metaphysical vision....I conclude then that Plato never wavers in his metaphysical 
vision." I think consistency demands that, pace Kahn, Apology not be excluded from this claim. 
Blondell (2002, 387), referring to the so-called later dialogues, says that for Plato, *philosophy 
is now greater than Socrates." But Blondell simply assumes without any evidence that this is 
not true for the early and middle dialogues. 

58. See Vlastos 1991, 111, n. 23. Cf. 115, n. 39, “commitment to the elenctic method as 
the final arbiter of truth in the moral domain is common and peculiar to the ten dialogues 
which, for miscellaneous reasons, have been often thought by a wide variety of scholars to 
constitute the earliest segment of the Platonic corpus which I have called Plato’s ‘Elenctic 
Dialogues' in contradistinction to the "Transitional ones, in which the elenctic method is dis- 
carded while consistency of moral doctrine with their predecessors is maintained." 
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Plato two different concepts of knowledge—one for moral beliefs and one 
for demonstrative science—it seems simply false that any of the moral be- 
liefs we might attribute to Socrates in the early dialogues are actually derived 
from the examination of the beliefs of his interlocutors. But as Kahn argues 
in his review of Vlastos's book, though this characterization of Socrates' 
moral beliefs fits the argument with Polus and Callicles in Gorgias and with 
his argument against Thrasymachus in Republic 1, it does not fit the use 
of elenchus in any of the definitional dialogues.? For in these dialogues, 
what are revealed by Socrates’ examination of his interlocutors are not moral 
falsehoods, the opposites of which are the moral truths, knowledge of which 
Socrates is seeking, but rather ignorance of the definitions of moral Forms, 
like Piety, Temperance, Courage, and so on. More fundamentally for my 
thesis, insofar as the moral philosophy of the dialogues held to be early 
can be summarized in the Socratic paradoxes, though in some sense these 
may be thought to be derived by the negation of the contradictory claims 
made by the interlocutors, the reasons or arguments for their truth come 
from elsewhere, specifically from Platonic metaphysics. For example, in 
Gorgias, the refutation of the claim that doing injustice is better than suffer- 
ing it, is based on Callicles' lack of acceptance of the claim that cowards are 
as good as brave men and that catamites live a happy life. But the reason 
for Callicles' unwillingness to accept these claims is that he is ashamed to 
do so. Consequently, the reason for believing that the contradictory claim 
is true, if itis to be more than a moral intuition—in which case the elenchus 
is irrelevant—must be more than that it is shameful to believe that cowards 
are as good as brave men. If this is indeed shameful, that is because there 
is something about the nature of goodness and of human beings that makes 
it shameful. But in order to discover what this is, we need to have recourse 
to dialogues that Vlastos firmly identifies as containing the doctrines of Sp 
not those of S,“ 


59. See Kahn 1992, 251. 

60. See Gorg. 499A-B, 494E. 

61. Benson (2000, 9-10), following Vlastos in making a fundamental distinction between 
S, and S,, thinks that the core of the philosophy of the former is epistemological. That is, his 
distinctive philosophy is found in his “elenctic method, his views concerning definition and 
definitional knowledge, his professions of ignorance and his view that knowledge is a dunamis" 
(220). Cf. Woodruff 1992, who identifies as ‘Socratic’ Plato's early theory of knowledge. Ac- 
cording to this theory, ‘knowledge’ is what an expert in a field has as opposed to a novice or a 
sophist. It is substantially equivalent to true belief and/or t£y vn. Also, Wolfsdorf 2004. Given 
Aristotle's testimony about Plato's early commitment to a view about the nature of émotiun, 
I find this interpretation implausible. Plato's view about knowledge is of a piece with his view 
about the objects of knowledge, that is, separate Forms, which, as Aristotle notes, is not So- 
crates’ innovation. Cf. Irwin 1995, 27-29, on Socratic ‘knowledge’ as justified true belief. It 
is unclear to me how, in the so-called early dialogues, Socrates or anyone else would go about 
providing a justification for a belief, thereby guaranteeing that it is true. And if there is no 
guarantee, in what sense is this knowledge? Indeed, in what sense is it more than a lucky guess 
if the belief turns out to be true? 
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The Socraticist might seem to draw support from the historical fact that 
Stoics were inspired by what they took to be Socratic philosophy at the 
same time as they rejected the separate intelligible realm of Plato. Perhaps 
the Stoics? central ethical claim—that virtue is sufficient for happiness— 
is a better or more accurate representation of the true Socratic philoso- 
phy than is anything Plato made of it. Plato seems to base his support for 
the Socratic paradoxes on an array of metaphysical claims, including the 
immortality of the soul, that the Stoics reject. Plato's tripartitioning of the 
soul and his consequent recognition of the phenomenon of d&kpaoia are, 
too, rejected by the early Stoics, at least. Perhaps their own paradoxical 
claims such as “all fools are mad” (and everyone but a sage is a fool) and 
“all errors (å&uaptýuata) are equal,” claims made without support from 
Platonic dualism or immaterialism of any kind, express what might be 
termed a version of Socratic philosophy or at least a conclusion logically 
drawn from it. As we will see, it is even possible to appeal to a self-declared 
follower of Plato—Antiochus of Ascalon—who seems to have maintained 
the harmony of the Stoic position with what he took to be the Platonic one 
in ethics. We would only need to add in this respect that Antiochus would 
have been exactly right if only he had distinguished the Socratic position 
from the Platonic one and identified Stoicism as being in harmony with 
the former. 

The principal flaw in this approach is evident if we consider that the 
Stoics do not adopt a pragmatic or prudentialist interpretation of the 
Socratic paradoxes. Indeed, what is most distinctive about Stoicism in 
antiquity is its absolutely uncompromising rigorism or absolutism. Some- 
one who does not act as the sage would act, say, in the situation in which 
Socrates found himself in prison, is a fool and utterly mad. One can see 
that this view follows from Stoic metaphysical principles; a similar view 
follows, as we have seen, from Platonic metaphysical principles. Indeed, 
we have only Platonic metaphysical principles to explain Socrates' actions. 
It is arguable that the Stoic principles are preferable to the Platonic. It 
does not seem to me to be arguable that without either the Stoic or the 
Platonic principles, Socrates' ethical absolutism would make sense. For 
Plato, metaphysical principles turn an indefensible pragmatic version of 
the paradoxes into a defensible one.” 


62. D.L., 7.38, in the introduction to his general account of Stoic doctrines says that he will 
include all Stoic doctrine under the life of Zeno since he was the founder of the school. This 
might suggest that Cleanthes and Chrysippus could have provided the metaphysical backing 
for Zeno’s ethical doctrines analogous to the way that Plato provided the metaphysical backing 
for Socrates’. If the analogy holds at all, Zeno is to be compared to the historical Socrates, not 
to Vlastos’s S,, who is Plato's creation. 
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Terry Penner 


A different approach to the establishment of a distinctive Socratic philoso- 
phy has been pursued by Terry Penner in a number of subtle and power- 
ful papers. Penner, like Vlastos, assumes that the relatively early dialogues 
of Plato contain a distinctive philosophical position, what Penner calls 
‘Socratic intellectualism.'? So the Socrates of the early dialogues is close to 
or identical with the historical Socrates. His position is in crucial respects 
rejected by Plato in his middle dialogues, where Socrates is now representing 
Plato's philosophy, not that of the historical Socrates.“ Penner, like Vlastos, 
provides a list of contrasts between the early dialogues and the middle 
ones.” Some of the items on the list do not necessarily indicate a difference 
in philosophical position, such as the contrast between aporetic and non- 
aporetic structure, the length of the dialogues, and the lightheartedness 
of the early dialogues versus the somberness of the middle ones. Substan- 
tively, Penner finds in the early dialogues the treatment of virtue purely 
as a tÉy vn, whereas in the middle and late dialogues, the acquisition of 
virtue requires emotional training. Similarly, in the early dialogues Socrates 
believes that persuasion comes only from teaching, whereas in the middle 
and late dialogues Plato maintains that appeals to emotion can persuade 
without Socratic teaching. In addition, in the early dialogues mathematics 
is not given a special role in the attainment of knowledge, whereas in the 
middle and late dialogues it is. 

The remaining and most important differences, according to Penner, 
concern the intellectualism of Socrates versus a markedly different concept 
of human psychology and ethics in Plato. Socratic intellectualism is the view 
that human wrongdoing and human happiness are entirely dependent on 
knowledge of the good that all humans seek. Since all desire the good, if 
one knows what that is, then one cannot but strive to attain it. Thus, in 
this sense virtue is knowledge. Since this knowledge of good (and evil) is 
one thing, all the virtues are different names for this one knowledge. Intel- 
lectualism also informs the theory of desire. Thus, the desires of everyone, 
including those who are not virtuous, are for the good, that is, for whatever 
is best for oneself. What differentiates the virtuous from everyone else is 


63. On Socratic intellectualism, see Nehemas 1999, chap. 2; Penner 2002, 195-99; Pen- 
ner and Rowe 2005, 216-30; Burnyeat 2006; Seel 2006, 21-30. Contra: Kahn 1996, 311, 
319-20, "In effect, I deny the existence of a distinct Socratic moral theory in the dialogues." 

64. See Penner 1992, 130, who seems to assume that the early dialogues were written in 
Plato's *youth when he was under the influence of Socrates." But Aristotle's testimony reveals 
that in Plato's *youth" he held at least one important metaphysical position that Penner thinks 
the historical Socrates did not. See also Penner 2004. 

65. Penner 1992, 125-30. Penner (2011, 287-88) actually appeals to Rep. 505A—-506A 
in support of his ‘Socratic’ account of the psychology of action at the same time as he rejects 
the psychology of action found in Rep. book 4, that according to which the phenomenon of 
incontinence is acknowledged and explained. 
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that they know how to obtain this. Accordingly, no one can act contrary to 
what he believes to be best and so àxpaoía is impossible. By contrast, Plato 
rejects most of the tenets of Socratic intellectualism. Plato believes or came 
to believe that more than knowledge is necessary for virtue; one must be 
trained emotionally as a precondition for the acquisition of knowledge. In 
addition, Plato in the middle and late dialogues rejects the unity of virtue 
precisely because he denies that virtue is nothing but knowledge of good 
and evil.?" Perhaps most important, Plato's tripartitioning of the soul leads 
him to assert the existence of irrational desires and therefore the possibility 
of &kpaota. He will, then, interpret the doctrine that no one does wrong 
willingly differently from Socrates. For Socrates, wrongdoing is entirely ow- 
ing to ignorance; for Plato, although ignorance can lead to one type of 
wrongdoing, other types flow from the actions of the two lower parts of the 
soul and from bad bodily constitution or bad upbringing. 

Aristotle's testimony does support Penner on two points: Socrates (pre- 
sumably, the historical Socrates, not the Socrates of the dialogues) thought 
that (a) the virtues are forms of knowledge, and (b) àxpaoía is impossi- 
ble. The question now becomes whether this testimony may be supposed 
to tell us about the Socrates of the early dialogues as well as the Socrates of 
history. That the former maintains that virtue is knowledge in some sense 
and, in Protagoras, that &kpaocia is impossible, is relatively clear. Can we, 
then, construct some form of 'Socratic (that is, anti-Platonic) intellectual- 
ism' out of these two doctrines alone? 

In order to do so, we need to be able to provide an account of knowl- 
edge (ériovjun) that underlies both (a) and (b) inasmuch as the impos- 
sibility of àkpacía means that one cannot act against what one knows to 


66. Penner 1992, 127-29. 

67. Brickhouse and Smith (1994, 68-72) and Brickhouse and Smith (2010, 154-67) agree 
with Penner that Socratic philosophy requires the unity of virtue and that the unity consists in 
there being one knowledge of good and evil. They gloss this as *the expert knowledge of how 
to live" (2010, 180). Such knowledge includes, for example, knowing when to call a physician 
(and a skilled one?) in order to remove an evil and replace it with a good, namely, health. 
It is difficult, though, to see how this ‘know-how’ and countless others that are seemingly 
unconnected, such as the ‘know-how’ of proper religious practice, constitute a unity, the unity 
that is required to make all the virtues one thing. In any case, true belief would seem to work 
as well as knowledge here. 

68. For the identity of virtue and knowledge in some sense, see MM A 1, 1182a15-23; 
A 20, 1190b28-32; A 34, 1198a10-12; ENT 8,1116b3-5; Z 13, 1144b17-21, 28-30; EE 
A 5, 1216b3-8. For the denial of the possibility of incontinence, see EN H3, 1145b25-26. 
Presumably, these two claims are supposed to be logically connected on the grounds that 
incontinence is impossible because of ignorance or an absence of knowledge, so that if knowl- 
edge is present, then so is virtue. On the hypothesis that the presence or absence of a definite 
article in reference to Socrates indicates a distinction between the Socrates of the dialogues 
and the Socrates of history, see Ross 1924, 1:xxxix-xli. Tarrant (2000, 47) is skeptical of this 
hypothesis, though, as he suggests, the fact that Plato could have his character Socrates actu- 
ally maintain views—like the denial of the possibility of incontinence and the identity of virtue 
and knowledge—that the historical Socrates might well have held, too, does muddy the waters. 
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be good for oneself. This account will, presumably, differ from the middle 
dialogue account of knowledge, according to which there is no knowledge 
of the sensible world. This must be the case since one who knows what 
the virtuous thing to do is or one who knows that to act in a certain way 
is to act against his knowledge of the right way to act will have knowledge 
of that which in Republic is available only for belief (66850), not knowledge. 
That is, he will have knowledge of particular or contingent states of affairs. 
The importance of this point will emerge in a moment. 

Penner, rightly in my view, brings (a) and (b) together in the doctrine 
that no one does wrong willingly (obéstg &kóv óàpapzóáveg. He argues that 
the meaning of this doctrine is different for one who denies the possibility 
of dkpacia and for one who affirms it. Thus, when Plato (or, more cor 
rectly, Socrates in the middle and late dialogues) expresses the doctrine, it 
means something different from what it means in the Socratic dialogues, 
where the philosophy of the historical Socrates is supposedly being articu- 
lated. The issue is whether this putative 'Socratic' meaning is intelligible 
apart from the metaphysical apparatus to which Plato evidently adheres 
even when he is supposedly articulating Socratic doctrine.” 

Thus, ‘no one does wrong willingly’ is interpreted by Penner to mean 
that if anyone errs, it is owing to ignorance." But if this means merely that 
no one acts counter to the goal they are seeking when they are aware of 
what does and what does not conduce to this goal, then this Socratic para- 
dox seems to be an analytic truth. Penner, though, wants to argue that ‘no 
one does wrong willingly’ is a substantive doctrine." Tyrants, Penner ar 
gues, really do evil unwillingly because they do not know that evil is bad for 
them, that is, that by doing evil they will not achieve the good that they seek. 

The problem with this interpretation is that it seems to reduce Socrates’ 
paradoxical and astonishing doctrine to a platitude of prudentiality, similar 
to ‘crime does not pay’ or ‘honesty is the best policy.’ But this is not the 
way Plato has Socrates’ interlocutors take the doctrine or the way that Plato 
himself takes the doctrine, even if he is representing the historical Socrates 
when he expresses it in the early dialogues. For one thing, a tyrant might 
well take a calculated risk that the benefits of wrongdoing will in the end 
outweigh the benefits of refraining from wrongdoing. Who is to say that 


69. See Penner and Rowe 2005, 196-97, who claim that in supporting the attribution of 
‘Socratic intellectualism’ to the Socrates of the dialogues there is “an entire web of interlock- 
ing claims about knowledge, desire, love, and the good. All of these claims—we propose—are 
involved in the argument of the dialogue [i.e., Lysis], and if we are fully to understand that 
argument, we need to take cognizance of all of them." At 195, n. 2, Penner and Rowe maintain 
that the only fundamental difference between Socrates and Plato is in regard to the psychol- 
ogy of action. But this supposed difference in the psychology of action itself rests upon differ- 
ences with regard to knowledge and the good—differences that they claim are not present in 
the early dialogues although they may be present later on. 

7o. Penner 1992, 129. 

71. See especially Penner 1991. 
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this risk is never warranted? And yet, in Crito Socrates is made to urge an 
absolutist prohibition of wrongdoing.” This absolutism is at odds with the 
prudentialist interpretation of ‘no one does wrong willingly.’ We should 
not, therefore, attribute that interpretation to the claim made by the Pla- 
tonic Socrates. It may well be the case that the historical Socrates would 
have accepted this interpretation, but the Socrates of the early dialogues is 
different.” 

Penner also associates (a) and (b) above with the doctrine of ‘soul care’ 
expressed in Apology.” His claim is that soul care is what leads to the hap- 
piness or good that all seek. Hence, the knowledge that is virtue is the 
knowledge of how to care for one's soul. Moreover, if no one does wrong 
willingly, it is because ‘doing wrong’ is the opposite of caring for one's soul. 


72. See Cr. 49B8: Ob6ap 6G dpa Sei aduceiv. Cf. 49A6—7; Ap. 29B6—7; Gorg. 469B13-Ce, 
508CAff. 

73. See Santas 1979, 183-94, who distinguishes what he calls the ‘prudential paradox’ 
from the ‘moral paradox.’ The former derives from the doctrine that no one desires evil 
things and that all who pursue evil things do so involuntarily. The latter derives from the doc- 
trine that virtue is knowledge and that all who do injustice or wrong do so involuntary. Santas 
argues that the first doctrine seems paradoxical only to one who fails to distinguish the good 
that we truly desire from the evil that we unintentionally desire: we really want the former 
though we mistakenly opt for the latter. The moral paradox arises from the counterintuitive 
notion that if someone knows what the virtuous thing to do is, he will necessarily do it. As 
Santas shows, the paradoxes are actually mutually supportive if in fact it is the case that doing 
the virtuous thing is always in one's interest, though Santas insists (191) that there is nothing 
in the dialogues to support the claim that Plato accepted the moral paradox. But this leaves 
Socrates or Plato with the problem of explaining why it is necessarily the case that virtuous 
behavior is always beneficial. I do not think that there is anything in the dialogues to suggest 
that Socrates—the historical Socrates—has an answer to this question; Plato's answer requires 
a metaphysical apparatus that seems quite alien to anything our sources tell us about Socrates. 
Penner (2002, 195) explicitly identifies the types of belief in his “belief-desire’ account of 
Socratic intellectualism as including an array of practical beliefs about the actions that will 
achieve one's own good. 

74. Penner 1992, 134-37. See Ap. 20A-B, 24C-25C, 36C. See Brickhouse and Smith 
2010, 44—49, for a defense of a version of prudentialism. They argue that Socrates' view is that 
(a) x is good = x is conducive to the securing of what is in the agent's interest; (b) what is in our 
interest is an objective matter of fact, and not simply a matter of the agent's subjective desires 
or satisfactions; and (c) we always and only want what is really in our ultimate interest. I think 
this is correct, but this analysis of the argument draws its apparent plausibility from an ambi- 
guity underlying the use of the term 'objective.' It may well be an objective matter whether or 
not thievery is in one's ultimate interest, but it is far from obvious that the correct answer is 
that it never is. What Brickhouse and Smith need ‘objective’ to mean here is ‘universal,’ such 
that regardless of the objective circumstances pertaining to a particular individual, thievery 
never can be in one's ultimate interest. The defense of such an absolutist position falls within 
the ambit of Platonic metaphysics, that is, the metaphysics of the Idea of the Good. I take it 
that the famous ring of Gyges in Republicis meant to provide an example of someone for whom 
on prudentialist grounds unjust behavior is not contraindicated. Nevertheless, Plato wants to 
maintain that the misuse of the ring could not possibly be in Gyges' interest. I maintain that 
Socrates, as characterized by Penner and Smith and Brickhouse, has no explanation for this 
uncompromising modality. But if they wish to soften the modality to ‘probably but not neces- 
sarily not in their interest,’ what sort of philosophical argument does that leave Socrates with? 
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According to Penner, the reason one should care for one's soul is that it is 
the instrument of human happiness.” No doubt, in some sense this is true, 
but this does not gainsay the fact that the body, and bodily possessions, are 
also instruments of human happiness. The crucial consideration regard- 
ing soul care is whether that should be an absolutely overriding considera- 
tion for any human being. But surely that is the case only if the soul is not 
an instrument of the human being but somehow constitutive of the human 
being whereas the body is merely an instrument. Unless this is so, then one 
might well make the prudential judgment that in a particular case body 
care ought to take precedence over soul care. Thus, one might well argue 
that, contrary to what Socrates repeatedly maintains, it is sometimes better 
to be the one who harms rather than the one who is harmed.” 

The identity of the person with the soul (and the ‘demotion’ of the body 
to an instrument) is explicitly made by Socrates in Alcibiades I.” Penner 
does not mention this text, presumably because he believes the dialogue 
spurious. But the identity of the person with the soul also seems to be im- 
plied by the passage in Apology in which Socrates exhorts those who have 
condemned him to care not for their possessions but for themselves.” 
It also seems to be implied in Crito where Socrates claims that the body is in- 
ferior to the soul.” With the identity of soul and person or self established, 
one would have the elements of an argument for the conclusion that soul 
care is of paramount importance for any sane human being. Without this 
identity, the exhortation to soul care above and beyond everything else in 


75. The main text cited by Penner for this, Hip. Mi. 374E3-4, is odd. The point of the text 
is not to make the claim that the soul is an instrument or possession but that in general it is 
better to have an instrument that operates voluntarily rather than involuntarily. 

76. See Cr. 49A-E and esp. Gorg. 472C-481B. 

77. See Alc. 1.130C1-3: 'Enciór] 6. ote oua ote tÒ ovvaupótepóv gotiv GvOponoc, 
Aeinetor oinor 7] unõèv ac sivou, fi etxep ti ot, unõèv dAXo tov GvOpwnov cuuaítvew 
Ñ woxriv (Since the human being is neither the body nor the composite [of body and soul], 
I think it remains that either he is nothing or, if he is something, then he is nothing other than 
a soul). Cf. C5-6; Meno 86A3-4. 

78. See Ap. 36C5-7: émiyeipO@v Exaotov ðv ne(Oeww pT npótepov uýte TOV &aotoo 
unógvógc émigAsgio0o1 npiv Eavtod émpernVein ónoc óc PEATIDTOS xoi PPOVILATATOS EGOITO 
(trying to persuade each of you not to care for any of your possessions before you care for 
yourselves in order that you should be the best and wisest possible). Cf. 29D7-E3; 31B5. 
Hence soul care appears to be ‘self care,’ something that could never be trumped by ‘body 
care.’ If soul care is not self care, then, presumably, the self is the soul plus the body, or more 
precisely, the subject of psychic states plus the subject of bodily states. Why should we accept 
that privileging the one over the other is always in our benefit? 

79. Cr 47E6-48A1. In this passage, ‘body care’ is regarded as highly important, though in- 
ferior in importance to ‘soul care,’ presumably because the soul is not a mere possession. The 
words 7j pav Aócepov f| yoúueða eivat tob oópa oc ékeivo, Sti TOT’ goTi TOV T] uevépov, mepi 
6 Ñ te ddikia Kai T] óucotooóvn éotiv; (or do we think that whatever it is of ours that is con- 
cerned with justice and injustices is inferior to the body?) in reference to the soul may seem 
to make it another possession like the body, but I think the partitive genitive must be taken in 
a looser sense, i.e., ‘among the parts constituting a human being,’ which would include the 
subject of wicked and just acts, namely, the person or self. 
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all circumstances is, in my opinion, mostly rhetorical. That Plato in the 
so-called middle and late dialogues maintains the identity of the person 
with the soul is clear enough.?? Even if Alcibiades I is not genuine, then it 
seems that he held this in the early dialogues as well and his Socrates does 
have at least some of the metaphysical ‘baggage’ that Vlastos and Penner 
wish to deny him. 

I will not here rehearse the arguments for and against the authenticity 
of this dialogue. I believe it is authentic, but if it is not, then some early 
Academic evidently saw the point about the insufficiency of the pragmatic 
interpretation of the Socratic paradoxes. More important for my argu- 
ment is that the claim that the person is identical with the soul or, in other 
words, that the person is not the composite of soul and body that is the 
human being, is a claim that is much more apt to be confirmed in a non- 
question-begging manner if the soul can exist separate from the body and if 
I have some reason to believe that I am identical with this separated soul.*! 
That is, of course, exactly what Phaedo tries to show. So much is agreed by 
all. But not only do Penner and Vlastos have to insist on the inauthenticity 
of Alcibiades I because otherwise their case is severely damaged, but they are 
also then committed to making Phaedo a middle dialogue, that is, a dialogue 
that expresses the philosophy of Plato and not the philosophy of Socrates. 
As we have already seen, separating Phaedo from Euthyphro, Apology, and 
Crito in this way is problematic and in fact indicated only by the antecedent 
determination to separate Socratic intellectualism from Plato's philosophy. 

In the case of Penner, it is all the more problematic because he (like Vlas- 
tos) does recognize Gorgias as an early Socratic dialogue in which Socratic 
philosophy is present. But in Gorgias, though we do not have a proof for the 
immortality of the soul, we do have an extensive myth about the disposition 
of the soul in the afterlife, a myth that assumes that this disposition refers 
to us.? So Penner is reduced to holding that Plato has inserted this myth in 
spite of the Socratic philosophy that he is otherwise representing in that di- 
alogue. This seems to me unlikely. It may well be the case that the historical 
Socrates was diffident or agnostic about the immortality of the soul.” But 
we are here concerned with whether the Socrates of the early dialogues is 
just the historical Socrates. The above considerations suggest that he is not. 


80. See Lg. 959B3-4, with 721B7-8, 773E5sff.; Phd. 76C11, 92B5, 95C5-6; Tim. goC2-3. 

81. Brickhouse and Smith (2010, chap. 4), while criticizing Penner's rigorous intellectual- 
ism, yet acknowledge (107) that their own position is a form of intellectualism, agreeing that 
Socrates holds that wrongdoing is to be avoided at all costs because it harms the soul, indeed, 
that it harms the soul necessarily. But unless the soul is the self, one might well make a pruden- 
tial decision to bear a certain amount of 'soul harm,' particularly in extremis. 

82. See Gorg. 493A1-C3. Cf. Cooper 1999, 29-75, for a related argument that Gorgias is a 
‘transitional’ dialogue, transitional between the dialogues of Socratic intellectualism and the 
innovations in moral psychology in Republic. 

83. See Ap. 40C-41D. 
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Christopher Rowe 


The last Socraticist I will consider is Christopher Rowe, whose 2007 book, 
Plato and the Art of Philosophical Writing, takes a radically new approach 
in opposition to the position that the dialogues somewhere contain the 
philosophy of Socrates and somewhere else contain the philosophy of Pla- 
to. Rowe wants to argue that all the dialogues are Socratic, that is, that 
Plato is in every dialogue representing Socratic philosophy. What appears 
to most as a change of mind on Plato's part is actually only a change of 
strategy. Hence, his view is a very unusual sort of unitarianism as opposed 
to developmentalism: the unitarianism of Socraticism rather than of Plato- 
nism as traditionally understood. 

Thus, Rowe's Plato embraces the truth of the Socratic paradox that no 
one does wrong willingly, the unity of the virtues, and the claims that vir- 
tue is knowledge and that we always and only desire our own good.*” Like 
Penner, Rowe believes that a doctrine of the unity of soul and hence of the 
impossibility of Gkpaota is intended by Socrates to provide the necessary 
support for these claims. For this reason, to abandon this unity in favor of 
the partitioning of the soul is (as it is for Penner) to abandon Socrates’ 
philosophy. For Rowe, however, Plato is to be understood not to take parti- 
tioning seriously, that is, itis not a necessary consequence of embodiment.* 
In fact, the embodied soul only appears to have three parts; in reality or in 
its essence it is a unity.? If people choose to act on their appetites, then we 
can characterize this within a tripartite framework, but it is not necessary 
for people so to act. 

Rowe's position that in Republic the soul is truly a unity would be easier to 
understand and endorse if by ‘true soul’ he meant the soul when separate 
from the body. For in Republic 10 and in Timaeus Plato seems to hold just 
that.” In fact, though, Rowe maintains that tripartition is not the burden of 
the philosophical adept in their embodied state. It is not the burden of the 
virtuous since virtue is knowledge, and with this knowledge, itis not possible 
for one to be overpowered by one's appetites. One who is virtuous has, po- 
tentially, the appetites or passions that ordinary people have, but these are 
completely within the control of his knowledge of what is good for himself. 


84. Rowe 2007. Peterson (2011) outbids Rowe in the market for Socratic purity by arguing 
that not only is Socrates innocent of metaphysics and of ‘doctrine’ generally, but that Plato 
is, too. 

85. Rowe 2007, viii. 

86. Ibid., 19. 

87. Ibid., 26. 

88. Ibid., 166-67. 

89. Ibid., 170-71. This claim seems to contradict explicitly Rep. 612A4-6: viv 88 tà v TO 
àvOponíivo Pio náOn te Kai stön, ås yuon, teks adtijs 6.AnA00apev. (We have, I think, 
given now a rather good account of the states and forms of it [the soul] in human life.) 

90. Rep. 611B9-612A6; Tim. 41C-D, 69C5-6, 69E1, goA. 
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So he will never act contrary to what he knows is good, which is supposedly 
the phenomenon that leads to the postulation of a partitioned soul. 

For this interpretation to work, Rowe has to assume that Plato, in pre- 
senting his moral psychology in Republic, is making a distinction between 
knowledge and belief such that it is only the former that is impervious to 
appetite and hence to actions that appear to be acratic. Leontius does act 
against his belief that corpse-gazing is bad for him because he embraces an- 
other (false) belief that his appetite for corpse-gazing ought to be satisfied. 
By contrast, someone who knew that corpse-gazing was bad for him would 
never even recognize in himself such an appetite. 

Here is the problem with this interpretation. Leontius’s belief that 
corpse-gazing is bad for himself could not, if true, differ from the belief of a 
virtuous man that corpse-gazing is bad for himself. Even if the virtuous man 
can be said to know the reasons for this, that is, have a true moral theory 
about why it is wrong for him to do it, the psychological states of this person 
and Leontius do not or at least need not differ in this regard at the mo- 
ment of decision.®! Where they differ is in the fact that the virtuous person 
has no appetite for corpse-gazing, whereas Leontius does. Rowe interprets 
this to mean that in his case what is about to be overpowered when he 
gazes is "[his] own particular belief about what it is best for him to do."?? If 
that is so, then how are we to understand Leontius’s belief that corpse-gaz- 
ing is wrong for him? Was not that the belief he held about what is best for 
him to do? Either Leontius is or is not acting against what he thinks is the 
best thing for him to do. If he is, then his appetite for corpse-gazing is not to 
be identified with his belief that this is the best thing for him to do; if he is 
not, then he is not an acratic. In short, his appetite for corpse-gazing cannot 
be characterized or constituted by his belief that corpse-gazing is best for 
him. Consequently, Rowe either has to describe Leontius in such a way that 
he is really not an acratic—in which case Plato's explicit analysis of his state 
of mind and his action is pointless—or else he has to show that knowledge 
as opposed to belief makes a substantive difference to the psychology of 
action. But since for Rowe, Plato wants to maintain that knowledge just is a 
form of belief, it is difficult to see how he can do this.?? 

On Rowe's behalf, it must be said that the apparent denial of the possibil- 
ity of àkpaoía in Protagoras and the apparent recognition of the phenom- 
enon in Republic poses a problem for any unitarian, whether Socraticist or 
Platonist. For the latter, itis open to maintain that Plato changed his mind 
at the same time as he held to his fundamental principles, namely, the 
identity of the person with the rational soul and the desire of every person 


91. See below for Rowe's discounting of the difference between knowledge and belief in 
Republic and Theaetetus. 

92. Rowe 2007, 173. 

93. See ibid., 134, where it is clear that Rowe thinks that if we had knowledge of Forms 
before birth, then that knowledge would be part of our ‘belief set.’ 
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for the good. For the former, however, any dialogue after (or other than) 
Protagoras must be interpreted such that &kpaota is utterly trivialized in 
order to maintain the appropriate interpretation of the claim that virtue is 
knowledge and no one does wrong willingly. More than this, éykp&te1a, or 
continence, must also be trivialized or turned into something mysterious, 
since if one knows (or strongly believes) that something is bad for one, it 
will on Rowe’s interpretation not be possible for one even to be tempted 
to do the opposite in the sense in which we would ordinarily say that a con- 
tinent person was tempted but did not give in. The inevitable elimination 
of continence (or its conflation with virtue) along with incontinence (or 
its conflation with vice) might strike one as exactly right. That is probably 
what the early Stoics thought. But then Rowe’s task, like that of any inter- 
preter of Plato, is to determine what Plato held, not what Plato should 
have held or would have held had he taken the apposite Stoic counsel. 
Rowe’s relentless discounting of Platonic metaphysics and epistemol- 
ogy on behalf of the thesis that Plato is thoroughly Socratic in all the 
dialogues in which Socrates appears as the principal interlocutor is im- 
plausible on many fronts.” But it is particularly damaging to his Socrati- 
cism in regard to knowledge (¿niotýun) and the Forms. For Rowe wants 
to argue that the core of Socratic doctrine is that virtue is knowledge, 
and that this knowledge or wisdom is about what is good and bad for 
us. To have knowledge is to grasp the truth about such things.” That, 
for Rowe, is equivalent to ‘seeing’ the Forms of Justice, Good, Beauty, 
etc. In Republic, what differentiates the ‘lovers of sights and sounds’ from 
true philosophers is not that the former have mere belief about sensibles 
whereas the latter have knowledge of separate Forms, but that the former 
have false belief about Forms whereas the latter have (more or less) true 
beliefs about Forms.” In fact, anyone who is making a universal judgment 


94. Ibid., 255-56. See 200-201: “[In the Republic, book 5] Socrates does not set out to give 
an exposition of epistemology or metaphysics, and if we read it as such we are liable to convict 
him of saying things he doesn't want to say at all." One wonders how we are to determine *what 
Socrates wants to say" other than by what he in fact does say. Does it not make more sense, 
at least, to take what he does say as a starting point for determining what he wants to say? 

95. Ibid., 209. 

96. Ibid., 213. Cf. Fine (1990) for a similar view. In Gerson 2003, 148—73, I have tried to 
show that there is no textual basis in Republic for this view. One might adduce Rep. 505B5-6, 
where it is said that the many believe the Good to be pleasure, as evidence that it is possible to 
have óó&a of Forms. But this passage (and others) cannot mean that the many are referring to 
the Idea of the Good and then making a propositional claim about it. For, surely, Plato would 
deny that one could have a vision of the Good, a vision that is available only to philosophers, 
and then go on to make false statements about it. As much can be said for claims like those of 
Stemmer (1985, 86) that the false answers to the ‘what is X’ question in the early dialogues 
proves that there can be false belief about Forms. To suppose that there can be false beliefs 
about Forms is to conflate false belief with ignorance, something that is inconsistent with the 
Divided Line's separation of these. Someone who believes that the Good is pleasure would 
be no different from someone who was ignorant of—that is, had no cognitive contact with— 
the Good. In order to separate false belief from ignorance, one would have to stipulate that the 
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is referring to Forms. Rowe allows that the separation of Forms and the 
radical distinction of knowledge and belief would make Platonism sub- 
stantially different from Socraticism, but in fact Plato does not subscribe 
to this. 

It is clear why Rowe’s Socratic unitarianism would be undermined by 
ascribing to Plato the view that Forms are separate and that knowledge of 
them is discontinuous with belief about sensibles. For the knowledge that is 
to be virtue is for Rowe a true belief about what our good consists in doing 
at any particular moment. But such a belief could not have as its object a 
Form much less a separate Form. That is apparently why Rowe goes on 
to suggest that the knowledge is of an ‘Aristotelian universal." Perhaps 
Rowe can draw some support for this claim from Aristotle’s criticism of 
Forms to the effect that Forms are supposed to function as universals as 
well as separate particulars. And yet the dilemma facing Rowe is that if 
this Form-as-universal is supposed to be the object of the knowledge that is 
virtue, how will this amount to a true belief about what to do in a particular 
circumstance or what is good or bad for the individual at this moment??? 
But if it does not amount to this belief, then it is also far from obvious why 
knowledge of it—knowledge, say, of what justice is—will motivate someone 
to act in the way that Rowe thinks one must act. For this knowledge of what 
justice is will not amount to the knowledge that justice is good for me here 
and now. And if it does not, then it is false that virtue just is this knowledge 
of a universal. 

What Rowe requires is an objective link between all the virtues, under- 
stood to be necessarily expressions of the Good and one's own good. That 
is, he needs a metaphysical link between universal goodness and the good- 
ness that is the core of his interpretation of Socrates’ psychological ego- 
ism. But Rowe's Socrates and Rowe's Plato eschew such metaphysical ex- 
cess. Granted, it is not decisive to insist that Aristotle and other members 
of the Old Academy present a radically different picture.'^? Still, as I have 
argued, on Rowe's view Plato spent most of his career making claims he did 


one holding the false belief was actually referring to the subject to which the attribution of the 
predicate was equivalent to the false belief. But the only way to refer to an immaterial Form 
is to know it. It is not clear that even the mathematicians in the Divided Line are referring to 
Forms when they hypothesize their existence. If, though, they are, their mode of cognition, 
Oi&vota, must be distinct from óga. Cf. Phd. 84A8, where the philosopher's vision of that 
which is true and divine is a vision of “that which is not an object of belief” (&5d6&aotov). 

97. Rowe 2007, 251. 

98. See Meta. Z 13, 1038b35-1039a3; Z 16, 1040b26-30; M 9, 1086a32-35. 

gg. For Aristotle, the @pdvipoc is able to see the application of the universal principle to 
the particular circumstance. But a universal principle is certainly not a Form. 

100. See Rowe 2007, 48, "But there is no reason why we should follow Aristotelian doxog- 
raphy here....Aristotle's ‘authority’ amounts to nothing." This unequivocal rejection of the 
entire body of Aristotle's testimony seems to spring more from a refusal to accept what this 
testimony tells us about Plato's philosophy than from a reasoned examination of its import 
and value. 
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not believe in support of an ethical position that would be defensible only 
if those claims were true. The hypothesis that there is a fully articulated 
Socratic philosophy in the dialogues distinct from and even opposed to 
Platonic philosophy has very little to recommend it. I think that the extant 
historical evidence enables us to do better than this. 
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Reading the Dialogues Platonically 


If we are going to give ownership of all the doctrines in the dialogues 
to Plato—the elements of UP and the positive responses to them—then 
we are going to have to face the question of whether Plato's thought 'de- 
veloped' in any way.! We have already seen that he may have changed his 
mind about the possibility of óxpaoía. He also may have changed his mind 
about the relation between the philosopher and the statesman, the nature 
of pleasure, the need for a superordinate Idea of the Good, the extent of the 
realm of Forms—indeed, whether separate Forms exist at all—the relation 
of Forms to numbers, the ‘part’ of the soul that is immortal (as opposed 
to the entire soul), the nature of the correct philosophical method, the 
relation of the soul to the body, and the nature of emotions. This list is not 
intended to be exhaustive. Given Plato's preferred way of communicating 
his philosophical views, there is an almost irresistible tendency to try to sort 
out these hypothetical changes in his views along something like a develop- 
mental trajectory. That is, since we have to work so hard in ferreting out the 
position being maintained, it would help considerably if we could discover 
that that position was a revision or repudiation of an earlier version. 

Another reason for the allure of developmentalism is that at one level 
it seems obviously true. It can hardly be supposed that whenever Plato first 
created a dialogue with the character Socrates, he already had in mind all 
the detailed claims that flow through the entire corpus. Moreover, with the 
founding of the Academy in 387 or thereabouts, one must suppose that the 
regular opportunity to discuss his views with others presented Plato with 


1. See Press 1996 for a valuable survey of modern opinion on the relationship between the 
dialogues and Plato's thought, that is, Platonism. 
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questions and problems that he was naturally inclined to consider.’ It is not 
unreasonable that, prodded by such challenges, ideas occurred to him that 
had not occurred before. It hardly needs to be added that with the arrival of 
Aristotle and his association with Plato over the last twenty years or so of the 
master's life, Plato was, shall we say, inspired, to put it in the most neutral 
manner, to come at some of his central concerns in ways that could not be 
found in works written earlier. 

It will be noted that all of the above putative ‘developments’ can be ac- 
counted for within the ambit of UP. Even a reconsideration of the range of 
Forms or the exact meaning of 'separation' need not entail a wavering of 
commitment to UP. In fact, if the arguments of the last chapter are thought 
to be at least somewhat plausible, there is not a shred of evidence that Plato 
ever ‘developed’ regarding his fundamental oppositions or ‘antis.’ This is 
the unanimous opinion of the Platonists of antiquity. 

When, though, we do compile a list of issues on which Plato's precise 
views are not incontrovertibly clear, we can begin to see the origin of the 
various versions of Platonism. For example, the nature of the soul, the rela- 
tions existing among the entities within the intelligible realm, and the na- 
ture of cognition are not unequivocally determinable from axioms derived 
from UP. Some versions of Platonism are constructed by giving greater 
weight to an argument in one dialogue than to one in another. The author- 
ity accorded to Plato for having ‘revealed’ the best, that is, most complete 
and most defensible, version of Platonism does not preclude the opting 
for some specific claims that do actually contradict what Plato says in one 
dialogue if not contradicting what he says in another. 

In the light of deep puzzlement about how to arrive at a non-question- 
begging developmental picture of Plato's thought, many scholars have striv- 
en to construct a chronology of the dialogues based on some criterion other 
than philosophical.* The preferred method is stylometric analysis. This in- 
volves an attempt to discover significant, albeit subtle, shifts in Plato's style 
of Greek composition, shifts that, owing to their subtlety, are likely to be 
largely unconscious. The method has been much refined over the last cen- 
tury since its inception, particularly with the invention of computer-assisted 
analysis. The results are neither surprising nor particularly enlightening. 


2. See Nails 2002, 248, who argues that the actual date of Plato's birth was not 427 but 
424/3. Coupled with Plato's claim in the Seventh Letter that he first visited Syracuse at about 
forty years of age, and the remark in D.L. 9.20 that the Academy was founded after Plato 
returned from Sicily, that would make its founding around 383 instead of 387. The view of 
Ryle (1966, 222-25) that there is no evidence that the Academy was founded earlier than 370 
depends on rejecting both the chronology of the Seventh Letter and that of Diogenes Laertius. 
According to Ryle's chronology, Euthydemus, Meno, Gorgias, and the unfinished Thrasymachus 
[Republic 1] must have preceded the founding of the Academy. 

3. See Fronterotta 2001, 2007. 

4. See Campbell 1867 and 1896 for pioneering studies. More recently, see Ledger 1989, 
Brandwood 1990, Kahn 2002. 
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That is, even assuming their reliability, they do not begin to settle the larger 
philosophical issues motivating developmentalism.? 

Developmentalism of various sorts is to be distinguished from unitarian- 
ism, the view that there is no change in doctrine across the dialogues. Just 
as there are, of course, many versions of developmentalism, so there are 
many versions of unitarianism.° The unitarianism of those who hold that 
the dialogues are the sole locus of Plato's philosophy is substantially differ- 
ent from the unitarianism of those who hold that the so-called unwritten 
teachings are the locus of Plato's philosophy and the dialogues serve only a 
protreptic function in relation to these. I will deal with the unitarianism of 
those who hold that there are no doctrines in the dialogues in the section 
below titled “Plato the Artist, Plato the Philosopher,” and the proponents of 
the unwritten teachings in “Plato’s Sel Testimony." 


Plato and Developmentalism 


Here I address developmentalism generally. None of the versions of this 
view with which I am familiar suggest that Plato developed out of or into a 
commitment to UP, although the version that Socraticists tend to embrace 
yields an 'early' Plato whose philosophical commitments are obscure. All 
versions of developmentalism try to divide the dialogues into early, mid- 
dle, and late phases. Since we have nothing like a certain chronology for 
the dialogues, a hypothetical chronology is made to follow by an immedi- 
ate inference from a developmental ordering. Thus, for instance, if the 
tripartitioning of the soul is supposed to be a development out of a unified 
psychology, then Republicis supposed to have been written later than Phaedo 
or Protagoras. Since Phaedrus seems to assume a tripartite soul (albeit in a 
myth), itis supposed to have been written later than Republic. Since Timaeus 
explicitly mentions the immortal part of the tripartite soul, it must, too, not 
only assume tripartition, but be later than Republic, which does not unam- 
biguously affirm the immortality of only one part of the tripartite soul. 

With respect to Forms, developmentalists generally hold, partly on the 
basis of Aristotle's testimony, that Plato separated the Forms, whereas 
Socrates did not. So dialogues are ‘early’ if they contain explicit or implicit 
reference to supposedly unseparated Forms, but ‘middle’ if they discuss 
separate Forms. Thus, the dialogues without separate Forms seem to coin- 
cide with the aporetic dialogues, which, for the Socraticists, represent 
Socratic philosophy, but for other developmentalists represent the early 
phase of Plato's development." 


5. See the magisterial Studies in Platonic Chronology, reprinted in Thesleff 2009, whose skep- 
ticism about the chronological ordering of the dialogues based on an exhaustive survey of 
over one hundred years of attempts is a salutary counterpoint to the blithe assumptions of the 
‘early-middle-late’ chronologists. 

6. See Shorey 1904, 1933; Cherniss 1936; Kahn 1996. 

7. See Beversluis 2006, 88. 
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For developmentalists, Parmenides represents something of a watershed. 
In this dialogue, the hypothesis of Forms is attacked, albeit by Parmenides 
himself and his disciple Zeno. Socrates—a very young Socrates—is cast 
as the defender of the hypothesis. In one version of developmentalism, 
these Eleatic attacks are for Plato decisive, and subsequent to Parmenides, 
he abandoned the hypothesis of separate Forms in favor of some other 
realistic theory of universals, perhaps something that is supposedly akin 
to an Aristotelian theory? In another version, Parmenides does not mark 
Plato's abandonment of the theory of Forms, but rather its modification. 
The modification is supposedly a response to irrefutable Eleatic criticisms, 
though it is not always noted that Parmenides himself is made to say that 
unless his objections can be met, then discourse is completely destroyed.? 
What a theory of Forms would be that is not a theory of separate Forms is 
not anywhere clearly articulated. 

The principal stumbling block for the first version is T?maeus, tradition- 
ally thought to be a late dialogue, containing unambiguously an assertion 
of the existence of separate Forms. The bold hypothesis of G. E. L. Owen 
to redate Timaeus to the ‘middle’ period instead of the ‘late’ period and 
hence to remove the impediment to the hypothesis of an abandonment 
of separate Forms in the latter has not been widely accepted. The main 
reason brought against Owen's hypothetical redating of Timaeus is that the 
hypothesis of Form seems to be operating, even if not prominently, in other 
dialogues that Owen himself agrees are to be dated later than Parmenides, 
including Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus." 

The principal stumbling block to the second version is the difficulty in 
explaining exactly what modifications to the hypothesis of separate Forms 
are supposed to answer the objections to that hypothesis in the first part 
of Parmenides. This difficulty is no doubt exacerbated by the obvious fact 
that the 'exercise' that is supposedly going to lay down the principles for 
answering the objection consists of the second part of Parmenides, perhaps 
the most obscure part of the Platonic corpus. How this exercise will yield 
the principles for modifying the hypothesis that the young Socrates defends 
in the first part of the dialogue has never been satisfactorily explained. For 
example, a standard diagnosis of the problem raised by Parmenides in the 


8. See Owen 1953. 
9. Parm. 185B6-C3: Lékpatec, wd ui] £dogt etn tov Svtwv sivo, sig rávta TA vuv] 
Kai d.a. toradta dnoPréwas, um8é xt pieitat siðoç Evdc Exdotov, obSé Stor tpéyet trjv 
didvoiavy É&gi, ur] ¿ðv iðéav tov Svtwv éxdotov tiv abti del eivat, Kai obcoc trjv TOD 
SiaréyeoOar S6vayiv navtánaoı tapepe. tod totoótou ui£v oùv por Gokeic Kai WAAAOV 
yoOjo0ar. (Socrates, if, considering all these difficulties and others, too, one will not allow 
Forms of these things, nor some Form defined in every case, he will not have anywhere to turn 
his thinking, so long as he will not allow that there is an Idea of each of these things that is 
eternally self-identical; if he does this, he will destroy altogether the power of discourse. But 
you seem to me to be more than aware of this.) Cf. Soph. 259E4-6. 
10. See Owen 1953, and the response of Cherniss 1957. 
11. See Ross 1951, chaps. 6 and 7, for a convenient collection of the passages in these 
dialogues in which Forms appear. 
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so-called Third Man Argument is that it assumes that Socrates is committed 
to the self-predication of Forms. Thus, the Form of Largeness must be itself 
large, making it apt for including with other large things thus requiring 
another Form of Largeness “over and above them." A nondevelopmental 
view, or a unitarian, will want to say that self-predication was no part of the 
character of Forms in the first place, in which case Plato does not need to 
alter his account to exclude this assumption. A developmentalist will want 
to say that selfpredication follows from separation, in which case the solu- 
tion to the problem is to recast the account of Forms minus the offending 
metaphysical claim. Forms then become something like universals; whereas 
it is perhaps the case that a separately existing Form of Largeness must be 
paradigmatically large, it makes no sense to say that the universal largeness 
is large. The problem here is, once again, Timaeus, which seems commit- 
ted to separation, as well as the other dialogues mentioned above in which 
there is not a shred of evidence that separation is abandoned in favor of a 
realistic theory of universals. 

Regarding the apparent conflicts or tensions or even contradictions 
in the dialogues thought to be fodder for a developmentalist story, I 
think the evidence is inconclusive. One part of the reason for this may 
well be the nature of the dialogue. For the most part, as, for example, in 
Sophist, Socrates only adduces the metaphysical apparatus immediately 
required to solve the problem posed in the dialogue, in this case, how, 
given that the sophist is a purveyor of falsity or nonbeing, can he really 
have a métier after all? How, in short, is it possible for nonbeing to be 
the something that is supposedly the sophist's stock-in-trade? There is, in 
fact, a good deal of metaphysical apparatus needed to solve this problem, 
though not every possible consideration regarding Forms, including the 
superordinate Idea of the Good. So the question of whether at the time of 
writing Sophist Plato was still committed to this Idea and to all that he said 
about Forms in Republic (including the maximally wide-ranging criterion 
for positing Forms in the first place) cannot be answered definitively. It 
is reasonable to think that Plato did not express everything he in fact 
believed at the time of writing each dialogue; it is equally reasonable to 
think that at the least Plato wrote some dialogues believing that some 
things he had said previously were said incautiously, precipitously, or with- 
out sufficient precision. 

The prospects for developmentalism providing us with illuminating 
results regarding the ultimate version of Platonism embraced by Plato 
himself are, therefore, dim. This is not, of course, to say that devel- 
opmentalism is necessarily false. I wish to argue, however, that what is 
called for is another approach to dealing with the evidence that inspires 
developmentalism. 


12. See, e.g., Vlastos 1954. 
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Let us begin with the consideration that there is no evidence that Plato 
wrote any of his dialogues prior to the founding of the Academy. This in 
itself is not a particularly important point, though if true it does suggest that 
all of his writings were those of a decidedly mature thinker, at least forty 
years of age. My main point, however, is that on the hypothesis of a post- 
387-383 dating for all of the dialogues, we might speculate that they are 
all in one sense the product of his discussions with colleagues and students 
of philosophy.'* With the arrival of Aristotle at the Academy about twenty 


13. See Taylor 2002, 77, summarizing what he takes to be the “present paradigm" for un- 
derstanding Socrates and Plato, “Plato’s immediate reaction to Socrates’ death was to compose 
a series of works (Apology, Crito, Gorgias, Euthyphro, and Meno) linked by their content more or 
less immediately to Socrates’ trial and its aftermath” (my italics). Note that Taylor simply omits 
Phaedo, which, one would think, is no less immediately linked to Socrates' trial and death than 
are the others listed. It was perhaps Schleiermacher (1836, 16, 44) who first made the ground- 
less claim that a number of Plato's dialogues (including Phaedrus, Protagoras, and Parmenides) 
are “youthful” and were written “in early manhood.” Cf. Burnet 1928, 48: “I have tried to show 
that what are known as the ‘Socratic dialogues’ of Plato were written in the years just after the 
death of Socrates—I cannot believe that any of them were written before that—and that his 
chief purpose in them was to give as complete and faithful a picture as he could of his mas- 
ter’s personality and teaching.” Burnet is followed by, among many others, Guthrie 1975, 67. 
There is an ancient tradition that after the death of Socrates in 399, Plato went to Tarentum in 
southern Italy, where he met the Pythagorean Archytas of Tarentum. See Cicero, Rep. 1.10.16, 
De fin. 5.29.87. D.L. 3.6 has him also traveling to Megara, Cyrene, and Egypt, as well as to Italy, 
where he supposedly met the Pythagoreans Philolaus and Eurytus. See Huffman 2005, 32-42, 
for a judicious consideration of the evidence supporting a visit to Tarentum—or at least to 
southern Italy—early after the death of Socrates and conflicting evidence suggesting that the 
first visit to the Pythagoreans occurred shortly before the founding of the Academy. The issue 
here is whether Plato’s well-documented interest in fourth-century Pythagoreanism antedates 
or postdates the ‘early’ dialogues. See Kennedy 2011, who presents a detailed case for the 
Pythagorean architecture of all Platonic dialogues, including those that have been thought 
to be ‘Socratic’ and, therefore, ‘early.’ See 247-49, where Kennedy argues that the Pythago- 
rean allegorical structure found in later dialogues is equally present in Apology and Euthyphro. 
Rejecting the identification of early dialogues with Socratic philosophy and later dialogues 
with Platonic philosophy, Kennedy concludes (249): “If instead of a distinction between early 
and late, we have only a distinction between elementary and advanced, the simpler ‘Socratic’ 
dialogues are merely evidence that, as has been suggested, Plato varied the degree to which he 
revealed the complexities of his philosophy.” 

14. See Kahn 1981, 307, who agrees that there is no evidence for dating any of the dia- 
logues in the 390s, though for some reason he goes on to date tentatively Jon, Apology, Crito, 
and Hippias Minor during this period. See also Kahn 1992, 239, who seems to assume that the 
early dialogues were written in the period 399-387. On the basis of this assumption, Kahn 
argues against Vlastos that it is implausible that during this twelve-year period Plato's views 
did not change, meaning that during this period they changed from being purely ‘Socratic’ 
to being at least in part ‘Platonic.’ I see no grounds for Kahn's and Vlastos's shared assump- 
tion that during this twelve-year period, Plato was writing dialogues, whether these be Socratic 
or Platonic. Allen (2010, 13) argues that some Platonic dialogues must have been written 
before 383 to ‘justify’ the opening of the Academy. She then goes on to list a host of dialogues 
(166, n. 13) as "generally thought to have been written by the opening of the school." These 
dialogues include Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Protagoras, Charmides, Ion, Laches, Hippias Minor, 
Euthydemus, Gorgias, Hippias Major, Lysis, Menexenus, Meno, Cratylus, Phaedo, Symposium, and Re- 
public 1. There is no evidence for the pre-Academic dating of even one of these dialogues, let 
alone all of them. The idea that Plato had to be seen as having intellectual stature by means of 
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years later, the hypothesis of dialogues reflecting discussions becomes more 
concrete. For in Aristotle's own works, beginning with his dialogues, on- 
ward through his 'esoteric' writings, produced while Plato was still alive, 
and then for the last twenty-five years or so of his own life, there is also 
abundant evidence that he is reflecting ongoing Academic discussions. In 
this regard, the parallels between Plato's dialogues that are probably late 
and the earliest of Aristotle's writings are particularly striking. 

We need to keep in mind that it was in Plato's Academy that a technical 
vocabulary for the expression of versions of Platonism based UP was being 
formulated. The vocabulary for making distinctions and formulating argu- 
ments regarding being, cognition, causality, emotions, conation, argument, 
etc., was actually being constructed in the discussions that were occurring 
daily in the Academy. Some of the results of these discussions are found in 
the dialogues; some are found in Aristotle's works, including those that are 
probably early. Sometimes we find Plato shifting his vocabulary, for exam- 
ple, his alteration in the use of the words for desire or appetite, ériupío, 
from Symposium to Republic, or his shift within Republic regarding the use of 
the term ¿motýun. In Philebus we discover a settled vocabulary about how 
to talk about the emotions, a vocabulary that is taken up by Aristotle in his 
Rhetoric. In Plato's various accounts of causality, we find a shifting vocabu- 
lary that is finally fixed in Aristotle’s Physics. Plato in Timaeus and elsewhere 
uses metaphor to discuss what Aristotle eventually expresses in the techni- 
cal language of ÜAr, or matter. Aristotle's accounts of the types of desire in 
his Nicomachean Ethics reflect distinctions that are found in the dialogues, 
though not formally so. Discussions regarding the technical vocabulary of 
logic begin to get their airing in the second part of Parmenides and then 
are later formalized by Aristotle, beginning with his Prior Analytics, and ex- 
tending to Physics and book Delta of Metaphysics containing a philosophical 
compendium of technical vocabulary. The extremely difficult problem of 
the relation between the various modes of cognition and the noncognitive 
properties of organic life are treated by Plato mostly metaphorically and 
with a loose vocabulary and then expressed formally only by Aristotle in De 
anima: “intellect [vovc] is a genus different from soul [yoy]." Plato strives 
in Laws to articulate a vocabulary for different kinds of motion (kívnoic), 
wishing to distinguish the *motion' of thought from any other kind, though 
he is still willing to call that *motion.' Aristotle invents an entirely new 
word—évé pyeva—for the ‘motion’ of thought. 

This list can be easily extended. What we need to keep in mind is that 
Plato is quite obviously looser in his terminology than is Aristotle, and that 
this looseness sometimes leads the reader to conclude that Plato is asserting 


multiple publications in order to justify his school is entirely gratuitous. The entire hypothesis 
of an ‘early’ dating is, it seems to me, driven by an antecedently determined groundless theory 
about Platonic development. If we do not accept that theory, the hypothesis that the dialogues 
are all intra-Academic exercises is at least as plausible as the alternative. 
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something different from what he asserts elsewhere, whereas in fact he is 
saying the same thing in different words.” And the justification for this—if 
it needs one—is that Plato is in the process of inventing the distinctions and 
arguments that are being used to express what he takes to be the most solid 
edifice that can be built on the foundation of UP. It is entirely plausible that 
amid the Academic discussions, and especially as a result of Aristotle's criti- 
cal scrutiny, Plato did alter his view on a number of particular issues and, 
even more likely, on how to express a particular position. What we need to 
keep in mind alongside a discussion of these changes is Plato's unwavering 
continued commitment to UP, a commitment shared unequivocally by Ar- 
istotle. This fluidity in the expression of his thinking at the time of writing 
one dialogue or another should not be taken as equivalent to an abandon- 
ment of systematization altogether. On the contrary, the differing responses 
to metaphysical, epistemological, and psychological questions found in the 
dialogues are all undertaken with a systematic goal in mind. This system 
will, as we will see, be a construction on the basis of the claims composing 
UP. Accordingly, rather than thinking of later Platonists as systematizing 
Plato—a view common among scholars of Platonism'’—we should think of 
them (and Plato) as systematizing UP. 

My main contention is the denial of the claim that a pre-Academic set of 
dialogues needs to be postulated in order to distinguish the 'Socratic' Plato 
from Plato himself. If we set aside the fictitious ‘Socratic’ Plato, an alternative 
hypothesis regarding the composition of the dialogues that fits the evidence 
better is that all of them or most of them were intra-Academic exercises. I do 
think the indirect evidence for this is stronger than any indirect evidence 
for pre-Academic compositions. But the only good reason for preferring my 
hypothesis over the contrary must be its superiority in accounting for the 
dialogues themselves, including its answer to the obviously important ques- 
tion of why Plato wrote dialogues in the first place. What I propose is that 
all the dialogues are in a sense occasional pieces, responding to ongoing 
discussions in the Academy." They are all efforts to express, not only Plato's 


15. See D.L. 3.63-64, who says that Plato used a variety of ‘terms’ (Ov6paot) in order to 
make his system not ‘transparent’ (£boÓvortov) to the unlearned. This view, common enough 
in antiquity, assumes that the dialogues represent Platonism rather than constitute it. The 
shifting vocabulary of the dialogues reveals the ongoing intra-Academic project of formulating 
a canonical vocabulary for the discussion of philosophical issues. The best record we have of 
this vocabulary is found in the works of Aristotle. 

16. See, e.g., Dillon 2003, 98, 154. 

17. I do not in this book intend to make this case for each and every dialogue. But I do 
not think I have to do so. If some dialogues were intended to appeal directly to the public 
or if some were written primarily in fond memory of Socrates or if some were written prior 
to the founding of the Academy, this does not undermine the thesis that UP is the matrix 
out of which the positive construct that is Platonism arises. Cf. Steinthal 1998, 59, who char- 
acterizes the dialogues all as responding to "hic et nunc." See Thesleff 2009, 310-29, who 
argues that, with the exception of a proto-Republic book 1 and Apology, all the dialogues are 
intra-Academic exercises. He thinks (264) that these two works were composed around 392. 
Ryle (1966, 200-203) argues that most of the dialogues are “dramatized documentaries" or 
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thinking about one issue or another at a specific time, but also the thinking 
of other members of the Academy. The latter sometimes make anonymous 
appearances as Socrates’ interlocutors expressing objections and philosophi- 
cal positions that were ‘on the table’ in the Academy.’ In no sense, then, are 
the dialogues the exclusive vehicle for the expression of Platonism. As we 
will see presently, Plato tells us as much himself. On this hypothesis, it is in- 
conceivable that it would have occurred to Plato that anyone would take any 
one dialogue as ‘self-contained,’ that is, as exempt from being illuminated by 
what is said elsewhere. Every single one of these occasional pieces has to be 
referred to the fluid or ongoing construction of Platonism, the positive side 
of UP. For this reason, the dichotomy developmentalism/unitarianism is a 
false one. Plato's Platonism and the Platonism of all his followers was con- 
tinuously developing on the unchanging foundation that is UP.? 

The question of why Socrates is the principal interlocutor in almost all 
the dialogues is harder to answer. We should, I think, only be inclined to the 
view that there are no dialogues whose unique purpose is to memorialize 
Socrates or to express his putatively distinctive (non-Platonic) philosophy.?! 


"Moot-memoranda" of actual discussions. Ryle, however, thinks that “the eristic dialogues” 
(basically, the so-called Socratic dialogues) were pre-Academic, and so the provenance of the 
discussions they record is obscure. Sayre (1995, 21-27) agrees that the dialogues are records 
of “regular conversations,” but he takes these to have been between Plato and Socrates. 
This seems implausible, especially for the more technical dialogues. Moreover, what grounds 
are there for identifying Plato with any of the interlocutors of the Socrates in the dialogues? 

18. The fact that Plato does not mention any of his own contemporary philosophers in his 
dialogues (with the exception of Phaedo in Phaedo) supports my interpretation of the reason 
for selecting Socrates as his central figure. If Plato wanted to discuss his own contemporaries, 
that is, those philosophers who were working during the time of the early Academy, then So- 
crates would obviously be dramatically impossible. 

19. That Plato’s unwritten teachings or doctrines are distinct from but continuous with 
that which is contained in his dialogues or exoterica is an important part of the interpretation 
of the Tübingen School. See Gaiser 2004. The supposed ‘lecture on the Good’ is an exception 
since it is 'exoteric' because it is nontechnical but ‘esoteric’ because it is unwritten. Gaiser 
(2004, 296) is emphatic that the term ‘esoteric’ refers only to ‘intra-Academic’ teachings, 
and does not indicate doctrine intended only for a cult or religious or elite group. He further 
insists (297) that the unwritten teachings take philosophical priority over the written works. 
According to my interpretation, the distinction between written and oral transmission of doc- 
trine needs to be largely effaced or at least downplayed, though no doubt there was much 
technical material that did not find explicit expression in the dialogues. That which underlies 
the putative distinction between oral and written transmission is the commitment to a posi- 
tive construct out of UP, variously communicated. The quest for the best systematic account 
of reality is far more important than the mode of communication of results. Cf. Mann 2006, 
374-79, who tends to agree on the effacement of the distinction between the Platonism of the 
dialogues and the Platonism of the Academy, orally transmitted. 

20. There is perhaps a nice parallelism between the negative side of UP and Socratic elen- 
chus in the dialogues. All of the claims that UP stands against are defeated by refutative argu- 
ments of Socrates. 

21. Cf. Schofield 2000, 37, who asserts, “Nearly the entire output of the most powerful 
and fertile thinker in the entire tradition of Western philosophy is conceived as a homage to 
Socrates and in re-creation of his philosophizing.” This hypothesis assumes that the dialogues 
in which Socrates is the principal interlocutor belong to a genre of Loxpatikoi Aóyot, whose 
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My hypothesis is that Socrates’ central role in the dialogues—and his actual 
presence in all the dialogues except Laws—is explained by Plato’s wish to 
have his Platonism encounter all the actual historical proponents of the 
views whose contradictories constitute UP. With a little judicious artistry, 
Plato could bring them all into discussion with Socrates.” Perhaps the 
unique status of Laws in this regard is owing to the fact that there really 
were no giants of practical political philosophy that Plato cared to confront. 
This hypothesis does not, of course, preclude a secondary aim of memo- 
rializing the life of an authentic Platonic hero. But the heroism is to be 
located for Plato as much in Socrates’ personal integrity and independence 
of mind as in his ethics. In any case, nowhere do the paradoxes of Socratic 
ethics appear in the dialogues without the explicit or implicit metaphysical 
apparatus Plato acquired, probably from Pythagoreans, and then in his own 
Academy. 

The above hypothesis seems more than merely speculative if we consider 
that Socrates is the principal interlocutor in dialogues that are, according 
to all Socraticists, expressive of Platonic philosophy, for example, Theaetetus 
and Philebus. It does, indeed, seem odd that if it were Plato’s intention to 
make Socrates the principal interlocutor in the early dialogues in order to 
have him argue for his own distinctive philosophy, he would not use anoth- 
er principal interlocutor when he wished to propound his own philosophy. 
The hypothesis that the dialogues should be ordered according as Plato 
developed from an expounder of Socratic philosophy to a proponent of his 
own is in fact less supported by the evidence than the hypothesis according 


central motivation is apparently the commemorating of Socrates. But this hypothesis runs up 
against the testimony of Aristotle and the dialogues themselves wherein even the proponents 
of the hypothesis concede that not all dialogues in which Socrates is the principal interlocutor 
are dedicated to the “re-creation of his philosophizing.” Hence, it is arbitrary to classify some 
dialogues as ‘Socratic’ and some as not. According to Boys-Stones and Rowe (2013, vii) there 
are some two hundred known works by those who were in some sense followers of Socrates. 
No doubt many of these were written in the decade after the death of Socrates and before the 
founding of the Academy. I do not mean to exclude the very real possibility that part of the 
reason for Plato making Socrates his principal interlocutor was to produce a memorial to So- 
crates superior to all those that had come before. So D.L. 3.48, who thinks Plato succeeded in 
this. See Long 1998, 119, who argues that “Plato, up to and including the composition of the 
Theaetetus, never stops rewriting the Apology [that is, writing an hommage to Socrates]. With the 
Theaetetus Plato completes that task, lets his former Socrates go, and moves on.” His “moving 
on” is occasioned (121) by “a gradual but profound change in [his] conception of philosophy 
and the philosopher.” This position seems to me to be pure fantasy. Sedley (2004, 8) argues 
that in Theaetetus Plato develops a picture of Socrates as the “midwife of Platonism.” For Sedley, 
as for Vlastos, this “midwife” is innocent of metaphysics. Theaetetus represents Plato’s “break” 
with Socrates. 

22. Socrates appears in Timaeus, albeit as a secondary character. His appearance is, how- 
ever, important for linking Timaeus with Republic, the discussion that Timaeus says occurred on 
the “previous day.” But if Socrates appears in Timaeus, then the principal interlocutor cannot 
be the obvious choice for an eminent Pythagorean philosopher known to Plato, namely, 
Archytas of Tarentum, who lived too late for the probable dramatic date of Republic. 
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to which the character Socrates is always a stand-in for the author. This, 
of course, does not mean that Plato’s thought did not develop, but it did 
not develop in the way that proponents of Socratic philosophy in the dia- 
logues claim. 


Plato the Artist, Plato the Philosopher 


All interpreters of Plato agree that he is more than a philosopher. He is 
a literary artist as well. All agree that, apart from the Letters, he chose to 
express himself in the form of dramatic dialogues, some of these more in- 
tensely or completely ‘dialogic’ than others.? Assuming that Laws is his last 
work (and, of course, that it is authentic), he wrote dialogues to the end. 
Most of these dialogues make Socrates the principal interlocutor. Owing to 
the nature of these dialogues, their author does not explicitly intrude into 
the text. This is no more or less the case than for any other author of any 
literary work. These banal facts have left interpreters and disciples with one 
obvious question: How, if at all, can the philosophy of their author be ex- 
tracted from them? Most ancient interpreters, including Aristotle, seem to 
have simply assumed that in the dialogues Socrates and, in a few cases, oth- 
er leading interlocutors were representatives of Plato's views, and therefore 
that the dialogues were a perfectly appropriate place to look for these. It is 
not that they were impervious to the literary qualities of the dialogues; it is 
just that these provide no more than a colorful background for the expres- 
sion of philosophy.” If Socrates is located by the author of the dialogues in 
the agora, or in the countryside, or at the gymnasium, or at a private party, 
these locations simply offer a "setting" for argument. 

In addition to the basic literary form of Plato's writings, there are lit- 
erary forms within the dialogues, including myths and rhetorical displays. 
Although these could be subjected to independent analysis according to 


23. See Schleiermacher 1836, who is the true originator of the idea that the philosophy is 
inseparable from the literary form of the dialogues. Thesleff (2009, 199-210) distinguishes 
five types of dialogue techniques in the Platonic corpus: question and reply, specifically, elen- 
chus; conversation; narrative; dialogue approximating monologue; speech or continuous ex- 
position. Thesleff uses these distinctions, along with much else, to try to determine both an 
absolute and a relative chronology for the dialogues. He has drawn up a table (201) showing 
how the various techniques are interwoven in each of the dialogues. I will not take up the 
many complex issues canvassed by Thesleff, especially that of the likelihood of there being 
multiple versions of individual dialogues. 

24. This requires some qualification, especially for later Platonists. For example, in the 
Anonymous Prologue to Plato's Philosophy, written probably by a disciple of Olympiodorus in the 
second half of the sixth century, the author (chaps. 15-16) claims that each dialogue is a “sort 
of universe," comprising, like our universe, a material component, a formal component, a 
principle that combines these, soul, intellect, and the divine. It is perhaps the case that the 
penchant for integrating literary and philosophical interpretations of the dialogues followed 
from the growing presentation of Platonism through the dialogues, which began most likely 
with Iamblichus. 
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their own literary criteria, in antiquity they were generally brought within 
the ambit of the supposed aim, or okonóc, of the dialogue.” A myth, for ex- 
ample, was somehow to serve this aim. The nature of the aim was, of course, 
open to interpretation; there was no suggestion that Plato's actual intention 
or aim was revealed otherwise than through the dialogue itself. 

At the extreme opposite of the view that the dialogues are a vehicle for 
Plato's philosophy is the view that the literary nature of the dialogues pre- 
cludes the ascription of philosophical positions to their author.?? This view 
does not deny that there are arguments and claims made in the dialogues— 
how, after all, could it?—but it does deny that Plato intends for us to at- 
tribute them to him. Specifically, the literary integrity of the dialogues 
precludes the justifiability of going outside the boundaries of a particular 
dialogue in the sense of making inferences about the philosophy contained 
therein. It is a crucial feature of this view that fidelity to literary integrity 
not only precludes making inferences from one dialogue to the philosophi- 
cal position of their author, but it also precludes the use of one dialogue 
to interpret the philosophy of another.” This point is crucial because it is 
agreed by all parties to this dispute that no single dialogue—not Republic, or 
Timaeus, or Parmenides, or any other—completely expresses Plato's views on 
any single significant subject much less his overall philosophical position. 
Not even ‘dogmatists’ of the strictest observance deny that the literary form 
of Plato's writings guides the composition in a way that precludes anything 
like a comprehensive exposition and defense of a philosophical system. 
Socrates’ interlocutors are often not philosophers—or at least not skillful 
philosophers—and so not likely to appreciate the intricacies of philosophi- 
cal argument given at length; even when his interlocutors are philosophers, 
they and Socrates are always focused on the solution to particular prob- 
lems, a constraint that, were it not observed, would turn the dialogue into 
something very different. 


25. From D.L. 3.57-61 we learn that Thrasyllus, when editing the dialogues into tetralo- 
gies, gave each dialogue a double title, one for the principal interlocutor and one for the 
‘subject’ (np&yua) of the work. He then classifies the dialogue according to its ‘type,’ that 
is, ‘ethical,’ ‘political,’ ‘tentative,’ ‘logical,’ ‘maieutic,’ ‘refutative,’ and ‘critical.’ Of course, 
the so-called Socratic dialogues do not align with any one or more of these categories. Sextus 
Empiricus, PH 1.221, attempts to divide the dialogues into those that are ‘dogmatic’ and those 
that are ‘dubitative,’ but since Socrates appears as the principal interlocutor in what Sextus 
considers to be both types of dialogues, he has to rely on a distinction between those dialogues 
in which Socrates is speaking ‘playfully’ (naíGov) and those in which he is speaking ‘seriously’ 
(onovóáGov). It is only in the latter case that Plato is ‘dogmatizing through Socrates.’ 

26. See Press 2007. 

27. See Tejera 1984 for a particularly rigorous effort to limit the analysis of one dialogue 
to material from that dialogue alone. Tejera, however (93-100), must ultimately rely on “in- 
terdialogic” evidence for his interpretation, which is, principally, that Socratic irony blocks the 
representation of doctrine. For example, Republic is taken to be “an ironic attack on Spartan- 
sim, militarism, and Pythagoreanizing oligarchism” (238). 
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Let us briefly consider two examples. The first is from Phaedo. In the 
course of his ‘autobiography,’ Socrates offers his ‘simple hypothesis’ that it 
is, say, the Form of Largeness or the Form of Beauty or the Form of Twon- 
ess that explains the fact that something is large or beautiful or two, not 
the material out of which these are constructed.” He then adds that, when 
asked to give an account of one of these hypotheses, that is, examining its 
consequences, one would adduce another hypothesis until one arrived at 
“something adequate" (xt (kavov) .? Many scholars have supposed that this 
"something adequate" is another hypothesis of the sort that each Form is 
supposed to be.? It is, indeed, difficult to see how hypothesizing another 
'simple' Form would be adequate for answering the objections that are sup- 
posed to arise from the consequences of the original hypothesis that may 
be ‘discordant’ (dta@@vei) with one another. And yet we have in Republic 
Forms hypothesized by mathematicians and a claim that these hypotheses 
are inadequate?! By contrast, dialecticians use these hypotheses as real hy- 
potheses, that is, as "stepping stones" ora "launching point" until they reach 
something “unhypothetical” (àvunóOsgcov), that is, the first principle of all, 
the Idea of the Good.? Given that this unhypothetical first principle of all 
is, among other things, the source of the *knowability" (tò yvyvóokseo0a1) 
of Forms, the obvious question is why one would be forbidden from using 
the Republic passage—that, too, speaks about Forms as hypotheses and ap- 
peals to an unhypothetical principle of all to supply what is missing from 
these hypotheses—to interpret the otherwise unintelligible passage in 
Phaedo. The only reason that is given for this extraordinary restriction is that 
it would violate the integrity of the literary composition. But, then, unless 
we are given another reason why violation of this integrity for philosophi- 
cal purposes is illicit, the reasoning seems circular. I am aware of no such 
additional reason ever being adduced. 


28. See Phd. 100Coff. 

29. See Phd. 101D5-E1. On this passage, see, e.g, Gallop 1975, 187-92. At 100B6, 
tò àyaðóv is given as one among other Forms that are hypothesized. This suggests that tò 
Ykavov is here indicating a placeholder, so to speak, for whatever provides an adequate expla- 
nation. In Republic, the adequate explanation is designated as unhypothetical and it is identified 
with the Idea of the Good. It is not possible to know if the *promotion' of the Good into a first 
principle of all represents a change in Plato's thinking or whether listing the Good among the 
other Forms is simply loose talk where all the elements of the ‘really real’ are lumped together. 

30. See Gallop 1975, 187-92, for references. Gallop himself can make no sense of this 
claim, though he denies there is evidence for any other interpretation. 

31. See Rep. 510Beff. 

32. See Rep. 511B6, 510B7. Rep.532B1 with 533C9 seem to make virtually certain that the 
reference to an unhypothetical first principle is in fact a reference to the Idea of the Good. 
See Baltzly 1996 and Bailey 2006, who both assume that for Plato there may be multiple 
unhypothetical principles and that these are propositions, like the principle of noncontradic- 
tion. But there is no talk about propositions in these passages, and the uniqueness of the first 
principle is clear. It is the cause of the existence and being and knowability of Forms. Cf. Sayre 
1988, 99-101. 
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The second example comes from Timaeus. Timaeus introduces his 
discussion of the receptacle of becoming and its contents with the caveat 
that his account at this time will be limited. That is, he is not going to speak 
about a “first principle or principles of all” (tiv nepì ånávtov site àpynv 
ette àpyác) of all things owing to the difficulty of giving an account of 
these according to their present method of exposition.? Considering that 
Timaeus is dramatically situated the day after the discussion of Republic, one 
would have thought it fairly obvious that the reference to a “first principle 
of all” is a reference to the Idea of the Good, so designated in Republic. But 
what about “principles” in the plural? Republic mentions no such first prin- 
ciples. And yet Aristotle does, claiming that Plato “reduced” Forms to the 
One and the Great and the Small or the Indefinite Dyad.™ If, in fact, the 
Timaeus passage is alluding to the possibility that the Idea of the Good may 
itself need to be conceptualized as the One and along with it the Indefinite 
Dyad needs to be included as a first principle, not only would the arbitrary 
limitations on interpretation imposed by the literary theory be breached, 
but more important, the interpretation of Timaeus itself would be enor 
mously enriched. For that dialogue tells us that the Demiurge brought in- 
telligibility to the cosmos by using “shapes and numbers” (ctógot te Kai 
ópiOnoic).? Assuming that the One and the Indefinite Dyad are in the 
background, the origin of the shapes and numbers is readily understand- 
able. Without this background, the passage makes little sense, and is for 
that reason usually simply ignored. For if these shapes and numbers are 
only some of the Forms—which is presumably what one would want to argue 
if one thought that the mathematical reduction of Forms was an Aristote- 
lian fiction—then the Demiurge is not, contrary to what is said in the text, 
“ungrudging” in his desire that the cosmos should be maximally endowed 
with intelligibility. 

In Phaedo and Timaeus, then, we have two dialogues whose relation 
to things said in Republic and, indeed, to things said by Aristotle about 
Plato would appear obvious unless one were in the grips of a theory the 


33. See Tim. 48C2-6. Cf. 53D4-7. 

34. See Aristotle, Meta. A 6, 987b18-25. In the light of this specific reference to Plato, we 
should not hesitate to include Plato among those who are criticized in Meta. N 4-5, particu- 
larly for identifying the Good with the One as a principle of all. At 5, 1092a5-11, it seems clear 
that one of the targets is Speusippus and the other, given A 6, 987b18-22, must be Plato. So, 
too, A 10, 1075a34—b1, where the contrast seems again to be between Speusippus and Plato, 
the latter holding that “Good is a principle,” as is the One. Cf. EEA 8, 1218a15-32: 60x16 eivat 
TÒ Ev abdtO tåyaðóv (20-21). See Brunschwig 1970, for a comprehensive argument showing 
that, contrary to claims made by some that the target of Aristotle's criticism is Xenocrates or 
Pythagoreans, it is in all likelihood Plato. In fact, Aristotle is probably making reference to his 
own On the Good containing testimony about Plato's unwritten teachings. 

35. Tim. 53B5. See Taylor 1928, 358, on why these efSn are not nonquantitative Forms, 
but rather the geometrical shapes that are measured by the accompanying numbers. If, how- 
ever, one takes the ef6n as Forms in general, it is entirely unclear what the àpipuoí are sup- 
posed to be. 
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motivations for which are perhaps more obscure than these relations. 
By contrast, if Republic helps explain what is said in Phaedo and is itself 
helped to be explained by what is said in Timaeus and in Aristotle’s testimo- 
ny, then Platonism must be detached from the dialogues, not, of course, 
insofar as these are a witness to it, but only insofar as these are supposed 
to contain it exclusively. And according to the literary interpretation, even 
this jejune result is unavailable, since on its showing, ‘dialogic’ Platonism 
gets shattered into as many authentic dialogues as one cares to postulate. 

The resolve to take the literary form of Plato’s works seriously is com- 
pletely empty, of course, if it does not show us how either that form abso- 
lutely precludes philosophical analysis or somehow shapes it. The view that 
the literary form precludes ascription of the philosophy in the dialogues 
to Plato is equally empty unless it can give some plausible account of what 
(presumably literary) function that philosophy serves. To say that the func- 
tion is protreptic will hardly do. For no one, including no one in antiquity, 
denied that the dialogues have a protreptic function; what they most firmly 
did deny, however, is that the presentation of philosophical argument was 
not itself serving such a function. Accordingly, focus on the protreptic 
function of the dialogue is vacuous unless this is combined with the claim 
that the author is intentionally distancing himself from the philosophical 
claims made therein. Then, the philosophy becomes, as it were, orphaned, 
attributable to no one in particular. On this view, there is no more reason 
to ascribe to Plato any element of UP rather than the opposite of that ele- 
ment. Plato may as well have been a materialist as an antimaterialist; he 
may have actually agreed with Protagoras that man is the measure of all 
things rather than opposed him. It seems to me that Aristotle’s testimony, 
if nothing else, gives the lie to this interpretation. For nowhere are we led 
to believe that Plato does not subscribe to the views put into the mouth of 
Socrates. On the contrary, Aristotle repeatedly refers to things said by the 
literary Socrates as claims made by Plato. In short, Aristotle does not treat 
Plato as a sophist. The suggestion that he was one seems to be completely 
gratuitous. 

More promising perhaps is the view that the literary form of Plato’s writ- 
ings must merely shape our view of the philosophy contained therein. As 
reasonable as this hypothesis might seem, no one who holds it has to my 
knowledge ever shown how exactly it is to yield tangible results. That So- 
crates responds to his interlocutors in a particular way or that his interlocu- 
tors respond to him in a particular way does not seem to be the sort of thing 
that would in itself make us hesitate to take an argument offered on its 
own terms. On this view, the Socrates of the dialogues is a literary character, 
and as such he is all and only what the author wants him to be. If he says 
he is ignorant, then that is what the author wants to convey to the reader. 


36. Compare Thomas Aquinas’s Summa contra Gentiles, an explicitly protreptic work filled 
with argument. Indeed, the arguments are supposed by Aquinas to be the protreptic. 
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Socrates' famous irony is never expressed in relation to the elements of UP; 
it is always expressed in relation to the pretensions of his interlocutors or 
in relation to his own perceived inadequacies, which include his ignorance 
about the very specific things he claims to be ignorant of." 

That Plato had a generally low opinion of many of the people represent- 
ed in his dialogues hardly needs defending. And this includes, of course, 
the self-proclaimed intellectual elite of Athenian society. The multifarious 
ways in which Socrates ridicules and dismisses their unreflective claims cer- 
tainly enhance our conviction that they are, indeed, unreflective and inde- 
fensible. This hardly amounts to a basis for undermining our confidence in 
Plato's commitment to UP or, indeed, to any of the elements of the edifice 
built on that foundation. 

What would undermine that confidence would be the inability to adduce 
the contents of one dialogue on behalf of the interpretation of another.?? 
If the Socrates who is a literary character in, say, Meno, is fundamentally 
different from the Socrates who is a literary character in Phaedo, then we 
cannot use the latter to illuminate the philosophical claims made in the 
former. It is, I agree, difficult to separate those cases in which a later dia- 
logue contains Plato's rethinking of an issue from those that contain his 
further explication of a position held earlier. In the first case, one would 
suppose that the later dialogue cannot be used to interpret the earlier; 
in the second case, there would be no such restriction. But the literary 
interpretation of the dialogues, insisting on the integrity of each work, 
does not permit interdialogue interpretation. When reading Phaedo, we 
must arbitrarily burden ourselves with a sort of hermeneutical Alzheimer's 
disease. A resolve to limit oneself to the experience of each dialogue in 


37. See Tarrant 2000, 26, who argues that the presence of ‘Socratic irony’ in the dialogues 
is a central problem for those who wish to see Socrates as essentially a spokesman for Plato 
himself. This problem, however, disappears if we take the dialogues in the way I have sug- 
gested. That is, the irony of the dialogues need not indicate more than an artistic representa- 
tion of a fragment of an intra-Academic discussion. Moreover, the doctrine of the essential 
incommunicability of philosophical knowledge may well invite the representation of an ironic 
or aporetic or ignorant Socrates. So, Nightingale 1995, 168. Nightingale offers an insightful 
explanation for the literary character of the dialogues, namely, that Plato intends to demar- 
cate philosophy by the encounter of philosophers, especially Socrates, with nonphilosophers 
within other genres of discourse, like poetry and drama. Nightingale concludes (193), "Plato 
also marked the boundaries of philosophy by scripting intertextual encounters with tradi- 
tional genres of poetry and rhetoric." 

38. Blondell (2002, 5-6) emphasizes the “primacy of the individual dialogue,” allowing 
at the same time the location of the “events” in the dialogue in a “web of spatial, temporal, 
and cultural contexts." In her treatment of individual dialogues, Blondell rarely allows her- 
self an appeal to distinctions and arguments in other dialogues. Gonzalez (1995) argues that 
because for Plato knowledge is nonpropositional, there cannot be doctrine in the dialogues. 
To extract doctrine from the dialogue would be to betray this claim. I agree with Gonzalez on 
the nonpropositional nature of the highest form of cognition for Plato. But from this it does 
not follow that there is no doctrine in the dialogues in the sense of ‘beliefs’ (60650) that Plato 
takes to be true. 
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its entirety without any dissonance caused by adducing ‘alien’ doctrine 
from elsewhere no doubt has a certain austere charm. If, however, this 
approach takes seriously the doctrine in the target dialogue, what is the 
possible justification for excluding help in its interpretation coming from 
other dialogues? The response that drawing on such help undermines 
the appreciation of the literary work is of consequence only if there is 
doctrine in one dialogue supposedly insulated from critical analysis rest- 
ing on doctrines from another. Even if the doctrine in one dialogue is 
inseparable from the literary form of its presentation, it is a non sequitur 
to go on to claim that for this reason doctrines from another dialogue can- 
not be adduced on behalf of its interpretation. For to make the doctrine 
inseparable from the form of its delivery is to make the delivery part of 
the doctrine. But then this doctrine ought to be apt for illumination pro- 
vided from elsewhere. For example, if itis held that in a dialogue wherein 
the subject of knowledge is considered, the real doctrine being conveyed 
is not the nature of knowledge but the nature of the communication of 
knowledge, then what is said elsewhere about this ought to be relevant to 
its interpretation. Again, if it is held that the doctrine that no one does 
wrong willingly is shown in the unmovable character of Socrates, then the 
doctrine of how knowledge affects behavior can be illuminated from else- 
where, too. 

There is no argument that I am aware of that shows that there is some- 
thing philosophically mistaken in using Republic to help understand 
Symposium. If Republic is so usable, then the literary interpretation of the 
dialogues is substantially false if that interpretation entails the illicitness of 
such use. No one expects Shakespeare's Hamlet to appear onstage in King 
Lear to comment on the king's behavior. Yet Plato's Socrates on numerous 
occasions makes reference to previous discussions or to issues that were 
discussed elsewhere.? The "elsewhere" need not necessarily be in other 
dialogues. What, though, could be the motive for denying the use of what is 
said in one dialogue to interpret another, unless one starts with the assump- 
tion that there is no doctrine to interpret in the first place??? 


39. See Scott 2007, xi-xii, who thinks that the dialogues are in fact more like the plays of 
Shakespeare than like philosophical treatises. This seems to me clearly to be a false dichotomy. 
Nor (xiv) does it follow from Socrates' self-proclaimed ignorance that we should not take him 
to be a spokesman for Plato. Socrates’ ignorance regarding the definitions of Forms—which 
is really the only sort of ignorance he consistently claims—certainly does not preclude his 
expression of argument or his expression of his commitment to the truth of the conclusions 
of arguments. 

40. See McCabe 2000, 8-13, who is among the minority of those arguing for the relevance 
of the literary form to the philosophy and who also insists on the licitness of adducing doc- 
trines in one dialogue to help interpret those in another. McCabe also maintains that the 
Socrates of the dialogues is entirely a literary creation, not to be taken as an accurate represen- 
tation of the historical figure. The particular relevance for which McCabe argues is based on 
the patent fictions of the dialogue that are supposed to inspire the readers to search for the 
philosophical position behind the dialogue. This strikes me as an entirely innocuous claim. 
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For example, at the beginning of T?maeus an explicit reference is made 
to the discussions on the "previous day" that are contained in Republic. 
Most scholars assume that Timaeus was written some considerable time 
after Republic. Whether or not this is the case, the reference to Republic 
is a clear invitation to the reader to consider at least the political claims 
in that dialogue as relevant. Consider also the passage in Phaedo that *in- 
troduces' Forms as entities familiar to the interlocutors.“ Or Parmenides’ 
attribution to the young Socrates of a theory of Forms discoverable in 
Phaedo and Republic. Or Theaetetus, where Socrates lays down criteria for 
knowledge—that it must be of what is and infallible—that are intelligible 
only by adducing their appearance in the context of Republic.? Or Philebus, 
which introduces Forms in the language of Parmenides.“ Finally, consider 
the example of Symposium and Republic. In the former, Diotima claims in 
her discourse on the mysteries of love that love of the beautiful is nothing 
but desire for the good. Other dialogues, including, for example, Meno, 
have Socrates make the claim that all desire the good.* Republic provides 
an ontological foundation for this desire and, according to Platonists, an 
explanation of how Beauty and Good are related. It is one thing to argue 
that this interpretation is false; it is another to argue that it is not in prin- 
ciple possible even to use Republic in this way owing to the literary integrity 
of Symposium. 

I do not take these cross-references to indicate a particular pedagogi- 
cal ordering of the dialogues. Far more important is that they indicate 
that there is a philosophical position of their author that makes its ap- 
pearance in various ways throughout the dialogues. The more confident 
one is that material from one dialogue can be used to help interpret 
another, the more one is committed to the assumption that Plato has 
a comprehensive philosophical position across or behind the dialogues. 
The unchanging anchor of this position is, in my view, UP; the positive 
construct on its foundation always appears to us as a work in progress. 


41. See Phd. 65Dff. At 76D8, Socrates refers to the Forms as “those things that we are 
always babbling about" (& 0poXoOpev cei). The “always” seems to me to be a problem for 
the strict literary view. For the passage is talking about separate Forms, which are suppos- 
edly introduced in Phaedo. If the “always” is a dramatic reference, then Republic precedes, 
say, Euthyphro, where the Forms are supposedly not separate. If we must read the “always” 
strictly within the confines of Phaedo, the word has no apparent meaning. It is a dramatic 
grace note. This is, of course, possible. But there is a clear and obvious interdialogic (and 
intra-Academic) meaning for the reference; the refusal to recognize this seems quite inex- 
plicable. 

42. See Parm. 130Eff. Unlike the historical Socrates, according to Aristotle’s evidence, the 
young Socrates of Parmenides affirms separate Forms. What, in Parmenides, is attributed to the 
“young” Socrates is said in Symposium to be the doctrine of Diotima, who delivered it to So- 
crates long after his youth. 

43. See Tht. 152C5-6 and Rep. 477 B10-11 and 477E6-7. 

44. See Phil. 15A4-7 and Parm. 132A1. Annas (2006, 34-41) makes a similar antidevelop- 
mentalist point regarding Euthydemus and Theaeleteus in relation to Republic. 

45. Meno 7;B2—78B6. Cf. Euthyd. 278D-E; Gorg. 468B; Protag. 358C-D; Symp. 205D. 
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Taking this together with the Aristotelian evidence, one will, I believe, 
arrive at the conclusion that the dialogues contain iterations of this 
positive construct. ^? 

Developmentalism is true—almost too obviously true. Every dialogue 
contains evidence of development within the Academy regarding the el- 
ements of the positive construct. These developments concern technical 
terminology, conceptual disünctions, methodological experiments, and 
specific arguments addressing one or more concrete problems. There are 
perhaps substantive developments, too, for example, concerning matters 
like the unity of the virtues, the possibility of incontinence, the embod- 
ied and disembodied partitioning of the soul, and the exact nature of 
knowledge and its intelligible objects. Unitarianism is as true as develop- 
mentalism. But the unity is that of UP, not a unity in any of the areas just 
mentioned. Platonism was always open to development within this unified 
framework. 


Plato's Selt- Testimony 


There are two passages in the Platonic corpus that are potentially of vital 
importance for judging all the issues discussed above. These are the pas- 
sages in Phaedrus (274B6—-278E93) and in the Seventh Letter (340B1—945C3) 
in which Plato seems to speak, albeit in the first case through the mouth of 
Socrates, about his own attitude toward writing. The two passages need to 
be interpreted together. 

In the first passage, a number of points are made regarding the value 
and nature of writing.“ 


1. Writing does not increase wisdom; it only provides memoranda 
(Ònouvýuata) for oneself. It is inferior to the oral transmission of 
wisdom. 

2. Writing cannot enter into dialogue with readers; it cannot defend 
itself. Rather, it is more like drawing or painting, although actually 
even more misleading. 


46. See Burnyeat 1990, 60-61, who contrasts two readings of Theaetetus, Reading A and 
Reading B. According to the former, “we determine [ Theaetetuss] meaning from the hori- 
zons of expectation established in earlier works of the same author." According to Reading 
B, “we read Part 1 of the Theaetetus in its own terms, as a self-sufficient critique of empiri- 
cism." Notice that Burnyeat does not in this passage even allow that the other parts of The- 
aetetus are relevant to determining the meaning of part 1. But if these parts are relevant, 
the explicitly aporetic conclusion of the dialogue raises the inevitable question of what the 
dialogue is supposed to teach us other than that knowledge is not sense perception or true 
belief or true belief plus a A6yoc. Reading A allows us to appeal to other dialogues to discover 
what this is; Reading B does not do this, though it appeals to independently derived informa- 
tion that Plato rejects Protagorean relativism and extreme Heraclitean flux theory. 

47. See Reale 1997, 51-62 on how the Phaedrus passage challenges the ‘Schleiermacher 
paradigm.’ 
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3. Writing is not serious. To write is analogous to planting a “garden of 
Adonis."!? 

4. It requires philosophy to control writing as appropriate for a particu- 
lar audience. 


Reading this passage, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that Plato is 
referring to his own writings, that is, to the dialogues. The idea that the 
criticisms of writing here refer only to the writings of others is, absent any 
supporting evidence, without merit. So, taking these criticisms seriously, 
how should we revise our view of the dialogues, if at all? 

The claim that writing is inferior to speech for the transmission of wis- 
dom seems to be in line with what is at least one plausible raison d'étre 
for the founding of the Academy, namely, philosophical discussion and re- 
search. None of the above points, with the possible exception of the third, 
are even particularly Platonic in their basic import. Certainly, there is no 
suggestion that the inferiority of writing to speech entails the irrelevance 
of writing to the wisdom supposedly transmitted orally. Indeed, the claim 
that writing can serve as óxopvrjuacca. seems to require their direct rele- 
vance; writing would hardly serve as an aid to memory if what was written 
bore no resemblance to what was being remembered.” 

The statement of the superiority of oral transmission to writing is taken 
(along with the passage from the Seventh Letter) as a major confirmation 
for the claim of the so-called Tubingen School that the core of Plato’s phi- 
losophy is to be found in what Aristotle refers to as his “unwritten teach- 
ings" (“ypaga Sóypata).” According to this interpretation, the unwritten 


48. See Baudy 1986, for the meaning of “Adonis garden.” The idea, as explained by Szlezak 
1999, 42-44, is the use of a small amount of surplus seed retained after the summer harvest 
for a rapid flowering in clay pots or baskets during the festival of Adonis. After exposure to 
the sun, the plants wilted and were thrown into the sea in the ritual lament for Adonis. The 
principal point of the analogy is that the philosopher, like the wise farmer, will not plant his 
seed in such gardens for they are bound soon to wither. Allen (2010, 24-29) argues that even 
planting in a *garden of Adonis" has generative results. She takes this, without any evidence, as 
indicating that Plato intends to convey the message that writing has a positive role in *teaching 
the unlearned and less able" (28). 

49. Cf. Frede 2006 for a different interpretation of the Phaedrus passage. Frede thinks that 
the dialogues are “memoranda” because each is adjusted to the capacity of the interlocutors. 
This hardly accounts for dialogues such as Parmenides and Sophist. Nor does it begin to explain 
the use of the term bropviinacxa. here. See 275A5, D1; 276D3; 278A1. 

50. See Phys. ^ 2, 209b11—17. In this passage, Aristotle distinguishes Plato's account of the 
receptacle in Timaeus from the account of it in Plato's *unwritten teachings." In the latter (see 
209b33-2102a2), Aristotle says that Plato identified the receptacle with the Great and the Small 
(or the Indefinite Dyad), whereas in Timaeus he identified it with space (and matter). This is 
perhaps evidence too slight to make the obvious inference that when Aristotle refers only to a 
dialogue for Plato's view, we may assume that nothing in his unwritten teachings contradicts 
this. Great controversy surrounds the question of the reference of these “unwritten teachings." 
In antiquity, they were identified with lectures by Plato on the Good. See Simplicius, /n Phys. 
151.6719, 545.23-25 Diels, who says that Aristotle, Speusippus, and Xenocrates all gave ac- 
counts of the lecture; and Philoponus, In Phys. 521.9-15 Vitelli, who makes the identification 
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teachings focus on the reduction of Forms to two ultimate principles, the 
One and the Indefinite Dyad. I will have much more to say about these in the 
context of Aristotle's testimony in the next chapter. The Tübingen School 
maintains that the unwritten teachings are alluded to in numerous passages 
in the dialogues."' Although it is not possible to say whether all the dialogues 
were written by an author who unambiguously embraced these teachings, the 
above hypothesis that the dialogues were written no earlier than 387 does 
suggest that if we are to attribute such teachings to Plato, then there is no 
dialogue from which those teachings may be assumed to be entirely absent.” 

Nevertheless, if the unwritten teachings focus on the reduction of Forms 
to first principles, that still leaves as part of the written teachings the deri- 
vation of Forms from a first principle, as in Republic; the relations among 
the Forms, as in Phaedo, Parmenides, and. Sophist; and the relation between 
Forms, intellect, soul, and the sensible world, as in Timaeus. In other words, 
the unwritten teachings do not seem to indicate a sort of parallel doctrine, 
but the last step in an array of doctrines displayed throughout the dia- 
logues.? Even on the assumption of unwritten teachings, there is nothing 
in the Phaedrus passage to lead us to think that the dialogues are, as it were, 
misdirecting the reader. We have no reason to doubt the conclusion that 
both the dialogues and the unwritten teachings belong to Plato's construc- 
tive metaphysical response to UP.** 


explicit. On the historicity of Plato’s lectures on the Good, see Cherniss 1945, 15, who argued 
that the so-called unwritten teachings referred merely to a single popular lecture by Plato. 
See Richard 1986, 70-82, for the evidential grounds for rejecting Cherniss’s interpretation 
of the Physics passage. On the foundational arguments of the Tubingen School, see especially 
Kramer 1959; Gaiser 1968; Findlay 1974; Szlezák 1985; Kramer 1986; Richard 1986; Reale 
1997. Also, see the valuable survey of De Vogel 1988. For some critical observations on the 
Tubingen School, see Brisson 1993; Mann 2006. 

51. See Gaiser 1963, 446-557, for the direct and indirect testimonies; and Kramer 1990, 
199-202, for the principal texts in the dialogues that scholars claimed were alluding to the 
unwritten teachings: Protag. 356E8-357C1; Meno 76E-77B1; Phd. 107B4-10; Rep. 506D2- 
507A2, 509C1-11; Parm. 136D4-E3; Soph. 254B7-D3; Sts. 284A1-E4; Tim. 48C2-E1, 53C4- 
D7; Lg. 894A1-5. See Erler 2007, 406-29, for a valuable survey of the issues surrounding the 
unwritten teachings and a comprehensive list of the testimonia. 

52. See Ferber 2007, 29-32, who agrees that the critique of writing does not invalidate the 
testimony of the dialogues. He agrees further that as bxopvripocco, the dialogues must have a 
reference to intra-Academic discussions. 

53. See Kahn 1996, 59-65, and passim, who argues for an “ingressive interpretation" of 
the dialogues. According to this interpretation, all the dialogues prior to Republic look forward 
or anticipate that dialogue. Kahn does not consider that this interpretative approach can, by 
the same logic, extend beyond Republic such that that dialogue, too, "looks beyond" to what I 
take to be a projected complete Platonic system. Nor indeed, does Kahn consider the possibil- 
ity that all the dialogues are expressions of a “single philosophical view" (42) that in fact re- 
sides primarily outside the dialogues themselves. Following Kahn is Altman 2010. See Besnier 
1996, 128-29, who argues against a “radicale séparation entre les dialogues et ces discussions 
internes [to the Academy]." 

54. Gaiser (1963; 2nd ed. 1968, 586-89), in an addendum to the second edition of his 
work, offers a summarizing statement of his position: (a) the dialogues simply cannot be 
understood on their own; (b) the dialogues have in some ways a priority in our interpretations; 
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Still, the Phaedrus passage, if it is self-referring, makes an unambiguous 
claim about the relative worth of writing. Platonists and philosophers in 
antiquity generally had no difficulty in making a distinction between 
philosophy and philosophical writing, including the writing of Plato.” Phi- 
losophy as a way of life (Bíoc), including the oral transmission of wisdom 
through the practice of dialectic, was unquestionably thought to be supe- 
rior to the written expression of the constitutive principles of that way of life 
in Aóyot. Accordingly, for Platonists, since Aristotle's testimony regarding 
the philosophy of Plato was assumed to be substantially accurate, there was 
no suggestion that the dialogues held a sort of exclusive canonical status for 
the expression of that philosophy. In a way, Aristotle's testimony held for 
them an advantage over the dialogues because that testimony had a system- 
atic purpose lacking in them when considered individually.” 

The passage from the Seventh Letter presents somewhat different prob- 
lems, in part because of doubts about its authenticity and in part because, if 
authentic, the discovery of its full import requires a context that is unavail- 
able to us.” Like the Phaedrus passage, the Letter speaks about the weakness 
of writing in relation to oral teaching and about the dangers of writing 
for the philosophically inept.” There is, however, one line that has been 
thought to invalidate the doctrinal bona fides of the dialogues altogether. 
Plato says at 341C4-5 that he has never written a oUyypappa that expresses 


and (c) the dialogues nevertheless do illuminate and are illuminated by the oral tradition. The 
reason for (a) is that the oral tradition preserves answers to questions that are explicitly left 
open in the dialogues. Hence, the motivation for (b) and (c). 

55. Cf. Hadot 1995, 62-64, on the subordination of the written expression of philosophy 
to philosophy itself. Also, Hadot 2002, 64, “I think we can say that although Plato and the 
other teachers at the Academy disagreed on points of doctrine, they nevertheless all accepted, 
to various degrees, the choice of the way or form of life which Plato had proposed." 

56. See Kramer 1964b, 75-77, on the implications of Phaedrus and the Seventh Letter for the 
systematic understanding of Plato's philosophy. 

57. See von Fritz 1971, for a defense of the authenticity of the Seventh Letter. Von Fritz, 
however (1966, 147), thinks that since the entirety of what we know of Plato's philosophy is 
contained in the dialogues, the authenticity of the Seventh Letter should not encourage us to 
attribute any “unwritten teachings" to Plato. See Erler 2007, 314-18, for a survey of opinion 
on authenticity and for an analysis of the content of the letter. Also, see Huffman 2005, 42-43, 
and Knab 2006, 2—6, for brief surveys of the state of the question today. If the letter is not au- 
thentic, it is almost certainly of Academic provenance, a fact that supports the identification of 
Platonism as a collaborative Academic project. Tarrant (1983) argues that the bulk of the letter 
is authentic, but the so-called philosophical digression, 340B1—345D, is a very late addition, 
inserted sometime between the first century BCE and the latter part of the second century CE 
at Alexandria. He believes that this section reflects the Platonism of the time of its composition. 
His principal argument is that the letter, apparently without the digression, is referred to by nu- 
merous Platonists—especially Plutarch—before the middle of the second century, whereas af- 
terward it appears to be playing a greater role. As Gaiser (2004, 304-5) points out, if the letter 
is inauthentic, its author nevertheless seems to confirm the existence of unwritten teachings. 

58. Sayre (1988, 95-97) makes the important point that the *philosophical digression' of 
342A-344D (esp. 343D5-9) considers all Aóyoi, not just written words, as imperfect vehicles 
for the wisdom the soul seeks. This does not, however, amount to a contradiction of the Phae- 
drus on the inferiority of the written to the spoken word. 
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his own views. Certainly, the feeble efforts of the tyrant Dionysius to reveal 
Platonic philosophy are not to be taken seriously. 

It has been argued by Thomas Szlezák, among others, that the term 
coúyypauua should be taken to refer to any sort of writing in prose, as 
opposed to poetry.” If this is the case, then Plato seems to be saying that 
even his own dialogues do not express his views. The older understanding 
of this term is that it refers to a treatise or systematic statement, in which 
case it would exclude the dialogues. On the one hand, it is difficult even 
to understand what it would mean for Plato to claim that nothing in the 
dialogues expresses his own views, even the *meta' view that there is value in 
writing philosophical dialogues. On the other, why would he claim that no 
systematic treatise could express exactly what is in the dialogues? After all, 
that is what scholars have been trying to do for quite a long time. 

At 344C1-E2, Plato writes: 


For this reason anyone who is seriously studying high matters will be the last 
to write about them and thus expose his thought to the envy and criticism 
of men. What I have said comes, in short, to this: whenever we see a book, 
whether the laws of a legislator or a composition [coyypáupaoco.] on any oth- 
er subject, we can be sure that if the author is really serious, this book does not 
contain his best thoughts; they are stored away with the fairest of his posses- 
sions. And if he has committed these serious thoughts to writing, it is because 
men, not gods, have taken his wits away. 

To anyone who has followed this discourse and digression it will be clear 
that if Dionysius or anyone else—whether more or less able than he—has 
written concerning the first and highest principles of nature, he has not prop- 
erly heard or understood anything of what he has written about; otherwise 
he would have respected these principles as I do, and would not have dared 
to give them this discordant and unseemly publicity. Nor can he have written 
them down for the sake of remembrance [óxouvnuázov]; for there is no 
danger of their being forgotten if the soul has once grasped them, since they 
are contained in the briefest of formulas. (trans. Glenn Morrow)” 


Several points deserve emphasis. First, this passage explicates Plato's 
previous remark (341C4-5) that there has never been a composition by 


59. See Szlezák 1979a, 360-63. Cf. Gaiser 2004, 306, n. 9. Cf. Lg. 858C10. 

60. The Second Letter, whose authenticity has been doubted even more strenuously than 
that of the Seventh Letter, contains the following claim by its author (314C1—4): &atabdta 0008 
TÓTOT’ £yo TEpi TOOTOV yéypo«po, OLS’ £otw oúyypauua ITA&tovoc ObSEV OLS’ &otou, tà 6E 
viv Aeyóueva. Xokpácoug éotiv KAaAOD kai véov yeyovóxoc. (This is why I have never written 
on these matters [the principles, see 312E-313A] nor is there a composition by Plato on them 
nor will there ever be; those that are now said to be so are those of a renovated and beautified 
Socrates.) See Morrow 1962, 109-18, whose argument against the authenticity of the letter de- 
pends strongly on the authenticity of the Seventh Letter, on which the Second Letter is supposedly 
dependent, and who argues that since there are no references to the 'first principles' in the 
dialogues, this letter makes no sense if it attributes these to Socrates in the dialogues. But Mor- 
row thinks this because he supposes that the words mepi toótov would have to be understood 
as referring unqualifiedly to these specific first principles (the One and the Indefinite Dyad) 
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him on the matter with which he is seriously concerned." The suspicion or 
disdain that Plato shows here for writing is, in contrast to Phaedrus, focused 
on the ‘most serious matters’ (344C1—3), the first principles of nature. In 
a previous passage (341B—E), Plato expresses the same view as Phaedrus 
regarding the weakness of writing in comparison with the oral transmission 
of wisdom. But here he implies that Dionysius could not have written his 
treatise for the sake of ‘remembrance’ since the first principles are few and 
can be easily memorized. This remark seems to provide some context for 
the similar one in Phaedrus. That is, the rationale for writing as an aid to 
memory is that what needs to be remembered is more than a few concise 
principles. This is certainly what the written dialogues do in their repre- 
sentation or re-creation of substantive discussions in the Academy. Among 
other things, they reinforce the lesson of the explanatory inadequacies of 
all non-Platonic philosophical positions. 

That the teachings on first principles are not found explicitly in the dia- 
logues but rather in Aristotle's testimony in regard to Plato's philosophy in 
general supports the authenticity of the remarks in the Seventh Letter and 
the Phaedrus passage.® Still, one might maintain that the more we take the 
unwritten teachings seriously, the less seriously should we take the putative 
teachings in the dialogues, and vice versa. In fact, as we will see in the next 
chapter, the unwritten teachings (so far as these are known) do actually ap- 
pear in the dialogues, though not as a principal subject of investigation. On 
the hypothesis that the dialogues represent the ongoing discussions in the 
Academy, this is hardly surprising. 


throughout the passage. It seems, though, that while the words can easily be supplied in the 
following clauses, they can quite naturally be understood ‘indexically’; that is, that the first 
principles that are discussed in the dialogues, presumably, the Forms along with the Idea of 
the Good, are not in fact the absolutely first principles that he, Plato, is exploring. The *So- 
crates renovated and beautified" refers to Plato's views apart from or before his embrace of the 
reductivist first principles of all. Even Philebus fits into this picture because the absolutely first 
principles are not explicitly mentioned. 

61. The words “the matters regarding which I am seriously concerned" (6cot...nepi àv 
éy@ on0v6GCm) are perhaps most plausibly taken as referring to the project of the positive 
construct on the basis of UP. 

62. See Gonzalez 1995, who maintains that the Seventh Letter supports the view that a puta- 
tive expression of doctrine in the dialogues would be about ultimate principles, the nature of 
which cannot be expressed. See also along the same lines Schefer 2001, esp. chap. 2. Schefer 
thinks that the unwritten teachings are unwritten because they refer to an inexpressible mysti- 
cal, religious experience, the culmination of philosophy. This is certainly not Aristotle's view 
of the matter. It is perhaps worth adding that some of Aristotle's own works had their origin 
as ononvrjuaca. either from or for lectures. Kraut (1992, 22-23) argues that since Aristotle 
does not give “special weight" to the explicitly mentioned unwritten doctrines, we need not 
“downgrade” the dialogues or “attach priority to the unwritten opinion of Plato precisely be- 
cause it was unwritten." Kraut's view seems to ignore such things as Aristotle's testimony about 
the reduction of Forms to Numbers and the superordinate status of the Good, identified as 
the One. Acknowledging the accuracy of this testimony, as Kraut does, does not amount to giv- 
ing priority to the unwritten opinions except in the sense that these deal with first principles, 
as the dialogues for the most part do not. 
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Aristotle on Plato and Platonism 


Our best source for our knowledge of Plato's Platonism—apart from 
the dialogues—is without question the works of Aristotle. In these writings 
there are extensive reports of Platonic doctrine as well as detailed criti- 
cism of these. Aristotle, as we have all been instructed, came to Athens and 
Plato's Academy as a seventeen-year-old in 364 and remained there until 
Plato's death in 347. Traditionally, Platonists and Plato scholars have sup- 
posed that the Aristotelian testimony is based on both a reading of the 
dialogues as well as daily, or at least regular, discussion with Plato himself. 
Although Aristotle frequently refers to the dialogues in his discussion of 
Platonic doctrine, he never does so as if this were something different from 
what he learned orally! The one apparent exception to this, discussed in 


1. Kahn (1996, 81-82) argues that most of what Aristotle has to say about Plato's philoso- 
phy comes from his reading of the dialogues. He thinks that the assumption that Aristotle 
conversed with Plato about his philosophy "seems entirely gratuitous." I believe Kahn adheres 
so strongly to this implausible view because he also assumes that Plato's philosophy is just 
what is found in the dialogues. Penner (2002, 204, n. 2) shares my deep skepticism about the 
plausibility of Kahn's view. Given Plato's written expression of his reservations about writing in 
Phaedrus, the claim that Aristotle did not or could not corroborate his reading of the dialogues 
with oral discussion seems unjustified. In addition, the founding of Aristotle's own Lyceum 
apart from the Academy seems to indicate that the Academy had some purpose, namely, and 
minimally, the discussion of philosophy. It does seem gratuitous to assume that this discussion 
did not include Plato's philosophy. And Aristotle was evidently a participant in such discus- 
sions for almost twenty years. Schofield (2000, 55) concedes that the ‘late’ dialogues “reflect 
discussion within the Academy." Why not the 'early' dialogues, too? For other apparent refer- 
ences to oral transmissions by Plato, see, e.g., Meta. A 9, 992a20-22 (Plato called a point the 
principle of a line); A 11, 1019a1—4 (Plato introduced a new sense of ‘prior’); A 3, 1070a18- 
19 (Plato said that there are as many Forms as there are things that exist by nature); N 8, 
1083a31-33 (Plato made claims about the nature of number); EN A 1, 2.1095a32-33 (Plato 
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the last chapter, is in reality no exception at all. Aristotle contrasts the man- 
ner (xpónoc) in which Plato speaks about the receptacle in Timaeus and in 
the unwritten teachings.” Whether or not these unwritten teachings extend 
beyond what was contained in Plato's public lectures on the Good, there 
is no suggestion by Aristotle that there is a contradiction between these. 
In fact, Aristotle never makes a distinction between the doctrines found in 
the dialogues and the doctrines he ascribes to Plato similar to the apparent 
distinction he makes between the historical Socrates and the Socrates of 
the dialogues.? Nor is Aristotle alert to anything like development in Plato's 
thought.* Granted that he met Plato when Plato was around sixty years old 


raised the problem about whether we should argue to or from principles); GCB 3, 330b16-17 
(Plato's way of dividing elements). These passages, of course, are in addition to those in which 
Aristotle refers to the identification of the Good with the One and to the mathematization of 
the Forms not mentioned in the dialogues. See Ross 1951, 142—53, for a discussion of these 
passages. In this regard, it should be mentioned that Aristotle's testimony about the views of 
the historical Socrates at Meta. N 4, 1078b17-34 sharply differs from the views of Socrates of 
the dialogues. Is it not most natural to assume that Aristotle got this information about the 
historical Socrates from Plato? 

2. Aristotle, Phys. A 2, 209b193-14, refers to Plato’s unwritten teachings (dypó«oic 
óóypaciv). The earliest reference to a lecture or lectures on the Good is in Aristoxenus, Harm. 
Elem. 2.30-31 (= De bono, p.111 Ross). It should be noted that Aristoxenus says specifically 
that he got his information from Aristotle. Cherniss (1944, 166-68 with n. 95) takes the fact 
that all later testimony about the unwritten teachings goes back to Aristotle as grounds for 
rejecting it. See Kramer 1964b, 73-74, with notes, on the important question of whether Plato 
gave one or more lectures on this subject. Krámer rejects the idea that there was only one 
lecture if we identify the lecture with Plato's unwritten teachings. Whether there were one or 
more public lectures we simply do not know. A passage in Magna moralia should also be con- 
sidered here, even if this work is not genuine. See A 1, 1182a27-30: tiv yàp Gpetiy Katépigev 
gic tùy mpaypateiay tiv ón&p tåyaðoð, oo 57) OPO. ob yàp oikeiov (For he incorrectly mixed 
in virtue with the treatment of the Good, for that is inappropriate). This mpaypateta would 
seem to be a reference to a technical lecture on the Good such as the one Aristoxenus men- 
tions; otherwise, it would be bizarre for Aristotle—or the author of this work, if a student of 
Aristotle—to criticize Plato for connecting the study of good with virtue. This is confirmed by 
the next line: on£p yàp t&v vtov Kai GANOsiac Aéyovta obK Ker on&p åpets páer: o068v 
yap toOto kàkeívo xotóv (for when speaking about being and truth, he should not have 
spoken about virtue, for the two have nothing in common). 

3. There is one text that by its uniqueness actually supports this point. At GC A 9, 335b10, 
Aristotle says that the Socrates of Phd. 101C2-9 (i.e., the character Socrates) argues for a dis- 
tinction between Forms and participants and claims that the Forms are responsible for the 
being of each thing that participates in it. This is the claim that Aristotle attributes to Plato in 
Meta. A 6, 987b9-10. It seems that the reference to the Socrates of the dialogue is made to 
distinguish him from the Socrates of history. The Socrates of the dialogues is just Plato, whose 
views are expressed, according to Aristotle, either orally or in these dialogues or in both. In 
the present case, Aristotle criticizes the Socrates of the dialogue for implying that Forms are re- 
sponsible for generation and destruction. Perhaps the reference to this Socrates indicates that 
Aristotle knew perfectly well that Plato did not hold this view, but that from the dialogue alone 
one might make this inference. See Sharma 2009, 151-56, for some good discussion of this. 

4. As Burnet (1914, 313) pointed out almost a century ago, "One thing, at any rate, 
seems clear. Aristotle knows of but one Platonic Philosophy, that which identified Forms 
with numbers. He never indicates that this system has taken the place of an earlier Platonism 
in which the Forms were not identified with numbers, or that he knew of any change or 
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and had probably already written most of his dialogues, his evident deep 
familiarity with these works as well as those written while he and Plato were 
together never leads him to distinguish anything like early, middle, and late 
stages of Plato's thought or even between a 'pre-Aristotle' and an 'Aristotle- 
inspired' Plato. 

The sketch of Aristotle as a reliable and trenchant reporter of a uni- 
fied Platonism reflected both in the dialogues and in oral discussion has 
been put into question at various times, but no more so than in the writ- 
ings of Harold Cherniss.? Cherniss's principal argument is that Aristotle is 
not a reliable witness to Platonic doctrine, which, according to Cherniss, is 
found exclusively in the dialogues. Whether intentionally or not, Aristotle, 
he argues, gets Plato wrong. On this view, if there is a version or form of 
Platonism orally transmitted, either this is identical with that found in the 
dialogues, in which case Aristotle got it wrong on both counts, or it is some- 
thing different from that found in the dialogues, in which case we must 
remain completely ignorant of what this is. Cherniss, though, agrees with 
one thing Aristotle apparently assumed, namely, that there is no substantial 
development in the dialogues. Cherniss's Plato holds to a constant doc- 
trine, though it is one quite different from that which Aristotle criticized.’ 

We should be careful here to distinguish between Cherniss's criticism 
of Aristotle and the criticisms of Aristotle made in defense of Platonism in 
antiquity. The latter generally assumed that Aristotle's testimony regarding 
what Plato taught was accurate, even if Aristotle misunderstood the implica- 
tions of these teachings or even if he criticized them unjustly. Thus, for ex- 
ample, whereas Platonists assumed that Aristotle was correct in supposing 
that Plato identified the Good with the One, Cherniss denies this. Accord- 
ingly, Cherniss believes that a defense of Plato does not require a defense 
of this identification; Platonists in antiquity thought otherwise. In fact, a 
great deal of Platonic doctrine from the Old Academy up through the latest 
versions of Platonism is shaped with a view to responding to Aristotle's criti- 
cisms. The difficulty of producing an adequate response is, no doubt, part 
of the explanation for the variety of responses. 


modification introduced by Plato into his philosophy in his old age. That is only a modern 
speculation." Cf. Steinthal 1998, 67. 

5. See esp. Cherniss 1944, 1945. 

6. Cherniss rejects unequivocally the existence of unwritten teachings and even of a num- 
ber of lectures on the Good, as opposed to a single lecture, which, he maintains, did no more 
than summarize the doctrines in the dialogues. For an extended and detailed response to 
Cherniss, see Kramer 1959. Also see Findlay 1974, appendix 2, 455-73. The basic position of 
Cherniss is an application of the fundamental interpretive stance of the man who deserves to 
be known as the founder of modern Platonic scholarship, F. Schleiermacher. See Tigerstedt 
1974, 5-6, who shows that acceptance of Schleiermacher's thesis by later scholars was the 
principal fulcrum used for isolating Platonism as revealed in the unwritten teachings and in 
Aristotle's testimony from a version of Platonism exclusively derived from the dialogues. On 
Schleiermacher's argument that the dialogues have a pedagogical progression of ideas, with 
Phaedrus as the first and programmatic dialogue, see Lamm 2000, 232-37. 

7. See Cherniss 1936, 1957. Cherniss's unitarianism is in line with that of Shorey 1904. 
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Another alternative presents itself: Aristotle is an accurate reporter of 
Plato’s views, but if these views developed, he might appear to be inaccurate 
only if one tried to match the reports with the “wrong” dialogues. That is, 
if, say, Plato’s identification of the Good with the One occurred only late in 
his career, then we should expect that any report regarding Platonic doc- 
trine that is based on dialogues earlier than those in which the later view 
is reflected would appear inaccurate. Thus, according to the conclusions 
reached by Léon Robin in his 1908 book La théorie platonicienne des idées et 
des nombres d'aprés Aristote, Aristotle's testimony reveals a doctrine that looks, 
perhaps surprisingly, 'Neoplatonic.'? If this doctrine cannot be found in 
some dialogues, that is because Plato's thought developed into such a posi- 
tion. Accordingly, in a later book, Robin argued that Aristotle's testimony 
applies only to *late dialogues, those written after Parmenides, namely, Soph- 
isl, Statesman, and Philebus."? 

As we have already seen, with developmentalism of any sort we are in 
exceedingly murky waters. Apart from the fact that Aristotle nowhere indi- 
cates ‘phases’ of Platonic doctrine, it is virtually impossible according to this 
position to determine whether Plato's alluding to a first principle of all in a 
dialogue prior to Parmenides represents a phase of his development before 
he identified the Good with the One or whether it represents simply his dis- 
inclination (for whatever reason) to reveal that identity at that time. Given 
the dramatic exigencies of any dialogue, and the fact that all of them are 
directed to the solution of one concrete problem each or to answering one 
specific question, it is intrinsically plausible that Plato never thought that 
he had to adduce or even mention on any single occasion all the metaphysi- 
cal and epistemological apparatus that he was in fact prepared to deploy. 
And yet, it is also not implausible that Academic discussion as well as Plato's 
own extra-Academic contacts—especially with Pythagoreans in Italy and in 
Sicily and probably in Athens as well—inspired him to further reflection on 
his fundamental position. We need not minimize Plato's dominant doctri- 
nal role in the Academy when he was alive in order to suppose the research- 
oriented nature of that institution. If Academic research in metaphysics is 
somewhat odder an idea than is Peripatetic research in the biological sci- 
ences, it was still research. And who is to say that the results of that research 
were not embraced by Plato and recorded in some of his dialogues? 

This is where it seems to me especially useful to keep the UP hypothesis 
in mind. Both the developmentalist and the unitarian accounts of Plato's 
philosophy cohere with his commitment to UP. That is why it is possible to 
make a case for each. I think we can go further. The developmentalist is cor- 
rect inasmuch as Plato's entire career was an ongoing attempt to construct 


8. See Robin 1908, 598-600. 
9. See Robin 1935 for the conclusions drawn from the earlier book, which aims to recon- 
struct Platonic doctrine solely from Aristotle's testimony. 
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the most defensible positive response to UP.'° The unitarian is correct 
inasmuch as Plato never wavered in his commitment to UP. Aristotle's tes- 
timony regarding Plato's philosophy seems to assume the truths contained 
in the last two sentences. This is as much as to say that the contrast between 
developmentalism and unitarianism is based on a misunderstanding. There 
is, it seems, development within a unitarian position." 

Out of UP came versions of what later came to be called ‘Platonism.’ The 
Platonists regarded Plato's version as the best of these. Hence, it would have 
been natural for them to privilege that version with the name ‘Platonism’ 
if they had been so inclined to label it. Aristotle, not surprisingly, writes of 
Plato's positive construction synoptically, that is, almost never focusing on a 
single dialogue or dialogues, and trying to examine the core of his compre- 
hensive and unified response to UP. For this reason, Aristotle's use of the 
dialogues as evidence for that positive response is constantly controlled by 
his access to the ongoing discussions in the Academy." The result is a pic- 
ture that is in some ways substantially at odds with a picture that uses the di- 
alogues exclusively or even a picture (like that of Robin) that excludes the 
dialogues to focus on Aristotle's testimony. For us, the best approach seems 
to be to use the dialogues and Aristotle's testimony, especially in regard to 
the unwritten teachings, to track Plato's construction of a comprehensive 
philosophy based on UP. In doing this, I do not discount the likelihood that 
‘triangulating’ the results of oral discussions and the dialogues is a delicate 
matter. Given that the criticisms of Plato found in the first book of Metaphys- 
ics were written perhaps fifteen or so years after Plato died, it would be no 
easy task to give an accurate account of the basic philosophical positions 
that were partially expressed in the dialogues and continually refined in the 
dynamic of Academic discussions. 

I believe we will find it illuminating to view Aristotle's testimony about 
Platonism and, indeed, Aristotle's entire philosophical enterprise as being 


10. See Nails 1995, 223-26, who applies the idea of continuous development to either 
a theory, or the theory, of Forms in the dialogues. On the basis of the Aristotelian evidence 
alone, it is impossible to accept the claim that there was a single and complete theory of Forms, 
developed out of some sort of Socratic theory of universals, and then subject to an array of crit- 
icisms in Parmenides, and finally abandoned or altered in a specific way in the later dialogues. 

11. One may compare in this regard the development of Augustine's theology within his 
basic Christian commitment. Indeed, one may go further and compare his development with- 
in his basic commitment to UP. By contrast, Kant's development from a precritical philosophy 
to a critical philosophy or Wittgenstein's development from the philosopher of the Tractatus 
to the philosopher of the Philosophical Investigations are not within a framework like that of UP. 

12. See Vlastos 1973, 397-98, who concludes a scathing review of H. J. Krámer's Arete bei 
Platon und Aristoteles and a rejection of the idea of Plato's unwritten teachings with the sugges- 
tion that the 'discrepancies' between Aristotle's testimony and what we find in the dialogues 
can plausibly be attributed to the fact that much Academic speculation or research was in fact 
conducted orally. In this book I am trying to take this reasonable assumption one step further 
in arguing that the speculation was rooted in UP and the search for a positive construct out of 
it. I am not sure there is a great distance between ‘speculation’ and ‘unwritten teachings’ in 
general, but the weight of evidence from the dialogues themselves as well as from the indirect 
testimony suggests something more formal or systematic than mere speculation. 
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aimed at identifying and repairing problems in the Platonic positive 
construction out of UP.? In addition, as we will see, part of that task involves 
the creation of a technical philosophical vocabulary to express the distinc- 
tions and insights obtained through ongoing Academic work. 


Aristotle and Ur-Platonism 


Aristotle's extensive criticisms of Plato's philosophy are variously judged 
to be devastating or misguided. Those who hold the first view typically go 
on to construct an interpretation of Aristotle's own philosophy crucial ele- 
ments of which are claims that are the contradictories of the claims of Plato 
that Aristotle has rejected. Thus, for example, a rejection of separate Forms 
is supposed to commit Aristotle to the unqualified immanence of Forms. 
Or the rejection of the immortality of the soul is supposed to mark Aristo- 
tle's commitment to the soul's mortality owing to its inseparability from the 
body. Those who hold the second view typically maintain that Aristotle's 
polemical aims led him to give a distortive picture of the doctrines found in 
the dialogues. Thus, for example, when Aristotle says in Metaphysics Alpha 
that “Plato uses only two causes, the cause of the whatness and the cause ac- 
cording to matter," this is supposedly at odds with the final causality of the 
Idea of the Good and the efficient causality of the Demiurge.'* 

Both interpretations share the assumption that Aristotle's treatment of 
Plato in his own works is presented from the perspective of a QUAó6coqQoc, 
not a QiAÓAoyoc. Either Aristotle has seen from his own superior philo- 
sophical position the flaws in Plato's thinking or just because he is an inde- 
pendent thinker with his own agenda he was not particularly interested in 
scrupulous scholarship. I want to argue that the polemical use of Aristotle 
either against Plato or on Plato's behalf has the unfortunate result that it 
occludes or inhibits the correct understanding of Platonism. For example, 
one might reject Aristotle's testimony about Plato's identification of the 
Good with the One merely because such an identification is thought to be 
absurd or indefensible. Or, desiring to endorse Aristotle's apparent rejec- 
tion of Plato's arguments for the immortality of the soul, one misses the 
Platonic view that Aristotle completely embraced, namely, the immortality 
of intellect.” 


13. We thus have an explanation for Aristotle’s otherwise puzzling use of the first-person 
plural in his Metaphysics in referring to views of Plato. See Ross 1924, 1:190-91, for citations, 
though Ross seems to share the view of Jaeger according to which the use of the plural indi- 
cates Aristotle's ‘early’ Platonic phase. I suggest rather that this use indicates a shared com- 
mitment to UP. 

14. See Meta. A 6, 988a7-10. Cf. A 6, 1071b14-16. 

15. See Irwin 1988, 11, who says, “There is no evidence that Aristotle was ever a disciple 
of Plato (in the sense of accepting all the main philosophical doctrines discoverable from 
Plato's dialogues), or that his later works are less Platonic than his earlier." He adds, *A more 
plausible picture of Aristotle's development suggests that his earlier philosophical views are 
the product of his criticisms of Plato, resulting from actual debate in the Academy; further 
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I have argued in a previous book that the view of Platonists in antiquity 
that the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle are in harmony has much to be 
said for it.'^ The harmonists were not blind to Aristotle's extensive criticisms 
of Plato's philosophy. But in their responses to these criticisms they assumed 
that they depended on something like a commitment by Aristotle to what I 
am calling UP.” Thus, because Aristotle was an antinominalist, his rejection 
of one or more theories of Forms did not mean that he was not committed 
to explaining the qualified or compromised identity of things with their 
properties.'* How, after all, can ‘Socrates is pale’ be true if, as is surely the 
case, ‘Socrates is Socrates’ is also true? Again, just because Aristotle was 
explicitly an antimechanist, his rejection of one or more of the causal roles 
supposedly performed by Forms did not mean that he was not committed 
to the inadequacies of a ‘bottom-up’ account of nature or of cognition.? A 
similar commitment to antimaterialism, antirelativism, and antiskepticism 
is evident throughout Aristotle's writings.? So when he proceeds to argue 
for his own superior metaphysical or epistemological explanations, he was 
taken to be offering another version of Platonism. My point here is not that 
ancient Platonists had a particularly capacious tolerance for the use of the 
term ‘Platonist,’ but that their understanding of what Platonism is was more 
accurate precisely because they saw it as arising out of UP. A better under 
standing of what we find in the dialogues is to be had if we assume that what 


reflection on Plato led him, in later works, to form a more sympathetic view of some of Plato's 
views and doctrines." The putative tension in Aristotle's development that Irwin alludes to, 
rejects, and then tentatively tries to account for in this passage seems to me to be resolved by 
the hypothesis that Aristotle, like Plato, was always an adherent of UP, though, again like Plato, 
he was continually striving to construct the most coherent edifice possible on that foundation. 

16. See Gerson 2005. 

17. Mann (2006, 380-85) wants to distinguish two ways of understanding the claim that 
Aristotle was a Platonist. According to the first, 'Platonism' refers to certain doctrines; accord- 
ing to the second, it refers to certain ‘concerns,’ ‘methods,’ or ‘standards’ of philosophical in- 
vestigation. Mann holds that Aristotle was not a Platonist according to the first way, but that he 
was according to the second. This is a demonstrably false dichotomy unless one understands 
‘doctrines’ narrowly as referring exclusively to those matters wherein Aristotle specifically does 
contradict Plato. Mann himself goes on to allow that Aristotle's disagreements with Plato are 
"scarcely intelligible...except against the background of Plato's philosophy." I fail to see why 
this philosophy should be thought to exclude doctrine. 

18. See Aristotle's criticism of Antisthenes, Meta. A 29, 1024b24-102525. 

19. See Aristotle's criticism of Empedocles and Democritus (Phys. B 2, 194a1 8-27), name- 
ly, that they focused only on matter and not form in their causal explanations, and his criti- 
cism (B 4, 195b36-196b5) of those (probably including Democritus) who say that all things 
happen by chance. 

20. In each case, Aristotle expresses his opposition to the views of his predecessors, in 
particular those who were materialists, relativists, and skeptics. Those named include the At- 
omists, Protagoras, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Megarians. There are no doubt many other 
unnamed opponents to whom Aristotle alludes when expressing his commitment to UP. See 
Hussey 2012, 22, for some compatible remarks—aimed in part against the conclusions of 
Cherniss regarding Aristotle's treatment of Pre-Socratic philosophers—about Aristotle's as- 
sumption that his predecessors’ contributions should be evaluated in the light of a ‘teleology 
of truth.’ 
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we find there is constructed on the basis of a commitment to UP. I think 
the same thing is true for the works of Aristotle. If nothing else, such an as- 
sumption should militate against the truly bizarre tendency among scholars 
to simply ignore the plain text of Aristotle on so many crucial points. 

The claim that Aristotle was in fact committed to UP seems to me beyond 
question, even if we were to insist that his commitment to the negative ele- 
ments of UP might be firmer than his commitment to a positive unified 
construct based on those elements. This commitment bridges the exoter- 
ica, or dialogues, and the esoterica, or treatises, supposed by Jaeger and 
others to divide Aristotle's ‘Platonic phase’ from his ‘anti-Platonic phase.’*! 
Indeed, Aristotle's criticisms of Parmenides, Protagoras, Empedocles, and 
Anaxagoras are substantially those of Plato. His criticism of Democritus— 
whose apparent lack of appearance anywhere in the dialogues remains a 
mystery—is in accord with UP.” We must add, of course, Aristotle's exten- 
sive criticisms of Pythagoreanism along with his claim that Plato was in cer- 
tain respects following Pythagoras. But this criticism in no way negates or 
presupposes a lack of commitment to UP on Aristotle's part, but only to a 
‘Pythagoreanizing’ philosophy built on it.?? 

Even more explicitly than in Plato, for Aristotle the inadequacies of the 
positions the contradictories of which together constitute UP are explana- 
tory in nature. Like Plato and the Pre-Socratics, Aristotle, too, assumes a 
reductivist approach to this explanatory framework. It is not much of an 
oversimplification to claim that the fourfold explanatory schema in Physics 
is the central building block of Aristotle's positive construction out of UP. 
Itis this schema, understood as arising out of UP, that leads Aristotle to the 
postulation of the primacy of hylomorphic substance (oboía) in nature. 

So much is relatively uncontentious. Considerable difficulties arise, how- 
ever, when we consider the specific nature of the explanatory framework. 
For those committed to UP generally, and for Aristotle in particular, this 
framework is hierarchical. The core idea is this. If B explains A, that is, 
provides a necessary and sufficient condition for A, then B cannot be in 
need of the same sort of explanation as A. If it does need the same sort of 
explanation, then B is at best an instrumental cause or explanation for A. 
Let us call that which is in need of an explanation ‘heteroexplicable’ and 


21. See Jaeger 1948, 34, who avers that “it is certain that the dialogues contradict the trea- 
tises.” As Jaeger goes on to argue, the contradiction is between the Platonism of the dialogues 
and the anti-Platonism of the treatises. For further references, see Gerson 2005, chap. 2. 

22. See Furley 1989, who argues that the fundamental division in ancient cosmological 
theory is between atomists and Aristotelians, though he aligns Aristotle with Plato and the 
Stoics. According to Furley, the fundamental distinction is between what I have called a *top- 
down’ and a ‘bottom-up’ approach to scientific explanation. My disagreement with Furley 
rests on what is bound to be an equivocal understanding of explanation in a Stoic materialist 
world and among the Platonists. 

23. Jaeger (1948, 97) says that the Pythagorean basis of Platonism was “the official view of 
the Academy,” though he offers no evidence for this claim. 
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that which is in need of no explanation outside of itself 'autoexplicable.'?* 
Within a particular explanatory framework, heteroexplicable items are not 
irrelevant; often, depending on the aims of the explanation or the ques- 
tions asked, they are adequate. Indicating B when inquiring into the parent 
of A does not amount to a failure to explain. But the aim of comprehen- 
siveness or completeness for Aristotle precludes definitive adequacy for a 
heteroexplicable B like a parent. As Aristotle in Metaphysics Alpha Elatton 
asserts and then proceeds to prove: 


But clearly there is a beginning, and the causes of things are not infinite, 
either as a series or in kind.” 


The principal task of Metaphysics as set out by Aristotle is to demonstrate 
that there is an ultimate cause or explanation for everything and that this 
ultimate cause is indeed autoexplicable. So a divine science, a science 
of principles and causes, a science of being qua being, must find in the 
ultimate cause of the being of everything else (that is, everything that is 
heteroexplicable) an autoexplicable ‘beginning,’ or apy. A property of 
the autoexplicable in relation to the heteroexplicable is that it is onto- 
logically prior, meaning that the autoexplicable can exist without the het- 
eroexplicable but not vice versa. Aristotle says that this sense of ‘priority’ 
was used by Plato.?? The fact that Aristotle rejects Forms as autoexplicable 
agents must be seen against the background of UP according to which Ar- 
istotle unqualifiedly affirms autoexplicability as a desideratum of a science 
of wisdom. 

There is another passage in Alpha Elatton that expands on the notion of 
ontological priority within an explanatory framework: 


Now we do not understand a truth without its cause; also, of things to which 
the same predicate belongs, the one to which it belongs in the highest degree 


24. I am using this term in the first instance as a gloss on the term Gvun60etov in Rep. 
510B7, 511B6, which is used in reference to the Idea of the Good. As *unhypothetical,' it is 
an àpyj of all things. Autoexplicability is what being an unqualified àpy entails. That which 
is ‘hypothetical’ is only relatively an àpyfjand so only relatively autoexplicable, that is, it is au- 
toexplicable in relation only to the sort of thing it is adduced to explain. Thus, an essence, or 
oboío, is relatively autoexplicable. There is no reason other than itself why it is what it is, but 
its existence is not thereby explained. 

25. Meta. a 2, 994a1—2: AAAG piv Sty’ got apy tic Kai ook nerpa cà acu. TOV SVTOV 
oŬT sic ebOvmMpiav o6c Kat’ eiSoc, Sov. 

26. See Meta. ^ 11, 1019a1-4: TÀ p£v SÌ obvo Aéyevai npóxepa kai Docepo, TH SE KATH 
pvow kai oboíav, Soa võéyetar eivou Given GALov, ékeiva 8& Gveo Exeivov p NSiapécer 
éyphoato LT.&xov (objects are, then, called ‘prior’ and ‘posterior’ in this way, but others are 
so called according to nature or substance, when such things can exist without others, but not 
conversely—a distinction employed by Plato). There is no such use of the term npótepa in 
the dialogues. It is likely that, as Ross (1924, 1:317) notes, Aristotle is here referring to oral 
discussion within the Academy. 
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is that in virtue of which it belongs also to the other. For example, fire is 
the hottest of whatever is truly called ‘hot,’ for fire is the cause of hotness 
in the others. So, therefore, that is most true which is the cause of truth in 
whatever is posterior to it. Accordingly, the principles of eternal things are of 
necessity always the most true; for they are true not merely sometimes, nor is 
there anything which is the cause of their being, but they are the cause of the 
being of other things; accordingly, as each thing is related to its being, so is it 
related to its truth.?? 


The first point to be noted in regard to this portentous passage is the 
connection with book Alpha’s claim that the science of wisdom that Aris- 
totle is seeking aims for understanding ultimate causes and principles.?? 
That is why it is a science of the divine.? Our passage adds three crucial 
claims: (1) ultimate causes do not have a cause of their being; that is, they 
are autoexplicable; and (2) the autoexplicable cause of the heteroexplica- 
ble gives to the latter its predicate name, but itself possesses that predicate 
‘in the highest degree’; (3) truth is ‘gradable’ according to (2).? Leaving 
aside for the moment the rather vague reference in ‘principles of eternal 
things,' whatis most remarkable for my purposes is the conclusion Aristotle 
draws from the assumption of UP coupled with the exigencies of ultimate 
explanation. If the heteroexplicable ultimately requires the autoexplica- 
ble, the latter must be different in kind from the former. Thus, as Aristotle 
will famously argue, the ultimate explanation for the motion of anything 
movable will be that which is unqualifiedly immovable.*! But that which is 
unqualifiedly immovable cannot be a material body because all material 
bodies are movable, at least in place.? So that which is the ultimate cause 
of that which is movable must be without magnitude.? Whether Aristotle's 
commitment to the antimaterialism of UP is the result of his argument 
regarding the immateriality of the ultimate cause of motion or whether 
it is the cause is irrelevant. In fact, I think both are the consequence of 


27. Mela. a 1, 993b23-31: ook topev 8& tò GANG üvevu Tig aitiac: ékacoxov 6& PaALoTA 
adtd t&v GAA@V kab’ 6 Kai xoig GAAoIg onópyet TO ovvøvvpov (oiov tò nop Oeppotatov: Kai 
yap xoig Ados tò altiov tobto tig GEppOtytos): Hote Kai GANPEotatov TÒ toig botépot 
aitiov tob dAnPéow eivai. 816 cüc TOV dei óvcov åpyàc dvayKaiov dei iva GANPEctatas 
(ob yap note GAnNOEic, odd’ Exeivaic attióv ti got TOD elvat, GAA’ ékeivai toig GAAoIc), 
600’ Ekaotov ws Ket tod eivor, OUT Kai Tig dAmOs(ac. Cf. N 5, 1092a11-16, which criticizes 
Speusippus for inverting the ontological hierarchy. Jaeger in his edition of Metaphysics reads 
GAnVéotEpov in line 27 instead of GANVé otatov. But there is no ms. support for Jaeger's read- 
ing and the latter fits better with pGAtota in line 24. 

28. See Meta. A 1, 982a1-3, with b7-10. 

29. Meta. A 2, 983a5-10. 

30. Cf. the gradations implicit in Rep. 515D3 on the intelligibles as “things that are more" 
(pGAXov Svta) and Soph. 248E7—249A1 on Tò TAVTEADS Ov. 

31. See Meta. ^ 6, 1071b3-22. 

32. All bodies are in place. Place is an accidental attribute of a body. Therefore, all bodies 
are movable in place, even though they are never necessarily in motion at any time. 

33. See Phys. © 10, 266a10-b24. 
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his and Plato's general commitment to the explanatory framework set out 
by the Pre-Socratics. I think this because that explanatory framework is 
essentially the framework of all science, at least in the tradition of realism. 
What sets Plato and all the versions of Platonism—including that upheld 
by Aristotle—apart from this is the importation of this framework into a 
purely philosophical context.** 

The ‘principles of eternal things’ are the autoexplicable causes of their 
being. These eternal things include presumably the eternal sensible men- 
tioned in Lambda, namely, the Moon, Sun, and other heavenly bodies.” 
But the point being made about these is general and would also include 
Forms and Mathematical Objects if these exist. Aristotle is perhaps pur- 
posefully vague about how the heavenly bodies are the cause of being of 
‘other things.’ But elsewhere in Metaphysics he identifies ‘the cause of be- 
ing’ of a substance (ovoia) with the form of that substance.” For this rea- 
son, the form is itself called ‘substance.’ If this is indeed the meaning in our 
passage, then the eternal, autoexplicable causes of the being of things not 
eternal are their forms, only here these forms are separate. The gradation 
of predication arises from the autoexplicable/heteroexplicable distinction. 
In Aristotle’s example, fire is said to be hottest because fire alone is hot just 
because it is fire, whereas everything else is hot because there is fire in it." 

Aristotle's commitment to UP combined with his search for ultimate 
explanations impels him to the idea of ‘derivative’ synonymy.? That is, 
though two things might have the synonymous predicate, one of these 
(the cause or principle) possesses that predicate in the highest degree 


34. Two watershed texts in this regard are Phd. 95E7—102A2, Socrates’ ‘autobiography,’ 
in which he recounts the discovery of a ‘second sailing’ toward explanation; and Tim. 4607- 
47E2, in which true causes are distinguished from ‘accessory causes.’ I discuss these passag- 
es below. 

35. See Meta. A 1, 1069a30-31. On the grammatical problems in this sentence, see Frede 
and Charles 2000, 78-80, though the reference to the heavenly bodies seems secure. Cf. Z 2, 
1028b12; H 2, 1042a10. 

36. Cf. A 8, 1017b14-16; H 2, 1043a3; H 3, 1043b13. The form is the cause of the ‘to be’ 
of a substance because the 'to be' is always to be something or other, that is, some kind of 
thing. So, naturally, the form is the cause of this. 

37. One might compare the argument in Phd. 105B8-C2: £i yàp čporó ue à àv ti év 16 
oGpatt éyyévyntar Ogppóv Sora, ob tiv doa] cor épó anoKprow exeivnv civ apabA, Str Ê 
äv Oepporne, 0.Aà Kopwotépav £k THV viv, St1 à äv nbp- (If you were to ask me owing to what 
being present will that body be hot, I will not give the safe and crude reply that it is hotness, 
but I will give a fancier reply based on what is being said now, that it is owing to fire.) Propo- 
nents of a profound Aristotelian-Platonic divide need to explain why Aristotle's words in the 
above text “fire is the hottest of whatever is truly called ‘hot,’ for fire is the cause of hotness in 
the others" are thought to be claiming anything substantially different from what is claimed in 
the passage from Plato's Phaedo. 

38. We must distinguish derivative synonymy from npóg £v equivocity such as is found in 
the use of the word ‘healthy’ for bodies and, say, climate. In the latter, there is no synonymy at 
all. Whether npòç £v equivocity is a development within Aristotle’s own thought from deriva- 
tive synonymy will be discussed below. 
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while the other (that which is caused) possesses it derivatively. This idea 
of derivative synonymy is especially intriguing because it is also found in 
Aristotle’s On the Ideas in the so-called Argument from Relatives, an argu- 
ment that Aristotle criticizes: 


In cases in which something identical is predicated of a plurality not homony- 
mously, but so as to reveal some one nature, it is true of them either (a) 
because they are fully what is signified by that which is predicated, as when 
we call Socrates and Plato man; or (b) because they are likenesses of the true 
ones, as when we predicate man of pictured men (for in their case we reveal 
the likenesses of man, signifying some identical nature in all of them); or (c) 
because one of them is the paradigm, the others likenesses, as if we were to 
call Socrates and the likeness of him men.” 


The first obvious question here is whether in fact the relation between So- 
crates and a picture of Socrates is the same as the relation between the 
hotness of fire and the hotness of a bowl of soup. The answer seems to be 
obviously no, since the soup is really hot whereas the picture of Socrates 
is not really a man. Plato, of course, can readily agree that the picture of a 
man is not a man. What he wants to claim, rather, is that an instance of a 
Form is derivatively synonymous with the Form.” So the equality in equal 
sticks is equality, but it is not really real equality, that is, it is not autoexpli- 
cable equality." Moreover, an account of autoexplicable Equality, unlike 


39. Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Meta. 82.11-83.7: 89" OV TADTOV TL TAELOVOV KATITYOPETTAL 
pÀ ópovópoc, Garr’ óc piav tiva Snrobv Pot, tor TH kopíog TÒ ono Tod katnyopovpévov 
onpatvopevov eivor vaca. GAnOevetar Kat’ adtav, óc Stav GvOpwnov A€yopev Loxpatnv 
xai TTAét@va, Tj t6 sikóvaç ot. sivar tov GANOwav, óc éxi TOV yeypappévov Stav tòv 
&vOponov KatnyopOpev (SnAotpev yap én’ £ketvov tas TOV &vOpónov cikóvag THY abtfiv 
tiva POL Eri TAVTOV onpaívovtec), Tj óc TO pév AdTHV Ov TO napáðsıypa, Ta 62 gikóvac, Hs 
£i àvOpó roug Xokpáótr te koi Tas Eikdvac aùtoŭ éyopev. On the argument, see Fine 1993, 
51; chaps. 10-13. 

40. Graded synonymy is to be distinguished from ungraded synonymy, which implies an 
absence of ontological priority. The latter is what leads to the regress arguments of Parmenides. 
The failure to make this distinction and therefore to suppose this to be a problem for Plato 
(but not for Aristotle) can be found in Burge 1971, Annas 1982, and Sedley 1998, among 
others. Cf. Rep. 515D3, where in the Allegory of the Cave, things outside the cave have “more 
being” (pGAXov Svta) than things in the cave. That is graded synonymy. 

41. Cf. the entire Recollection Argument at Phd. 72E3-78B3. The phrase abt6 6 gott 
that Plato regularly uses to characterize Forms is an emblem of autoexplicability. Cf. 75D2, 
etc., and Alexander's text at 83.15-18: Éott tt abt16io0v xoi Kopíoc, npóg 5 tà EVOGSE HG 
£iKÓvec yivetat te koi Aéyetar Toa, tobto 86 Eotiv idéa, napáðsıypa [koi £ikóv] tois npóg 
avtd yivopévoic (there is something which is the equal itself, that is, primarily equal, in rela- 
tion to which, as likenesses, things here come to be and are said to be equal. And this is an 
Idea, a paradigm of the things that come to be in relation to it). The words xai eikóv that 
appear after na paóstypo in the mss. are deleted by most editors. Against Fine 1993, 150, I take 
the words abdtéicov koi kupíog as indicating that (relative) autoexplicability is understood by 
Aristotle to entail primacy, that is, having a predicate in the highest degree, just like the hot- 
ness in fire in relation to the hotness in the soup. 
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an account of the equality of equal sticks and stones, will be explanatorily 
adequate or complete.? 

One naturally supposes that there is a difference between the graded 
synonymy that Aristotle proposes in Metaphysics and the graded synonymy 
of the theory of Forms that Aristotle is here reported by Alexander as criti- 
cizing. The objections that Alexander reports Aristotle as making to the 
Argument for Forms from Relatives are (1) a Form is a substance and no 
relative—for example, Equality—is a substance (83.22-26); (2) the Form 
of Equality will be equal to another Form of Equality, thus undercutting 
the uniqueness of Forms (83.26—-28); (3) according to the argument, there 
will have to be a Form of Inequality that will have to be unequal to another 
such Form (83.28—30); (4) if Forms are paradigms, they will be relative to 
that of which they are paradigms, in which case all Forms are relatives, in 
which case they will be posterior to those sensible substances to which they 
are relative (86.13-23). 

Itis to be noted especially that all of these objections follow from taking 
Forms to be substances, or oboíat. This is supposed to be disastrous for 
Forms of Relatives, like Equality. The sense in which a Form is supposed 
to be an ovoia is then presumably different from the sense in which the 
‘cause of the being’ of noneternal things is an oboía.? The former is said 
to be a substance in the sense of an individual; the latter is a substance in 
the sense of the form of that individual. Plato does consider Forms to be 
ovotat, but it is far from certain that he does so in the former sense.* If 
the form of a substance is separate from that substance, it does not follow 
that that form becomes another individual substance. In short, in this case 
Aristotle's complaint regards not the separation of the autoexplicable cause 
of the being of ‘other things,’ but rather the manner in which its separation 
is to be understood. 

There are good grounds for maintaining that in the dialogues, though 
Plato makes Forms completely independent of the sensible world, he did 
not ever represent the Forms as being completely independent of each 
other or of a divine intellect or of the superordinate Idea of the Good.” If 
this is the case, what were Aristotle's grounds for taking them to be so? The 
most reasonable explanation seems to be that Aristotle held that whatever 


42. Cf. Phd. 96E6-97B3. 

43. See Meta. A 18, 1022a14-15: TÒ Kad’ & Aéyetor noAXaj 6c, Éva pèv TPOMOV TO sioc 
Kai f| oboía &áotou np&ypaxoc. (The phrase “that in virtue of which" is spoken of in many 
ways, one of these being the form or the substance of each thing.) Cf. 26-27; Z 6, 1031a18: 
Kai TO TÍ "v eivai Aéyevoa &ivoa fi &ácxov oboía (and the “what is was to be" is said to be the 
substance of each thing.) 

44. Cf. Rep. 5o9B9. 

45. See Gerson 2005, chap. 7. For the alternative view, see Nehemas and Woodruff 1995, 
xliii: "Another feature of the middle theory of Forms is that it is not at all clear that it allows the 
Forms to be related to one another. Each Form is complete in itself, its nature is independent 
of everything els?" (emphasis added). 
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Plato might say or write, he is forced perhaps in spite of himself to make 
Forms into individuals. The ‘force’ here is, of course, relative to the ex- 
planatory role that Forms are supposed to play. If sameness in difference 
or genuine predication is possible, then separate Forms must exist, where 
their separation entails that they are individuals in the self-defeating sense. 
By contrast, Aristotle must argue for a way of accounting for sameness in 
difference or genuine predication without positing separate individual 
Forms. The account must preserve the ontological priority of the explanans 
to the explanandum.” In other words, Aristotle must find a way to posit a 
principle and cause that does what Forms do even if that principle or cause 
is not an unqualifiedly separate Form. That later Platonists assumed that 
the Unmoved Mover was supposed to do this job, eternally thinking all that 
is intelligible, namely, those principles and causes of the intelligible proper- 
ties of sensible substances, is interesting but not the main point.” The main 
point is that Aristotle’s antinominalism, one element of UP, led him to the 
positing of an eternal immaterial principle and cause, thereby confirming 
his commitment to antimaterialism, another element of UP. 

The claim that antinominalism commits one to a version of Platonism 
may seem extreme. One might want to argue that the phenomenon of 
sameness in difference or the truth of predicative judgments is a sort of 
brute fact in no need of an explanation. In that case, it does not need 
a Platonic explanation. But this is not Aristotle's approach. In book Zeta 
of Metaphysics Aristotle hypothesizes that the age-old question ‘What is 
being?’ is just the question ‘What is substance?'? He proceeds to exam- 
ine sensible substances, and by the end of the third chapter, he dismisses 
the substance that is a composite of matter and form as 'posterior.'? So 
the being of a sensible composite is heteroexplicable, not autoexplicable. 
It is very difficult to maintain the practically unintelligible conclusion that 
the composite is ontologically posterior to its own form; rather, its poste- 
riority seems to be to the autoexplicable eternal principles and causes in 


46. See Meta. © 8, 1050b6-105 143. 

47. Cf. Simplicius, In Phys. 1359.6-8: tiv SAnv quoiküv koi oopaticiv oóotaciv 
&&nprtnpévnv serge [Aristotle] trjg on£p qÓotv åcœopátov Kai &oyécou vogpüc dyoO6tntog 
tO [TAGtovi kåvtraðða ovvaioXov00Gv. (Aristotle showed that the entire physical or bodily 
order was dependent on nonbodily and limitless intellectual goodness above nature, in this 
following Plato.) Also, 1360.24-31. Sedley (2010, 313-22) thinks that the Unmoved Mover 
is disanalogous to the Demiurge because the former is “eternally detached and self-focused” 
whereas the latter is “partly engaged in world management.” But the intellectual activity 
(évépyeia. vob) of the Unmoved Mover is not at all obviously different from the intellectual 
motion (kívnoic vob) of the Demiurge. Indeed, at Meta. A 6, 1071b17, Aristotle rejects sepa- 
rate Forms as eternal causes because they are incapable of causing changes owing to their not 
being active (évépynoet). Cf. Berti 2010, 376, on the efficient causality of the Unmoved Mover. 

48. Meta. Z 1, 1028b2-4. 

49. Meta. Z 3, 1029a30-32. 
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Alpha Elatton discussed above.” Aristotle does add that the form of the 
composite or the composite itself are substance to a higher degree than 
the matter of the composite, and by inference that the form is substance 
to a higher degree than the composite owing to its including matter?! 
But that the form of the composite is the absolutely primary referent of 
‘being’ or ‘substance’ is undermined by the fact that unless the form of 
the composite is an actuality over and above the actuality that is the com- 
posite itself, then the form of the composite is not prior in actuality to the 
composite. If, though, the form of the composite 7s an actuality over and 
above the actuality that is the composite, then the composite, contrary to 
Aristotle's claim, consists of two actualities.?? 

From all this two conclusions follow. First, it is compositeness that, por- 
tentously, makes possible the phenomenon of predication or sameness in 
difference. It is the form that is predicated of the matter and the attributes 
that are predicated of the composite.? Compositeness is not the explana- 
tion for predication, but rather that which itself needs to be explained. This 
leads to the second point. The search for the primary referent of ‘being’ 
cannot stop at composites or sensible substances because these are hetero- 
explicable. To give the cause or principle for the being of the composite is 
at the same time to give the explanation not merely for the possibility of 
predication, but for the reality of predication. So we should be in no doubt 
that the positive construction of Aristotle's entire metaphysical project is at 
least in part a consequence of his antinominalism. Moreover, his antinomi- 
nalism and his commitment to ultimate explanations make him both an 
antimaterialist and an antimechanist since nothing with matter could be an 
ultimate explanans for the being of things with matter. 

Aristotle’s antirelativism is on display in Metaphysics Gamma where he 
criticizes Protagoras's doctrine that man is the measure of all things, of 
what is that it is and of what is not that it is not. He claims that the (epis- 
temological) relativist position is the same as the position according to 
which contradictions can be true. But then later in the chapter he claims 
that both of these positions arise from supposing that only sensibles exist.” 


50. See, e.g., Wedin 2000 for a heroic defense of the idea that it is the form of the com- 
posite that is unqualifiedly prior to the composite in the manner demanded by the science of 
being qua being. 

51. Meta. Z 3, 1029a27-30. 

52. At Meta. © 8, 1049b23-25, Aristotle says that this individual man exists now in actuality 
(évépeye1q). This seems not to be an identification of the individual man with actuality, for the 
man's being is more than his actuality; it includes his potencies. Later in the chapter, 1050b2, 
Aristotle adds that the oboía or eiSog is actuality. I interpret this line to mean that the oboía 
or £i8oc provides the actuality to the man. In any case, there cannot be two actualities, the man 
and his essence or form. 

53. Meta. Z 3, 1029a20-26. 

54. Meta. V 5. The source is Plato's Theaetetus 161C3. Cf. Sextus Empiricus, M. 7.60. 

55. Mela. U 5, 1010a1-3: —attiov 58 tig 66&ng tobtoIg Sti nepi TOV Svtwv pev tiv 
GANOerav goKornovv, tà 8 Svta onéAapov sivot tà aicOntà póvov: (The reason for their 
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It is reasonably clear here that Aristotle's grounds for rejecting relativism 
include his antimaterialism. However, the mere assertion that immaterial 
entities exist would not even begin to show that relativism is false, at least 
for the cognition of sensibles. In fact, Aristotle does explicitly link this as- 
sertion and the reason for rejecting relativism when he says that Protagoras 
and others were led to this view because among sensibles, the nature of 
the indeterminate (T| tob Gopiotov @botc) exists to the greatest extent.» 
So, because things appear differently under different circumstances and at 
different times, they inferred that things are just as they appear, and if they 
appear at times in contradictory ways, the law of noncontradiction must be 
false. If only sensibles exist, then relativism might seem true. But if there are 
immaterial entities that are eternally stable, then it is at least possible that 
there is a relative stability among sensibles.” This is what Aristotle proceeds 
to argue. In any case, it will be false that man is the measure of all things by 
means of sense perception. 

If things are in reality other than or more than the way they appear to 
sense perception, then it is false that the relativist attains the truth about 
things in general.” If, in addition, the relativist must maintain that having 
the truth about things amounts to having true beliefs based on sense per- 
ception, then it is false that true belief is knowledge.” If sense perception 
does not attain the truth about things, then a true belief representing the 
sense perception does not either." So at least the argument for skepticism 
from relativism does not succeed. One could go on in this vein through- 
out the Aristotelian corpus, showing the connection between the positive 
claims made there and their basis in UP. That would, however, be the topic 
for another book. 

It is sometimes claimed that Aristotle is not a systematic philosopher and 
even that this is the reason that Peripatetic philosophy was overwhelmed in 
later ancient philosophy by Platonism.”' It seems to me more accurate and 
certainly more fruitful to think of Aristotle as being engaged, like Plato, 
in producing a positive construct on the basis of the UP that they shared. 
It is true, I think, that the systematization that later Platonists sought was 


belief about things is that, though they were seeking the truth, they supposed that only sen- 
sibles exist.) Cf. 1009a36-38, where Aristotle affirms his belief that things other than sensi- 
ble exist. 
6. Meta. V 5, 1010a3-4. 
57. Meta. V 5, 1010a15-1010b1. 

8. This is the import of the argument in Plato’s Tht. 184E-1 86B, refuting Protagoras. 

59. As Plato argues at Thi. 187A-201C. 

60. Cf. Metal 5, 1009b12-15, where Aristotle says that the relativists maintain the identity 
of qpóvnoic and atoOnotc, where it is clear that Aristotle is using opóvrjoig as a synonym for 
èniotýpn or yv6oic in general. Cf. Meta. N 4, 1078b15; DCT 1, 298b23. 

61. See Wehrli 1967, 10:95-97, who argues that Aristotle's followers could not resolve the 
"tension" between his Platonic exoteric works and his anti-Platonic esoteric works. See also 
Ackrill 1981, 1-2, who, though attributing to Aristotle a "systematic and comprehensive phi- 
losophy,” argues that the primary focus should be on his “arguments and ideas and analyses." 
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focused mainly on Plato's version, not Aristotle's, though as the collaborative 
construction of Platonism proceeded, Aristotle's philosophy came to be rec- 
ognized more and more as a ‘contributing cause’ in the ongoing project.” 


Aristotle's Testimony on the Mathematization of Forms 


The criticisms Aristotle levels against Plato are all made against the back- 
ground of their shared commitment to UP. If adherence to UP is what 
makes someone a Platonist, then Aristotle is a Platonist of a somewhat dis- 
sident cast.? It is probably also true that many of the criticisms are directed 
against one or more versions of Platonism regardless of whether or not 
Plato himself endorsed them. Finally, we should not be surprised to dis- 
cover that the version of Platonism ultimately defended by Plato and the 
version defended by Aristotle will overlap to a considerable extent. As we 
have already seen, the uniqueness of the first principle of all, its property 
of being the ultimate good of everything, and the identification of the real 
person with the intellect are highly contentious positions shared by Plato 
and Aristotle, despite the nuanced differences in the consequences drawn 
from these positions. 

Aristotle locates Plato's positive construction on the basis of UP as a 
type of Pythagoreanism.™ That is, he takes it to be a system in which the 


62. Thomas Aquinas is the stellar example of a philosopher who seeks to create a positive 
construct out of UP on the basis of authentically Aristotelian materials alone. See, however, 
Little 1949, who argues that Aquinas was forced to have recourse to “Platonic participation” to 
complete his systematic construct. 

63. Cf. Kramer 1959, 13, who at the beginning of his book explains his project this way: 
“Die Darstellung erkennt in Platon und Aristoteles zwei Spielformen desselben Platonismus." 

64. See Meta. A 6, 987a29-31: Meta 68 tac eipnpévac PirAocogiag f| TlAétwvoc éneyéveto 
TMpaypateta, TA pèv TOAAG tobtoIG GKoAovBoboa, tà è kai Sia Tapa viv TOV TradiKOv 
Éyovca PiAocogiayv. (After the philosophies named, the system of philosophy of Plato arose, 
which followed these in many respects, but also had peculiarities of its own distinguishing it 
from the philosophy of the Italians.) See Huffman 2008, 284-91, who questions the standard 
reading (cf. Cherniss 1944, 177, n. 100) of this passage, according to which the tobtotc refers 
to Pythagoreans, and the final clause qualifying this by saying that Plato had several distinctive 
features of his philosophy compared with the Italians (i.e., Pythagoreans). Huffman argues 
that the referent of tobtotc is much more likely to be the philosophies of all the Pre-Socratic 
philosophers and that the last clause merely contrasts the way Plato differs from these with 
the way the Pythagoreans do. Huffman's reading is a possible one, but as he himself suggests, 
its plausibility is directly tied to when we take Plato's unquestioned Pythagorean tendencies 
to begin. Huffman is disinclined to see these earlier than the late dialogue Philebus. He thinks 
that Aristotle's testimony about Plato's attraction to Heraclitean thinking as a young man suf- 
fices to account for his early metaphysical views. On my hypothesis, even assuming it is true 
that Plato was led to posit Forms in the light of Heraclitean arguments early on, his Pythago- 
rean attachment preceded the writing of all the dialogues. Meinwald (2002) follows Huffman 
in finding Plato’s Pythagoreanism no earlier than Philebus. But see Men. 81A-B; Phd. 61D; 
Gorg. 493A-B; Rep. 530D-E—all of which show an awareness of and interest in Pythagorean 
doctrine and all of which are ordinarily taken to have been written earlier than Philebus. Huff- 
man and Meinwald have to assume that in these dialogues Plato was actually distancing himself 
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principles of all things are in some sense mathematical. Specifically, there 
is a hierarchical derivation of substance of all things from the One itself 
(abt6 16 év) and the Indefinite itself (abt6 tò Gnetpov).9 Perhaps the most 
difficult part of Aristotle's account of Plato's philosophy is his statement of 
the mathematization of Forms. First, Aristotle claims that Plato introduced 
Mathematical Objects between the Forms and sensibles. These Mathemat- 
ical Objects or Intermediaries are required to account for the eternal truths 
of mathematics, which is something that unique Forms of Numbers sup- 
posedly cannot do. I will have a bit more to say about these Mathematical 
Objects below. For now we need to turn to the most consequential part of 
this account.” 


Since the Forms are the causes of all other things, he thought that the elements 
of Forms are the elements of all things. As matter, the Great and the Small are 
the principles; as substance, it is the One. For from the Great and the Small and 
by participation in the One come the Forms and these are Numbers. 


There is considerable additional evidence in Metaphysics that Aristotle 
believes that Plato held that Forms are Numbers in some sense. 


from Pythagorean doctrines, whereas in Philebus and, presumably, Timaeus (20A) Plato came 
to embrace them. This seems most implausible given Aristotle’s testimony. The bold hypoth- 
esis of Kennedy 2011 that all of Plato’s dialogues have a precise Pythagorean “musical struc- 
ture” would, if confirmed, settle the matter. According to Kennedy (248-49), even Apology 
has this compositional structure. Since so many scholars take Apology as the anchor for their 
differentiation of Socratic and Platonic philosophy, evidence that that dialogue is composed 
as a kind of Pythagorean allegory would deliver a resounding blow to the Socraticist position. 

65. See Meta. 1.5.987a17-18. Previously, at 986a20-21, Aristotle says that for Pythagore- 
ans number comes from the One, which at least suggests that the dualism of first principles is 
itself reducible to a monism. Cf. [Plato?] Epin. 991D-992A; Hermodorus, ap. Simpl. Jn Phys. 
247.30-248.18 Diels; Theophrastus, Meta. 6a22—b23. 

66. Meta. A 6, 987b14-18. 

67. See Annas 1976; Mueller 1984; Franklin 2012. 

68. Meta. A 6, 987b18-22: nsi © attia tà stön toig GAAoIG, tXetvov otoursio TEVTOV 
Qn cv óvtov sivat otoysia. óc pèv oov OAnv TÒ péya Kai tò pikpóv sivat dpyác, ic 
8' oboíav tò Ev: && éxeivov yàp Kata p£Og&ww coo évóc [tù stön] eivat tots üpi0poóc. Ross 
(1924), ad loc., argues for omitting tà sïôn. In this case, the decision on the correct text 
is going to depend entirely on substantive philosophical considerations regarding what Plato's 
doctrine is likely to have been, at least in Aristotle's eyes. Cf. A 5, 987a13-19. 

69. CEA 8, 99029-32; Z 7, 11.1036b13-25; A 8, 1073a18-19; M 6, 1080b11-14; M 7, 
1081a5-7; M 8,1083a18; M 8, 1084a7-8; M 9, 1086a11-13; N 2, 1090a4-6; N 3, 1090216. 
On the second and the last two passages especially, see Saffrey 1955, 24-39. It is worth noting 
that at M 4, 1078b9-12 (repeating the substance of A 6, 987a32—b1), Aristotle distinguishes 
a nonmathematical version of the theory of Forms from a mathematical one. The words 6G 
on£Aaov gé àpyils oi npõtor tac iSéag Proavtes sivari (‘in the way that those who first said 
that there were Ideas conceived of them to be at the beginning) suggest a nonmathematical 
version eventually being ‘reduced’ to a mathematical one. This is perhaps how the positive 
construction of Platonism developed. We do not know, however, when the development oc- 
curred or, indeed, whether or not it occurred prior to any dialogues, and existed in oral form 
alongside the written expression of Platonism in the dialogues. 
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The evidence is all the more impressive given that Aristotle in several 
passages explicitly distinguishes the view of Plato from those of other mem- 
bers of the Academy. The problem is, of course, what this is supposed to 
mean. Many scholars have suggested that Aristotle intends to say (or that, 
despite what he intends to say, Plato means) that there are Forms that are 
Numbers, the so-called Form-Numbers, but that these are in addition to 
other Forms that are not Numbers, for example, a Form of Justice.” If 
this were true, it would not explain the nature of Aristotle’s criticism of 
this view. For one would have thought that his general criticism of sepa- 
rate Forms would suffice for a subclass of Forms, namely, Form-Numbers. 
In fact, nowhere does Aristotle suggest that Form-Numbers, for Plato, are 
among the Forms; he simply states the identity of the two. 

Among Plato’s writings, the identification of Forms and Numbers does 
find some ambiguous support. In Timaeus, the Demiurge is said to import 
intelligibility and perfection into the precosmic chaos by imposing ‘shapes 
and numbers’ (etdgou te kai &piOpoic) on things.” Here it is not entirely 
obvious how shapes are supposed to be related to numbers, although there 
is no suggestion that the cosmos would be deprived of any part of the in- 
telligible model were it to lack an instance of a Form that is other than 
mathematical. And yet the Demiurge performs his creative task by using as 
a model the “Living Animal” that has in it “all intelligible living animals” 
(xà vonta Ca névta).” It is certainly not obvious how what are presum- 
ably the Forms of all the Living Animals could be numbers or even shapes. 
Similarly, at the beginning of Philebus, the question is raised regarding the 
existence of imperishable “monads” (povóósgc) such as Man, Ox, Beauty, 
and Good.” If these imperishable Monads are Forms, are we supposed to 
take them to be Numbers in some sense? In the Seventh Letter, Plato de- 
scribes “things knowable,” that is, the Forms, as including Colors, Good, 
Beautiful, Just, Body (whether artificial or natural), Fire, Water, all Living 
Beings, all Characters in Soul, all Actions and Affections." Moreover, these 
are mentioned in addition to Straight Line and Circle. 

This evidence is ambiguous because the claim that a Form, say, a Char- 
acter in Soul, exists, is to say nothing about whether such a Form is in fact 
in some sense a Number. Of course, the possibility exists that Plato's pu- 
tative reduction of Forms to Numbers postdates these dialogues or even 
came about parallel to these in his unwritten teachings.” The prospects for 


70. E.g., Cherniss 1945, 59; Annas 1976, 13-19, 61-68. 

71. Tim. 53B5. That these ev6n are shapes and not nonmathematical Forms is clear from 
5305, 54D4-5, 55D8. 

72. Tim. 30C2-D1. 

73. Phil. 15A4-Be. 

74. Seventh Ep. 342D2-E2. 

75. See Robin 1908, 58, who, in concluding his exhaustive study of Aristotle’s account of 
Plato’s theory of Forms, says, “La doctrine des Nombres idéaux et des Figures idéales se lie de 
la facon la plus étroite à la pure théorie des Idées. Elle ne s'y juxtapose pas simplement, elle 
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attaining clarity, much less certainty, on these matters are not very good. In 
any case, one overriding question does remain, for which a plausible an- 
swer might still be found. That question is, broadly, what does mathematics 
have to do with the nature of Forms at all? 

The appropriate context for beginning to answer this question is the first 
part of Aristotle’s above testimony, namely, that Forms have ‘elements’ and 
that these elements are the One and the Great and the Small. Consider this 
text a bit further on. 


It is evident from what has been said that he [Plato] uses only two causes, 
the cause of the whatness and the cause according to matter (for the Forms 
are cause of the whatness of the other things, and the cause of the whatness 
of the Forms is the One). It is also evident what the underlying matter is, in 
virtue of which the Forms are predicated of the sensible things, and the One 
is predicated of the Forms; this is the Dyad, or the Great and the Small.” 


That the Dyad here (elsewhere called ‘the Indefinite Dyad’) is identi- 
cal with the ‘Unlimited’ in Philebus and the principles of Excess and Defi- 
ciency in Statesman, and the One with the ‘Limit’ is something that no one 
in antiquity ever doubted.” There is in fact no reason for us to doubt it 
either.” But the difficult question is why Plato thought—or, if one insists, 
why Aristotle thought that Plato thought—that the Forms had principles 
or ‘elements.’ This question just involves an elaboration of the question 


en continue l'évolution naturelle dans la pensée du philosophie, elle l'achéve, elle en comble 
les lacunes et elle répond à des nécessités auxquelles la théorie des Idées n'avait pu satisfaire." 

76. Meta. A 6, 988a8—14: pavepov 8. ék x&v sipnuévov St Svoiv aitiaw póvov Kéypytat, 
tjj te Tov ti £oxt Kai TH KATA THY KAnv (xà yàp sidy xo tí &otw alta toic GAAOIG, xoig 8” 
etSeo1 tò Ev), kai tic 1] KAN Å OnoKEévy KAO’ Ac tà etr] pev éni TOV adoOntóv tò 8’ Ev év 
toic etdeot Aéyetat, Sti abt Svdc ott, tò uéya kai TO pukpóv. Cf. N 4, 1091b13-15. For a con- 
venient digest of other passages in Aristotle regarding the One and the Great and the Small, 
as well as testimony in Alexander of Aphrodisias and the Platonic commentators on Aristotle, 
see Kramer 1990, 203-17. 

77. See Meta. N 7, 1081a22, etc., where whoever is the subject of Aristotle’s criticism, it is 
clear that ‘Dyad’ is a shortened form of ‘Indefinite Dyad.' At A 6, 987b25-26, Aristotle says 
that Plato differed from the Pythagoreans in making the Indefinite a duality. See Phil. 16C1—- 
17A5, 23C-27C on the Unlimited and the Limit. I take it that even if we suppose that in Phile- 
bus the Unlimited refers to a principle of sensibles, we may suppose that it is an instantiation of 
the first principle of the Indefinite Dyad. Sayre (2005, 133-55) has a good discussion of the is- 
sues and defense of the identification of the Unlimited and the Limit with the Indefinite Dyad 
and the One. See also Sayre 2006, 139-70, who provides what I take to be conclusive evidence 
regarding the equivalencies of the various expressions for the Indefinite Dyad in antiquity. 

78. Cherniss 1944 is not in my opinion able to counter the truly overwhelming evidence 
for the identification. See also Cherniss 1945 for his attack on Aristotle’s testimony. Jonathan 
Barnes 1995, in his review of a French translation of The Riddle of the Early Academy, expresses 
what is now perhaps the predominant view, namely, that not only is Cherniss's theory about the 
Aristotelian evidence “patently false"; it is also *uninterestingly false.” See Ferber 1989, 162— 
68, for a sympathetic assessment of the Aristotelian evidence, though he inclines to the view 
that Form-Numbers are not identical with Forms tout court; rather, they are one kind of Form. 
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that arises directly from Republic regarding the reason for the positing of a 
superordinate Idea of the Good. This seems to me a question the answer to 
which is necessary if we are going to answer the previous question about the 
mathematization of the Forms.” 

One general consideration that will not take us very far is that Plato 
was in principle committed to the reductivist tendency found in all Pre- 
Socratic philosophy and, indeed, in all theoretical natural science. This is 
the tendency to reduce the number of fundamental principles of explana- 
tion to the absolute minimum. This is evident in the Milesian positing ofa 
single àpyi of all. It is hardly surprising that Plato—apart from any other 
considerations—would have been unhappy with the postulation of a large, 
perhaps infinitely large, number of explanatory principles in the universe. 
The reduction of these to the fewest possible would have probably seemed 
to him to be a compelling desideratum. But this explains neither the math- 
ematical dimension of the question nor the manner in which this reduction 
is to be accomplished. 

Another way to pose our question is to ask why, given that there must be 
a unique first principle of all, this principle must be identified as the One, 
the principle of number. In order to answer this question, we need to look 
closely at the way in which Plato thinks about cognition generally, and the 
nature of its intelligible objects in particular. I am here focusing on the cog- 
nitional correlate of the metaphysical one-over-many principle. That the 
Form is a one-over-many is clear. The statement of this in Parmenides is one 
of the rare programmatic passages in the entire corpus. Parmenides is try- 
ing to draw Socrates out on his reason for positing Forms in the first place: 


Isuppose you think that each Form is one for the following reason: whenever 
some number of things seem to you to be large, probably there seems to you 
to be one identical Idea when you look at them, on the basis of which you 
think that Largeness is one. 


Iam particularly concerned here with the cognitive side of this claim. The 
positing of the explanatory entity that is the Form is the result of an act of 
cognition wherein the observer ‘sees’ a unity or ‘one’ in some ‘many.’*! 


79. See Tht. 202E1, where Socrates recounts his ‘dream’ that all things are made of 'ele- 
ments’ (ototyeia). The originator of the theory contained in the dream is the subject of 
much dispute. But given that Socrates goes on (202B5-6) to elaborate the theory as holding 
that “elements are inexplicable and unknowable, but perceivable," the source is more likely 
to be Antisthenes than it is Pythagoras. See Burnyeat 1990, 164-73, on Antisthenes and the 
doctrine of ‘elements.’ 

80. Parm. 132A1—4: Oipai os £k tob toroðõe £v Ékactov Eidog otecO0at sivar: Stav TÓN 
Gitta peyda cot 668n sivo, pía tig tows 8okei iéa f] abuti] sivat éni návta iS6vt1, SOev £v 
tò péya ñy siva. Cf. esp. Rep. 596A6. 

81. Cf. Phil. 17D7-E3: Stav yàp adbta te Lá Bng o010, tóxe &yévou coqóc, StAV te GAAO TOV 
£v óttobv taúrtn okonxoÜpevog “AnG, O5tMS čpopov nepi toðto yéyovac: (For when you grasp 
them in this way, then you are wise, and when in your examinations, you get hold of any other 
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The many (1024.6) are certainly numerically many, but they also may and 
usually do manifest *manyness' in countless other phenomenological re- 
spects. The combination of numerical distinctness and some sort of qualita- 
tive distinctness makes the cognition of a self-identical Idea a portentously 
sophisticated act.® It is important that we understand the word aùtń as self- 
identical, that is, as an attribute of one thing, not many things. The claim 
that a ‘many’ are self-identical is, therefore, prima facie self-contradictory. 
But what Parmenides actually takes Socrates to be maintaining is not that 
the many are self-identical in a way that contradicts their numerical and 
qualitative distinctness, but that despite their ‘manyness’ they are in a way 
one, that is, that there is a selfidentical ‘idea’ or character that can be 
predicated of each. We may leave aside for the moment the further infer 
ence that only if there is a Form ‘over and above’ or separate from these 
can this be possible. Here we need to consider the cognitive act of ‘seeing’ 
a self-identical unity within or among a many. 

For Plato, this ‘seeing’ is the essence of human cognition.? To see that 
two (or more) things are in fact one is what unites belief, understanding, 
judgment, knowledge, and so on.** We can call this knowledge by acquaint- 
ance if we like, though if knowledge is to be understood as what Plato means 
by émtotr{pin, then the implication that there are types of knowledge other 
than knowledge by acquaintance is false. More important, the acquaintance 
or direct cognition is always distinct from the expression of this in words or 
thoughts, to oneself or to someone else. My 'seeing' that many things called 
‘large’ are correctly so called because there is one self-identical character in 
which they all share is distinct from my thinking this to myself because my 
thinking this is, according to Plato, a type of internal conversation in lan- 
guage. Representing what I cognize is always distinct from the cognitional 
act. This is so even if my access to my own cognition is no less through 
representation than is my expression of my cognition. Thus, thinking with 


one in this way you will be expert in regard to this.) The word abté is a reference to “the many 
and the one" in the previous line. 

82. Often Plato (and Aristotle) uses iéa as synonymous with ci8oc. Here, though, the 
context seems to demand something like a distinction between the cognitive ‘one’ that is 
constitutive of the judgment and the ontological ‘one’ that is hypothesized to account for the 
unity in difference. 

83. The use of ‘seeing’ for higher cognition is not so much a metaphor drawn from 
sense perception as it is the primary referent of 'seeing, whereas perceptual seeing is a 
defective form. See, e.g., Rep. 534C6-8: f| vóncic...ióciv. Cf. 511A1-2; 525A2: tijv tob 
Svto0g 0&av; 527E8-D3: póvo yàp adta@ dArPeta påtar. What sets sense perception apart 
from all other forms of cognition for Plato is that it has an irreducible material or physical 
component. 

84. Cf. Aristotle, Meta. E 4, 1027b24-25, on thinking as a ‘unifying’ activity (Év tı 
ytyvgo0au). See Gerson 2009, chap. 3, for further discussion of this in Plato, and passim for 
this feature of ancient epistemology more widely. 
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images, including the images that are words, is not identical with pure 
thinking even if for human beings there is no thinking without images.” 

If all cognition is the seeing of a unity behind a many, then how is it 
possible to cognize Forms themselves other than in relation to the ‘manys’ 
they are supposed to explain? It would seem that either it is false that all 
cognition requires a one and a many or else Forms are not themselves cog- 
nizable. Against this background, Plato’s assertion in Republic that it is the 
Idea of the Good that makes Forms cognizable takes on considerable signif- 
icance.* And yet, that there be such a superordinate unity above the many 
Forms hardly seems to solve the problem in any but a superficial manner. 
For if the Idea of the Good is not an oboía, that is, if it has no nature or 
essence, then the seeing of this unity behind the diversity of Forms can only 
mean seeing that they are all somehow identical in the sense that there is a 
self-identical Good or One in which they all share. How is that supposed to 
help us to cognize, say, the Form of Justice? 

Before I answer this question, we should be clear that in the subsequent 
discussion of the Divided Line, there is no doubt that cognition of Forms re- 
quires ascending to an ‘unhypothetical’ first principle, namely, the Good. 
Without this ascent, there is no cognition of Forms because the only pos- 
sible cognition of Forms is knowledge of them. This ascent, we are told, 
requires grasping (caydpevoc) the Idea of the Good. And this would appear 
to be a sort of cognition." But even if this is so, it is fundamentally different 
from any cognition that requires that its objects have an ovoia. As we will 
see, cognition or quasi-cognition of the first principle of all remains a deep 
puzzle within the Platonic tradition. Yet perhaps we can begin to see the rea- 
soning leading to the identification of this principle as the One, not for the 
superficial reason that itis unique (as are, after all, each of the Forms), but 
because One is the principle of number. And if the Forms are in some sense 
Numbers, what unifies them as a principle would be, accordingly, the One. 


85. Aristotle's insistence that there is no thinking without images (see DAT 7, 431a16-17, 
432a9; De Mem. 449b31—450a1) is, I assume, a Platonic point. Thinking for Plato is Aóyoc in 
the soul, and Aóyog is or contains images. The paradigm or principle of thinking is ériovripm, 
which is nonimagistic. For that reason it is the prerogative of the separate intellect, not its 
embodied manifestation. 

86. See Rep. 509B6-10: Kai xoig ywvookopévoig toívov pÀ póvov tò yvyvóokeo00t 
avai O15 Tod dàyaO00 napEivat, GAAG Kai TO eivai te koù THV oboíav bn’ éketvoo abxoic 
Tpooeivat, dK obo(ag óvroc tob GyoO00, GAA’ Ett énékewa. tg OdSias npsopeíq koù Svveper 
bmepéyovtoc. (Then, not only do we say that the objects of knowledge owe their being know- 
able to the Good, but their being and essence are present to them owing to it; the Good, 
though it is not essence, is beyond essence exceeding it in seniority and in power.) The fact 
that the Good is ‘beyond essence’ is not contradicted by 534B8-C1, where dialectic is tasked 
with “separating apart the Idea of the Good, distinguishing it in an account from everything 
else" (810pícao001 TO óy ANS TOV GAAMV TAVTOV APEAV TH TOD åyaðoð iSéav). A Ayos 
of the Good need not be a A6yo¢ tíjc oboíac. See lines B3-4 immediately before this passage. 
The Good is to be distinguished from any oboía. 

87. See Rep. 511B3-Ca2. 

88. Cf. the claim that the study of the Good is the greatest póOnpa at 505A2. 
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With the above context, we may return to the implications of the de- 
scription of how the Demiurge brings intelligibility to the precosmic chaos. 
The principal direct implication is that the intelligibility that our present 
cosmos possesses is entirely owing to the ‘shapes and numbers’ that the 
Demiurge has imposed. Therefore, the reality of the present sensible world 
includes more than what is intelligible to us. This begins at the elemental 
level of earth, air, fire, and water, and continues for all things constructed 
out of these elements. The nonintelligible aspect of reality includes the re- 
ceptacle (>m050x%) and sensible qualities.? The former, which is described 
as having the characteristics of both extension and unqualified matter, is 
only cognizable by a sort of bastard reasoning (Aoytouó vó09o).?? The latter 
are (in part) the basis for the beliefs that we have of the sensible world.?! 
The reason we are able to have such cognition as belief at all about sensibles 
is that these are images of the intelligibles imposed by the Demiurge; only 
these intelligibles are the objects of intellection (vónoic).? Presumably, it is 
possible to have beliefs about sensibles as such, for example, that fire is hot 
or that water is wet. But if by ‘hot’ or ‘wet’ we mean to refer to the phenom- 
enological aspect of the experience of fire or water, we are not referring to 
anything that is, strictly speaking, intelligible.? 

According to this interpretation, the primary identities found among 
sensibles and in virtue of which 'ones over and above' are to be posited 
are the five regular solids and the triangles (and their ‘grades,’ or relative 
magnitudes) out of which they are constructed. As Plato explains, these 
are the ‘building blocks’ of the cosmos. The natural organic and inorganic 
compounds made out of these elements are not merely aggregates of regu- 
lar bodies, but aggregates according to formulas provided by the Demi- 
urge. These formulas will consist of proportions of the elements. In order 
to *make' an organism of a certain sort, a certain proportion of elements 
or compounds out of elements is to be aggregated. As the Philebus passage 
introducing the principles of Limit and Unlimited explains, the construc- 
tion of substances and qualities occurs according to the imposition of the 
former on the latter. We are evidently to suppose that the Unlimited re- 
fers in general to that which in the precosmic chaos was represented by 
the uninformed receptacle (which includes the precosmic elements).?' In 
some sense, the proportions imported by the Demiurge have to be ideals, 
that is, Forms. Out of all the infinitely possible proportions available to the 


89. Tim. 49A-50A. 

go. Tim. 52Be. 

91. Tim. 52A4-—-7. 

92. Tim. 52A4. The images have the same name as the intelligible. Cf. Parm. 132D1—4. 

93. Itis tempting to understand Plato here making the same point that Aristotle makes in 
his Physics (A 8, 191a7-8) when he claims that matter is knowable only by analogy. This is so 
because matter is potency and only form or actuality is cognizable. The potency of sensibles 
for producing a certain experience in us is as such unintelligible. 

94. Contra: Cherniss 1945, 18, who argues that Limit and Unlimited refer only to phe- 
nomena in the realm of becoming. 
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Demiurge, he chooses those that are contained in the perfect Living Ani- 
mal, since he wants the world to be as good as possible.” 

The question of what it means to hold that Forms are Numbers may be 
answered if we do not suppose that Aristotle intends to present Plato as 
saying that all Forms are ideal integers, but rather that Forms—in addition 
to the Forms that are ideal Integers—like, for instance, the Form for Bird, 
are the ideal proportions of elements making up that animal.” In order to 
apply this understanding to the imposition of geometrical shapes on the 
receptacle, we only need to add that geometrical shapes are analyzable into 
the principle of Unlimited and the principle of Limit or Number: the In- 
definite Dyad is the former and the One is the latter.’ 

In Statesman, the passage in which the two sorts of measurement 
(n pEetpucy) are distinguished clarifies this considerably: 


VISITOR: About length and brevity, and excess and deficiency in gen- 
eral, I suppose the art of measurement relates to all of these. 

YOUNG SOCRATES: Yes. 

VISITOR: Then let's divide it into two parts; that's what we need to- 
wards our present objective. 

YOUNG SOCRATES: Please tell me how we should divide it. 

VISITOR: This way: one part will relate to the association of greatness 
and smallness with each other, the other the being necessary for 
generation. 


95. See Cherniss 1944, 565-80, and 1945, 18, for an argument why Timaeus does not sup- 
port Aristotle's testimony. Contra Cherniss is Kramer 19642, 204-8; Findlay 1974, 455-73. See 
Aristotle, DA A 2, 404b16-21, where he reports (from his early work On Philosophy) that the 
Living Animal was composed of “One itself, primary Length, primary Breadth, and primary 
Depth." See Saffrey 1955, 7-46, for an extensive argument that supports the attribution of 
this passage to On Philosophy and, more important, that the passage in On Philosophy contains 
reliable testimony about Plato's unwritten teachings. According to the testimony of Sextus 
Empiricus, M. 10.276, Plato distinguished between the One as first principle (npótn póvac) 
and one as the first number (tò év xoig ópi€poic Év). The point is of some importance for 
Aristotle adds at Meta. 14.3.1090b20-24 that “Lines are generated from Two, Planes from 
(perhaps) Three, and Solids from Four or other Numbers (for it makes no difference)." This 
explains both the core idea in the reduction of geometry to arithmetic and the puzzling claim 
made by Aristotle that Platonists seemed to limit the generation of Form-Numbers to the 
Decad (cf. Meta. A 8, 1073a20-21; N 8, 1083b26-1084a13, 1084a29-32). The correspond- 
ing manifestations of the Indefinite Dyad are as follows: (for number) the Many and the Few 
(N 1, 1087b16); (for lines) the Long and the Short; (for planes) the Broad and the Narrow; 
and (for solids) the Shallow and Deep (A 9, 992a10-15). Cf. Syrianus, In Meta. 147.29-148.7, 
who argues that the Decad contains the articulated principles of all the Forms in the cosmos. 
That is, even if Forms are Numbers, they are not limited to ten. 

96. On the use of ápiOpoí for proportions or fractions as well as integers, see Tóplitz 1929; 
Huffman 1993, 173-74. Cf. Rep. 500C5 and Aristotle, DAT 7, 431a23; Meta. A 9, 991b18-21. 
See also Findlay 1974, 54-80. 

97. See Huffman 1993, 10 and 76, on the Pythagorean Philolaus's influence on Pla- 
to's thinking about mathematics as underlying the intelligibility of nature. In frr. 2 and 3 
(93-113), Philolaus sets out the basic idea of the first principles of Limit and Unlimited as 
underlying number. 
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YOUNG SocnaTEs: What do you mean? 

VISITOR: Does it seem to you that by its nature the greater has to be 
said to be greater than nothing other than the less, and the less in 
its turn less than the greater, and nothing else? 

YOUNG SOCRATES: It does. 

VISITOR: What about this: shan’t we also say that there really is such 
a thing as what exceeds what is in due measure, and everything of 
that sort, in what we say or indeed in what we do? Isn't it just in 
that respect that those of us who are bad and those who are good 
most differ? 

YOUNG SOCRATES: It seems so. 

VISITOR: In that case we must lay it down that the Great and the Small 
exist and are objects of judgment in these twin ways. It is not as we 
said just before, that we must suppose them to exist only in rela- 
tion to each other, but rather as we have now said, that we should 
speak of their existing in one way in relation to each other, and in 
another in relation to what is in due measure. Would you like to 
know why? 

YOUNG SOCRATES: Of course. 

VISITOR: If someone will admit the existence of the greater and eve- 
rything of the sort in relation to nothing other than the less, it will 
never be in relation to what is in due measure—you agree? 

YOUNG SOCRATES: That's so. 

Visrron: Well, with this account of things we shall destroy—shan't 
we?—both the various sorts of expertise themselves and their prod- 
ucts, and in particular we shall make the one we're looking for 
now, statesmanship, disappear, and the one we said was weaving. 
For I imagine all such sorts of expertise guard against exceeding 
due measure or falling short of it, not as something nonexistent 
but as something which is and is troublesome in relation to what 
they do. It is by preserving measure in this way that they produce 
all the good and fine things they do produce. (trans. Rowe, with 
some alterations)? 


98. Sts. 2383C11-284B2: (EE.] MrjKougc te TÉPI xoà Bpourótr toc Kat TAONS onepoy ris TE ko 
£AAstyeoc- À yáp nov petpntiÀ nepi nove’ oti vara. (NE. XO.) Naí. {EE.} Ai£Aopev totvov 
adtiv 860 pépy: Sei yàp SÀ npòç 6 vov onsúðopev. (NE. XO.) Aéyotg àv ti Statpeow önn. 
[EE.] TrjBe- tò p£v Kate tiv mpdc GAANAG pEeyéBous koi opikpórntoc kowovíav, TO 8& [tò] 
Kate Ti tG yevéoeog àvayxatav oboiav. [NE. ZO.) IIàc Aéyeig; (EE.] Ap ob Kata bow 
Soksi Got tò pieiGov pumóevóg Etépov Seiv peiCov Aéyew T] Tob £Aátvovoc, koi TOUAATTOV aw 
tod psiGovog Kattov, GAAov 68 pndsvoc; {NE. ZO.] 'Eporye. {ZE.} Ti 66; tò tiv tod petpiov 
pvow bnepBGAAOV koi OnspBoXAÓópnevov bn’ adtiIg £v Aóyotg eite koù év Épyoig dp’ ook 
a Aé&opev OS Svtws vwvópevov, év Koi Siapépovoi paAtota HpOv of te Kakoi Kai [oi] 
àyaðoí; (NE. EQ.} patvetar. [SE.] Attic dpa tabtas oboias Kai KPÍOEIG Tob peyarov Kai too 
optkpod Vetéov, GAA’ oby óc čpapev pti npóc GAANAG povov Seiv, GAM Gongp vbv eipytar 
PGAAOV tiiv pév npóg GAANAG AEKtéov, tùv 8 aÙ npóg TÒ PETPLOV: ob 8& Éveka,, pabsiv åp’ 
àv Bovdroipeba; (NE. XO.] Ti priv; {EE.} Ei mpdc pnõèv Etepov trjv tod peiCovog édoet ttg 
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As the Visitor then explains: 


It is clear that we should divide the art of measurement, cutting it into two 
just the way we said, positing as one part of it all those sorts of expertise that 
measure the number, lengths, depths, breadths, and speeds of things in rela- 
tion to what is opposed to them, and as the other, all those that measure in 
relation to what is in due measure, what is fitting, the right moment, what is 
as it ought to be—everything that removes itself from the extremes to the 
middle. (trans. Rowe)” 


A number of points in this most revealing passage require special at- 
tention. First, in the last passage, the art of measurement covers numbers, 
geometrical magnitudes (length, depth, and breadth), and the measure 
of magnitude in motion (speed and slowness). Statesmanship is one ex- 
ample of this art of measurement. There is no suggestion that the art 
of measurement according to an ideal measure is anything other than 
a mathematical art. But it is not specifically an arithmetic art; rather, it 
is mathematical in the generic sense, that is, an art of quantity or universal 
mathematics. It seems also to be the case that the statesman, or any other 
practitioner of an art of measurement, must look to an ideal measure in 
order to bring about an image of this in the sensible world. He does 
this by imposing the due measure on that which is describable in terms 
of excess and deficiency, namely, a continuum unlimited in principle.!?! 
This is just what the Unlimited is supposed to be in Philebus and what the 
receptacle is in Timaeus. Any quantitative imposition on a continuum will 
produce a ‘mixture’ of Unlimited and Limit, but only one such imposi- 
tion will produce the one that is beautiful or fitting or right. Insofar as 
virtues are for Plato a priori expressed in axiological terms, there seems 
little reason to deny that here Plato is affirming the mathematical nature 
of these ideals, too. 

The imposition is of a ratio, that is, a ratio composed of the two 'poles' 
of the continuum that is being limited. The Form itself is the ideal Ratio, 


vo Ñ TPÒG TOUAGTTOV, ODK Éotoi NOTE npóg TO pétpiov: À yap; (NE. XO.) Obtoc. (EE.] 
ObkoÜv tac téyvac TE AÙTÀG KAI tápya. AÙTÕV obpza vta. SLOAOKPEV TOUT TO AOYO, Ka 81 
Koi trjv Cntovpévyy viv rotik Kal TivpnOetoav boavtiKkiy åàpavioŭpev; raca yap at 
Toladtai Tov TÒ tob pEtpiov TAEOV KO EAatTOV oby HS ODK OV GAA’ 6c Ov xoXenóv repi THC 
MPAEELG TAPAPLAGTTOVOL, koi TOOTH 57] TO THOT TÒ pétpov o Govou rávta åyaðà co 
KOAG dnepyaCovtar. 

99. Sts. 284E2-8: ATov St diaipoipev ùv tiv petprytictiv, kaðánep éppii9n, tatn Sixa 
tépvovtes, £v p£v tiévxec attis póptov ovpTdoas Téxvas ónóoot TOV &piOpóv koi prj koù 
Bán «oi TAGTH xoi vov tfita npóg Tobvavtiov PETPObOLV, TO 08 Étepov, ónóoo npóc TO 
pétpiov Kol TÒ npénov koi TOV katpòv koi TÒ óéov koi NEVO’ ónóoa sic TO péoov &nokícOn 
TOV EOYATOV. 

100. Any “knowledge-based practice” (npáģeis Emtotr{pova), 284C2. 

101. At Sts. 285B6-Ce, the expression used is brepoxr Kai EAAeuyic, which I take to be a 
variant of brepBoAy koù AAEvyic. 
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relative to a particular continuum. That is, the Form is not, say, the ratio 
m/n, or the formula or proportion m/n: 0/p: q/r, but the ratio or formula 
or proportion of certain contraries on a continuum.'” The imposition of 
an ideal ratio may be either absolute or relative, that is, relative to a certain 
time or place. The Demiurge imposed the absolute ideal measure on the 
structure of the cosmos and its parts. ? The production of virtuous dispo- 
sitions and virtuous behavior would seem to be of relative ideal measure. 
Crucially, it is always the work of a mind, divine or human, to impose an 
ideal Ratio or formula on a continuum. 

Returning now to the cognitive dimension of the mathematical project, 
knowing will on this interpretation be the seeing of an ideal ratio present 
in many things that are not only numerically but also phenomenologically 
diverse. To what extent this is possible for embodied individuals is not made 
clear. If the Form is an ideal ratio of contraries on a continuum, it may well 
be that Plato came to see the diversity of instances of Forms differently from 
the way they are represented in, for example, Symposium. There the one 
Form Beauty is supposed to be present in some bodies, souls, institutions, 
laws, sciences, etc. But Plato may have come to see this as imprecise; rather, 
the term ‘beautiful’ would have a primary, ideal referent and derivative 
references, causally related to the primary. 

If each Form is an ideal ratio, and if, as Republic tells us, the Idea of the 
Good is that which provides being and essence to the Forms and makes 
them knowable, this would be because the Idea of the Good is the second- 
order property that is instantiated whenever a Form or ideal ratio is in- 
stantiated. The reason why each and every Form ‘brings with it’ the Good 
is that the Good is what each Form is in the sense in which a cause is or 
contains its effects. The reason why the Good is aptly called the One is that 
each Form is a unity, that is, it makes one each of the things it informs. The 
reason why one must ‘ascend’ to the Good or the One in order to know any 
Form is that knowing the Form necessitates seeing it as a unity.'°* But this is 
evidently true for all ratios, not just ideal ones, that is, all the infinite ratios 
possible among the Mathematical Objects. To see the ideal among all these 
is to see the one and only one way that goodness can be instantiated in a 
given continuum. This does indeed seem to be the prerogative of a divine 


102. Cf. Tim. 73B-C. 

103. Sts. 283D8-9: Kate thy tfl; yevéoeoc GvayKatav oboíav seems to be an allusion to 
this sort of absolute measure. 

104. See Phil. 15B1-2 on Forms as povédec. This claim should be considered with Parm. 

135B5-Ce, wherein Parmenides argues that if Forms do not exist or are totally separate, then 

thought (ót&voia) and the capacity for rational conversation a dSbvapiic Tob d1aréyeoO0ar) 
will be destroyed. See Aristotle, Meta. A 6, 1016b20-21: àpyri ovv tob YVOOTOD nepi ËKAOTOV 
10 ËV (the principle, then, of the knowability for each thing is that which is one). The fact that 
the Good is the ultimate å&pyń, that it is the cause of the knowability of Forms, and that the 
péytotov póOnpa is of the Good in Rep. 504E8 and 505A3, seems to provide textual support 
for Aristotle's claim about the identity of Good and One. 
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intellect, who comprehends the array of Forms the instantiations of which 
constitute the best of all possible worlds. 


Aristotle's Criticism of the Mathematicization of Forms 


As we have already seen, Aristotle's criticisms of Plato generally rest on a 
shared set of principles, which I have labeled UP. In particular, his criticisms 
of the mathematization of the Forms and the reduction to the principles 
of the One and the Indefinite Dyad have a precise context. That context 
includes Aristotle's argument for a unique, absolutely simple first principle 
of all; his argument for a principle of matter for the composition of every- 
thing other than this unique first principle; and an account of cognition 
according to which the paradigm of cognition is the identification of the 
intellect with intelligibles.' What Aristotle does reject is the unqualified 
identification of intelligibility with mathematical structure. 

For Aristotle, quantity is an attribute of substance. Therefore, to know 
the quantitative properties of a species of substance or the quantitative acci- 
dents of a particular substance is not equivalent to knowing substance itself. 
So even if we opt for a capacious interpretation of the knowledge possessed 
by the Unmoved Mover, maintaining that he knows all that is knowable or 
intelligible, he cannot be said to know formulas or ratios for these will not 
be equivalent to the knowledge of the essences of substances. 

If one states the issue in this way, it is evident that the basis for the crit- 
icism of the mathematization of Forms is the assumption that there ex- 
ist substances with essences and that these essences are not reducible to 
geometrical structures represented arithmetically. As Aristotle insists in De 
anima, the natural scientist must include matter in his accounts because 
the essence of things that exist by nature is not without matter. By con- 
trast, the mathematician considers these things only by abstraction in their 
quantitative aspect, and the first philosopher considers only things that are 
completely separate from matter.'° If natural substances have essences, 
then these would seem not to be the subject of mathematics or of a math- 
ematical science." 


105. Meta. A 7, 1072b20-21; A 9, 1074b33-35; A 9, 1075a4—5. What the Unmoved Mover 
does eternally, we do only from time to time (7, 1072b24-25), that is, cognitively identify with 
intelligibles. When Aristotle says in DAT 4, 429a27-29, presumably about Plato, that “those 
who say that the soul is the place of forms speak well, except that it is not the whole soul but 
only the thinking part,” he is acknowledging the fundamental point. This is particularly the 
case since he adds, "and that is not actually but potentially the forms." It is clear that Aristotle 
is here referring to the hylomorphic composite of soul and body, not to the separate intellect, 
which Aristotle says “we are especially” (ENI 4, 1166a22-23; 18, 1169a2; K 7, 1178a2-8). My 
focus here is not on the obvious agreement between Plato and Aristotle on the ideal identity 
of the intellect and intelligibles but on the underlying reason for this remarkable agreement. 

106. See DA A 1, 403b7-16. Cf. Meta. E 1 for a fuller discussion of the distinction among 
the theoretical sciences. 

107. With the exception, of course, of ‘mixed’ sciences like optics and mechanics, where 
the quantitative properties of certain kinds of bodies are part of the science. 
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And yet Plato, as we know, distinguishes the work of mathematicians 
from the work of dialecticians in Republic, making the former inferior to 
the latter.” So the dispute turns not on conflicting views about the nature 
of ordinary mathematics, but on the different mathematical character of 
dialectic. Moreover, as we recall, the Demiurge has a role in matching a 
ratio or formula with various sorts of unlimited contraries or continua that 
cannot be eliminated from composites. So the natural scientist for Aristotle 
only aims, so to speak, to know what the Demiurge knows, whether or not 
the essence of things that exist by nature are separable from those things. 

One of Aristotle’s most penetrating objections to the general mathema- 
tizing project is as follows: 


Again, if the Forms are Numbers, how will they be causes? Is it in view of this 
that the things themselves are other numbers, for example, that the one man 
is this number, Socrates is that number, and Callias is another? Why then are 
the Numbers causes of the latter? If the former are eternal but the latter are 
not, this difference, too, would not account for it at all. On the other hand, 
if it is in view of this that the things about us are ratios of numbers, like a 
harmony, clearly there is still some one thing in each of the numbers which 
form that ratio. If this thing then is the matter, it is evident that the Numbers 
themselves will be certain ratios of something to something else. I mean, for 
example, that if Callias is a numerical ratio of fire and earth and water and air, 
his Idea, too, will be a Number of certain underlying things; and Man Him- 
self, whether it is a Number of a sort or not, will still be a numerical ratio and 
not just a Number. Because of this, then, none of these will be just a Number. 
(trans. Apostle)!” 


There are several difficulties being canvassed here. First, if the Form is to 
be a cause of that which is present in its participants, and the Form is a 
Number in the sense of an ideal ratio or array of ratios, then the Form must 
not be just the ratio, for then the Form would be constructed of compa- 
rable or commensurable numbers. But the Form-Numbers are supposed 
to be unique and not made of commensurable units. Then, however, the 
Form will have to be a ratio of certain kinds of, say, elements; for example, 
a certain amount of fire in proportion to a certain amount of earth, etc. 
These will differ, then, in their units. The problem with this is that the 


108. See Rep. 510Cff. 

109. Meta. A 9, 991b9-21: —ét1 eïnep eioiv àpiOpoi xà ctor, MH atto “oov tat; nótepov 
öt Écepot &pOpoi sior tà Svta, oiov 68i pèv «ó» ápiOpóc GvOpanog 68i 8 LoKpatng 65% 86 
KoAíac; ti obv ékeivot tobto1¢ ařtioí glo; ob8é yap si of ui&v åf Stor ol SE uý, o68&v Otoícet. 
£i 8’ Sti Adyor ApwWpav tavtav0a, oiov f| copipovía, 8Tjkov St gotiv Ev yé 11 Ov sioi Aóyot. 
£i Ori Ti ToOdTO, KAN, Pavepdv Sti xoi aùtoi oi àpiOnot Aóyot tives Eoovtar Etépov TPS 
Etepov. Aéyo 8' oiov, si čotiv 6 Kaddiac Adyos év piOpoig MUPSS Kai yiIg xoi Bato Kai 
Gépoc, Ko GAAwV tiv@v bnokeutévov Bota koù fj idéa &piOLóc- koi abtoóvOponoc, cic 
àpiOLóc cic Gv site uń, Sua Esta Aóyog £v &piOuoic TIVAV koi ODK &piOuóc, OVS’ Esta TIC 
dia taxa. GprOpdc. 
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Forms as Numbers are supposed to be generated from the operation of the 
One on the Indefinite Dyad. Precisely because the Indefinite Dyad is undif- 
ferentiated in principle, the results of the generation should be combin- 
able units of Numbers, not the noncombinable units of Numbers that the 
Forms are supposed to contain.'!° 

It is possible that Plato posited a distinction between combinable 
(ovpBantot) and noncombinable (GobpBAntor) numbers to address Ar- 
istotle's criticism.!!! The evidence is distressingly sparse that Plato proceed- 
ed in this way. It seems to me that the more fundamental issue is what 
precisely it is for something to be intelligible. For both Plato and Aristo- 
tle, all the intelligibility in composites is owing to their form even though 
composite cannot exist without matter or some principle of unlimitedness 
or indeterminateness. Given the priority of form to matter that all Platon- 
ists embrace, and the conclusion that some sort of intellect is inseparable 
from whatever we call what is intelligible, our question becomes what does 
the Demiurge or the Unmoved Mover eternally contemplate?!? The an- 
swer that he is contemplating a celestial encyclopedia (with pictures?) is no 
more facetious than is the answer that he is contemplating a complete list of 
the mathematical formulas for everything that could possibly exist. A more 
fruitful way of posing the question is to ask how we are to represent what it 
is that the Demiurge or the Unmoved Mover are eternally contemplating. 
It should by now be clear that neither for Plato nor for Aristotle can the 
answer to this question be in terms of the deliverances of sense perception, 
that is, in terms of physical descriptions of the dynamic and static attributes 
of things that we perceive. To proceed in this way is to apply a concept of 
understanding to ancient Platonism that is wholly anachronistic. 

If intelligibility is owing entirely to form, is form in any sense nonmath- 
ematical? Aristotle says in Metaphysicsin the course of his discussion of form 
that it is like the arrangement of letters in a syllable or flesh in relation to 


110. Cf. Meta. N 7, 1080b37-N 8, 1083217, and Annas 1976, 162-65, on the dilemma 
posed for Plato regarding the combinability of the units making up Form-Numbers. 

111. See Annas 1976, 17-18, 165-67. The derivation of all numbers from the One Be- 
ing at Parm. 143B8-144A4 is not helpful. The ‘units’ derived are specifically different and so 
would appear to be noncombinable, but Parmenides says that they may be combined (‘both,’ 
‘couple,’ ‘added,’ etc.) to form odd and even numbers. Blyth (2000) argues that the way 
numbers are generated in Parm. 143A—144A suggests that the Ideal Numbers are ordinals, not 
cardinals. That is, the ideal numbers represent the ordering of the logical generation from 
the One operating on the Indefinite Dyad. So on this interpretation the ideal numbers are 
noncombinable; instances of the combinable cardinals are members of classes each of which 
is a noncombinable ideal number. These instances are the Mathematical Objects. 

112. See Miller 2004, 143-49, who denies that the Forms are derived from the One and 
the Indefinite Dyad. Hence, the mathematization of Forms applies only to the Intermediates. 
Miller thinks that the variety of Forms could not be accounted for if they are Numbers derived 
from the two first principles. In this regard, I think he does not sufficiently take into account 
the role that a divine intellect is supposed to play. 
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the fire and earth out of which it is made.!? Is the arrangement or order 
ing of the elements understandable as nonmathematical? My aim here is 
not to try to give a definitive answer to this question, but to suggest that 
it is a question that is being addressed by Platonists within the framework 
provided by UP. It is not surprising that Platonists should provide different 
and even conflicting answers precisely because the answers will amount to 
different ways of representing what is necessarily beyond our grasp, namely, 
the divine intellect, whether we dub that Demiurge or Unmoved Mover. 
For Plato, the impetus to reduction to a unique first principle seemed in- 
evitably to suggest that the nature of the order was mathematical; for Aris- 
totle, a similar reduction to a first principle apparently did not. Aristotle’s 
complaint that those in the Academy were obsessed with mathematics may 
well have been met by a retort to the effect that the only nonbodily order 
that Aristotle himself explicitly recognized and was able to describe was in 
fact that of mathematics. Why is that? For Plato, it seems that the answer is 
that cognition is paradigmatically the seeing of an order or orderly arrange- 
ment and that order is essentially a mathematical concept.!" 

Aristotle's testimony regarding the reduction of Form to Numbers and 
these to the first principles of the One and the Indefinite Dyad is unlikely to 
reveal definitive answers to questions of how Plato thought this reduction 
was to work. More important, in my view, is that this testimony regarding re- 
duction reveals the fundamental impetus moving the positive construct out 
of UP. The principal desideratum is a unified metaphysical framework. Be- 
cause the unified framework must aim at an autoexplicable starting point, 
the absolute simplicity of the first principle is necessary. Simplicity requires 
incompositeness and uniqueness, which are mutually entailing properties. 
Hence, inevitably, the metaphysical framework will be hierarchical, ‘grada- 
ble,’ as it were, in terms of relative simplicity or complexity. That the first 
principle of all is labeled ‘One’ is, in this context, hardly surprising. That it 
is alternatively labeled ‘Good’ is no more surprising given that its explana- 
tory role with respect to the being of everything else is just a more technical 
expression of its fecundity. As we will see in the next part of the book, the 
multifarious difficulties attendant on this breathtaking complex research 
project consisting of a unified construct out of UP are everywhere in evi- 
dence among self-declared followers of Plato. 

In this part of the book, I have tried to put up a principled resistance 
to what I take to be certain widespread misconceptions about how to read 
Plato. I have tried to show that in the dialogues Plato sets himself against 
many, if not most, of the philosophical positions of his predecessors. It is on 


113. Meta. Z 17, 1041b11-33. It may be, as some editors have thought, that the words at 
1041b8, tovto 8 icti tò eiSoc, are a gloss, in which case, nowhere else in this chapter does 
Aristotle explicitly say that the oboía of each thing and the aittiov npóxov of its being (27-28) 
is form. But elsewhere Aristotle says as much. See Z 7, 1031b1-2; Z 10, 1035b14-16, b32. 

114. Cf. Adams 2007, 52, for an interesting contemporary mathematical account of intel- 
ligibility that he labels “broadly Pythagorean and Platonic.” 
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the basis of his rejection of these positions that he embarked on the project 
of constructing a positive, integrated alternative. This positive construct is 
discernible and even at times evident in the dialogues when we remove 
some of the unnecessary and unsupported assumptions about what Plato is 
doing in them. There is no evidence that in some of these dialogues Plato is 
devoted to displaying the philosophy of someone other than himself. There 
is no evidence for maintaining that each dialogue was philosophically self- 
contained despite the literary unity that each possesses. The prima facie 
plausibility of using the contents of one dialogue to help understand what 
is being maintained in another should lead us to conclude that Platonism 
is recorded in the dialogues but not identical with them. Consequently, the 
reasons that have sometimes been offered for ignoring the testimony of 
Aristotle regarding the nature of Plato's philosophy are considerably weak- 
ened. Aristotle was from the start always thinking about the ongoing project 
that is Platonism even if it is the case that his access to this was principally 
via the dialogues. In the next part of the book, I aim to provide what can 
be really no more than a sampling of the contributions of those devoted to 
the Platonic project. 
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The Old Academy 


I propose to consider in this chapter the Old Academy after Plato as 
continuators of the project he began. That is, I take it that they, like Aristo- 
tle himself, are adherents of UP and that the work apparently left undone 
by Plato at his death was the focus of their efforts. Apparently, this work 
included the matters on which Plato in his Seventh Letter said he was in- 
tently working at least late in his life, namely, the first principles of all, the 
One and the Indefinite Dyad, and the construction of the intelligible world 
out of them. Naturally, these are not the only *loose ends" of the Platonic 
enterprise. It would not be surprising if Aristotle's criticisms and his own 
research led to substantial differences as to how to complete the job. These 
would have been evident well before Plato's death in 347. We cannot be cer- 
tain of the reason or reasons why Speusippus, Plato's nephew, was chosen 
over Aristotle to succeed Plato as the head of the Academy. He retained the 
headship untl his death in 339. Although he was a prolific writer, nothing 
but fragments remains of his thirty or so works. For my purposes, the main 
reason for considering Speusippus is that, apart from Aristotle, he is the 
first philosopher we know of to take up the project of explaining the nature 
of the first principle of all. 


1. The reason may have been, as Debra Nails notes in private correspondence, that a non- 
Athenian like Aristotle would not have been allowed to own the property on which the Acad- 
emy rested. No doubt, the fact that Speusippus was some twenty years older than Aristotle 
would have also been a consideration. 
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Speusippus and First Principles 


I begin with the juxtaposition of a passage from Aristotle's Metaphysics and 
a testimony about Speusippus recorded by Diogenes Laertius. Aristotle, in 
various places, distinguishes three views among his colleagues in the Acad- 
emy: (1) Plato's view that both Forms and Mathematical Numbers exist; 
(2) Speusippus's view that Mathematical Numbers exist instead of Forms; 
and (3) Xenocrates' view that Forms are Mathematical Numbers. Here is 
the passage: 


All these and other difficulties, then, make it evident that Numbers and Mag- 
nitudes cannot exist separately. What is more, the disagreement among the 
leading thinkers concerning Numbers is a sign that it is the falsity of the al- 
leged facts which brings about this confusion in their positions. For those 
who posit only the Mathematical Objects as existing apart from sensible 
things, perceiving the difficulties about the Forms and their fictitiousness, 
abandoned the Numbers as Ideas and posited Mathematical Numbers. Those 
who wished to posit the Forms and at the same time the Numbers, not seeing 
how, if one posits the identical principles, Mathematical Numbers can exist 
in addition to the Numbers as Ideas, posited both the Ideas and Mathemati- 
cal Numbers as being the identical Numbers in formula, although the Math- 
ematical Numbers are in fact done away with; for they put forward hypotheses 
which are peculiar to themselves but not mathematical. The first thinker, who 
posited the existence of the Forms as Numbers and also the Mathematical 
Objects, separated the two for good reason. Thus, it turns out that all of these 
thinkers are right in some respect, but on the whole they are not right. And 
they themselves admit that their statements are not identical but contrary to 
each other. The cause of this is the fact that their hypotheses and principles 
are false.? 


Before dealing with some of the many difficulties raised by this passage, 
let me set beside it the line in Diogenes Laertius's biography of Speusip- 
pus in which he claims baldly that “he [Speusippus] adhered to Plato's 
teachings."? What is striking in this rather offhand remark is that Diogenes 


2. See Meta. N 3, 9.1085b34-1086a16: návta ù tadta kai GAAa toradta pavepòv 
nowi öt GS6vatov eivai tóv dpiOnóv Kai tà ueyéOn xopiotá, Et 88 tò Siapwveiv tod<s 
TPOTOLS TEpi TOV APLOU@V onugiov STL TA TPGyLATA AdtTA ook Svta Gm] xapéye tiv 
TAPAYTV abtoic. oi uèv yàp tà LAONHLATIKA uóvov TOLObVTES napà tà aio0ntá, Sp@vtEec 
Thy mEpi Ta E{Syn õvoyépsiav Kai TAGOW, àxéotnoav And Tod sidntiKOd GpLOLOd Kai TOV 
paðnuatkòv éroinoay: oi 88 tà sín PovAdpEVoL Kua Kai apOpods noriv, oby S6PAvtEs 
6€, si TAG APYGs tic TADTAC Orjoetou, THA oto ó LAOHLATIKSS GPLOLdSs TAPS TOV sidntiKdV, 
TOV GADTOV ElSNTIKOV xai LABNHLATIKOV éxoinoav àpiOuóv TH Aóyo, exei épyo ye åvýpnta 
6 LadnpatiKds (iias yap xoi od LAONLATIKaS oxoO&osts Aéyouoiv): ó 68 MPAtTOSG 0£uevoc tà 
£(8r] sivo Kai &piOpooc xà stön kai TH poeni. Elvan EvAGyMc &yápiosv- Hote návtag 
ovuRaiver Kata uév ti Aéyew OpOAc, SAWS 5’ ook ópOGc. kai a otoi 68 SGUOAOYOHSL oÙ ta tà 
AEyovtEs GAAG xà &vavita. attiov 8' Sti at 6no0£osis Kai ai dpyai wevdeic. 

3. D.L. 4.1.7-8: kai Suewe pèv &ni tov aov MAGtovi Soyuatov. Brittain (2011, 526) 
thinks that the view of Plato’s philosophy as systematic is not earlier than the first century BCE. 
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should make it despite Aristotle’s claim that Speusippus perceived “the 
difficulties about the Forms and their fictitiousness.”* Of course, it is pos- 
sible that Diogenes never actually read the works of Speusippus (or, indeed, 
that he never got very far into Aristotle’s Metaphysics) and made his remark 
on the assumption that Plato’s successor in the Academy would naturally 
embrace his teachings. Still, itis hard to fathom why he would make the re- 
mark unless he was at least repeating a received opinion. Perhaps one tenta- 
tive conclusion that one may draw from the juxtaposition of these passages 
is that embracing Forms, apart from Mathematicals, was not in antiquity 
thought to be a necessary condition for adherence to Plato’s “teachings.”° 

Diogenes’ remark is further illuminated by another passage in Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics in which Speusippus is criticized for the way he conceives of the 
One, the first principle of all: 


Nor has anyone? the right belief if he likens the principles of all that exists 
to those of animals and plants (where generation always proceeds from the 
indefinite and the incomplete to the more complete) and says, because of 
this, that it is the same also for the first principles, and consequently that the 
One itself is not even a being. For even in animals and plants generation of 
the incomplete proceeds from principles which are complete, for it is a man 
that begets a man, and it is not the seed that is first. 


So Speusippus evidently takes the One to be the first principle of all and 
also takes it to be in some sense ‘beyond being’ or ‘beyond essence,’ 


He adds that it was probably not until the second century CE that the idea of systematically 
interpreting Plato's texts arose. The only reason Brittain gives for this view is that the advent 
of the Hellenistic philosophical schools checked the development of a specifically Platonic 
philosophy within the Academy. This interpretation seems gratuitous and ignores the pos- 
sibility that the Old Academy accepted the Platonic ‘system’ though its members disputed the 
nature of the first principles. Indeed, Aristotle, Meta. A 6, 072b13-14, follows Plato precisely 
in arguing for a first principle of all “upon which heavens and nature depend." Thus, Aristotle 
counts as a systematizer of Platonism. 

4. One might object that Aristotle does not explicitly refer to Speusippus here. Yet in the 
light of Meta. A 10, 1075b37-1076a3; M 1, 1076a20-21; M 6, 1080b14; and the one refer- 
ence to Speusippus by name, at Z 2, 1028b2 1-24, most scholars have supposed that Aristotle 
means to include Speusippus among those who rejected Forms in favor of Mathematicals, in 
contrast to Xenocrates. How rejecting Forms in favor of Mathematicals differs from identifying 
them, as Aristotle says Xenocrates did, is a problem I will address below. 

5. Tarán (1981, 335) thinks that because for Speusippus goodness is in completion and 
that completion is a temporal notion that applies to plants and animals but not to numbers, 
that mathematical principles are not supposed to apply to living things. But this does not 
follow. See Dancy 1991, 161, n. 140, who points out that the testimony in the passage from 
Iamblichus cited below in n. 17, has Speusippus claiming that the Decad, arising from the 
One, is complete. 

6. See A 7, 1072b30-34, where Speusippus is identified (along with Pythagoreans) as 
holding this doctrine. 

7. See Meta M 5,1092a11-17: ook OpOdc 8  óxoAapfávet ODS’ ET vig napeikábet TAS Tob 
SArov &pyàc TH tv Góov Kai putõv, Sti £& &opíotov dteAGv te Geil và teAevótepa, 610 kai 
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the position that Aristotle claims Plato holds as well. It would seem that 
Speusippus's adherence to this principle counts more for his Platonic bona 
fides than does his aversion to Forms. 

But with Speusippus's adherence to the absolute priority of the One goes 
his disinclination to identify it with the Good, for he is said to hold that 
goodness and beauty are in the outcome of a procession of the first princi- 
ple not in that principle itself. 


Those who suppose, like the Pythagoreans and Speusippus, that the most 
beautiful and the best are not in the first principle, because the principles are 
causes of plants and of living things, whereas the beautiful and the complete 
are in the things that come from these, do not think correctly. For the seed is 
from other prior and complete things, and the first is not a seed, but the com- 
plete thing is. For example, one could say that a man is prior to the seed, not 
the man who comes from the seed, but the man from whom the seed comes.? 


The point that Aristotle claims that Speusippus is making here is illumi- 
nated by one of the other few references to Speusippus by Aristotle, this 
time in his Nicomachean Ethics: 


The Pythagoreans seem to have spoken more persuasively about the Good 
[than Plato] when they place the One in the column of goods. Speusippus, 
too, seems to have followed closely their line of thought.’ 


By placing the One in the column of ‘goods’ (that is, finite, odd, one, right, 
male, rest, straightness, light, goodness, and square), which is opposed to 
the other column of ‘bads’ (infinite, even, many, left, female, motion, cur 
vature, darkness, badness, and oblong), Pythagoreans and Speusippus in 


éni tõv npóxov o'twc Kew pnoív, Hote unè Sv ti elvat tò Ev aùtó. sioù yap kai £vcao0a. 
xÉAewu ai apyai ¿é ov tadta: GvOpwnos yap &vOponov yevva, xai odK Koti TÒ onéppa 
mp@tov. But see Merlan 1953, 95-96, for evidence from Theophrastus that Aristotle did not 
necessarily regard the seed as inferior to that which comes from it. If the seed is undeveloped, 
though not inferior, Speusippus may be claiming that what the first principle is fully or com- 
pletely is evident only in what is derived from it. This insight will be applied by later Platonists 
to the contemplation of the One by Intellect, which sees everything that the One is by seeing 
all that is intelligible. Cf. Plotinus, Enn. III 8, 7; IV 8, 6; V 9, 6, for the One as ‘seed.’ 

8. Meta. ^ 7, 1072b30-1073a3 (= Fr. 53 Isnarde Parente [IP]): 5001 88 óroXapóvovoiv, 
öonep oi HoOoyópstot xai Unebvoutnos 10 káAAwtov Kai &piotov pi] £v apy} eivau, Sia tò 
Kai TOV qucóv koi tàv Góov tàc &pyàc atu uèv givou TO 68 KAADV kai TEAELOV £v xoi EK 
TOUTMV, ook ópOGc Ofovtar. TÒ yàp onépa ë &épov£oti npotépov teAeí(ov, KAI TO TPOTOV 
où ozépua &otiv GAG tò téAsiov: olov npótepov &vOporov Kv Pain tic elvat TOD onéppatoc, 
ob tov £k TOTO yevónevov GAN’ Éxepov & & ob tò onépua. As Dillon (2010b, 68) notes, Iam- 
blichus assumed that Speusippus is following the rule that a principle cannot have the proper- 
ties it is a principle of. See below, n. 17. So the principle of goodness cannot be good. This is 
certainly one way of construing the genitive in ‘the Idea of the Good.’ 

9. See EN A 4, 1096b5-7 (= Fr. 63 IP): mOavetepov 8' éoíkaciv oi IIuOayópstot 
Aéyew mepi adtod, TWEvtES v tfj TOV åyaððv ovotoyíg tò Ëv- oig SH kai Ene0outnoG 
£naoAovOrcoa oxi. 
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effect maintained that there are different kinds of goods as well as differ- 
ent kinds of ones; that is, the Good is not one thing. Therefore, it is not a 
unique principle of all. Therefore, as in the first passage, goodness may be 
found in the fruition of a plant or in the maturity of an animal." Accord- 
ingly, the *badness' in the table of opposites would be found in the failure 
of a plant or animal to achieve its own nature.!! 

To fill out the basic picture, we need to add a valuable bit of testimony from 
Proclus in his Commentary on Plato's Parmenides regarding the view of Speusip- 
pus (here explicitly mentioned by name in the line preceding this passage): 


For they” held that the One is higher than being and is the source of being; 
and they delivered it even from the status of a principle. For they held that, 
given the One in itself conceived as separated and alone without the other 
things, with no additional element, nothing else would come into existence. 
And so they introduced the Indefinite Dyad as the principle of beings. (bk. 
VIL p. 38.32-40.7 Klibansky = fr. 48 Taran (1981) = fr. 62 IP)” 


So Speusippus, supposedly loyal to the teachings of Plato, rejected Forms 
in favor of Mathematical Objects, yet retained what was for Plato the reduc- 
tion of Forms to the One and to the Indefinite Dyad.'* As we proceed to 
analyze this result, the hypothesis that I am going to follow is that Speusip- 
pus's ‘innovations’ amount to a revised version of the first principles of 
Plato's Platonism that he derived ultimately from UP. 

The obvious assumption in accounting for Speusippus's rejection of 
Forms and substitution of the Mathematicals is that, given Plato's own assim- 
ilation of Forms to Numbers, and his derivation of these from the One and 
the Indefinite Dyad, Speusippus thought that the positing of Forms was oti- 
ose.” The ‘difficulties’ that Aristotle reports that Speusippus had with Forms 


10. I take it that Aristotle's point is that however the Pythagoreans characterize the first 
principle of all, oneness and goodness are diverse and so not properly jointly identifiable with 
that principle. For Plato and Pythagoreans, One as a principle is neither odd nor even; the one 
in the column of ‘goods’ is the unit, opposed to the many. 

11. See Iamblichus, De communi mathematica scientia 4.106—7 Festa/Klein (= fr. 72 IP): 
Kakiav yevéo0ar o nponyoupiévoc, ÈK 68 vob ÈK Tintew Kai ui] KATAKpAtTEiV TIVA TOD KATH 
qciv. See Merlan 1953, 86-103, and Dillon 2003, 41, n. 28, for the defense of this work as 
containing evidence for the view of Speusippus against Tarán 1981, 86-107. 

12. Here Proclus is evidently quoting Speusippus. "They" refers to the "ancients" whom 
Speusippus claims to be following. 

13. Preserved only in the Latin translation of William of Moerbeke. Proclus, explicitly 
quoting from Speusippus, assumes that he is following Plato's claim in Republic that the Good 
is above being because it is the source of being to the Forms. Aristotle may be taking Speusip- 
pus tendentiously to mean that the One is nothing (uù óv) rather than that it is above ovoia, 
but there is no conclusive reason for supposing so. 

14. See Ross 1951, 279-94; Richard 1986, 211-17. 

15. See Dillon 2003, 48-49, 51-52, who argues that Speusippus did not necessarily give 
up the Forms; “rather, he restructured and rationalized them.” Perhaps this is equally the case 
for Plato. 
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presumably included the problem raised in book Alpha of Metaphysics that 
if the One's initial ‘acting’ on the Indefinite Dyad makes that which has the 
cardinality of ‘two’ in some sense, then ‘two’ must have already existed prior 
to the acting.'? And why should this ‘two’ be identified as a Form-Number as 
opposed to a Mathematical? After all, its units, like those of Mathematicals, 
are all equal or comparable, whereas the ‘units’ of the Form-Numbers are 
not. If this is, indeed, the basis for Speusippus's reasoning, we must sup- 
pose that he thought that in the One and Indefinite Dyad could be found 
somehow the ideal paradigms of intelligibility that the Forms were posited 
by Plato as being. Yet quite apart from Proclus's somewhat puzzling distinc- 
tion between the One as the 'source of being' and the Indefinite Dyad as the 
‘principle of beings,’ it is far from obvious how this is supposed to work. 
At this point in the consideration of Speusippus's philosophy, scholars 
typically throw in the towel, either dismissing Speusippus as hopelessly 
incompetent or trying to eke out some intelligible picture of the ration- 
ale for his views, including his apparent dissent from Plato. The dearth of 
evidence perhaps makes this approach understandable, if not inevitable. 
I would like to suggest that we can see even in the few bits of testimony a 
deeper issue than whether Form-Numbers or Mathematicals are to be posit- 
ed. Indeed, I want to show that the issue of the articulation of the structure 
of the intelligible world is at the heart of Platonism and that the extreme 
difficulty in presenting a coherent account of that structure is the main rea- 
son for the variety of positions within Platonism regarding first principles. 
Let us recall that Forms are explanatory entities, that the Idea of the 
Good or the One is posited as the ultimate explanatory entity, and that 
the Indefinite Dyad is evidently introduced because it was thought that 
the One or the Good was not sufficient for explanatory purposes. Forms 
explain the possibility of identity in difference. They are the ‘ones’ whose 
separation is required to explain how two or more things—different at least 
by being more than one—can yet be identical. The One or the Good seems 
to have a more complicated explanatory role. We have already seen that it is 
supposed to explain the knowability of Forms. It is also said to explain their 
essence and existence. If anything is clear in all this, it is that the One is 


16. See Meta. A 9, 991b27-992a1. 

17. Cf. Iamblichus, De comuni mathematica scientia 4.15-23 Festa/Klein (= fr. 721P): Tóv 
Sù àpiOuóv TOV paOnuocucóv 560 Tag npotíotag xai &votáto oroOstéov dpyóc, TO Ev 
(nep Si 0588 Sv no Sei ka eiv, 610. tò dr. o0v eivai Kai 613. TO GPx Lev ón&pyew vàv Svt@v, 
ti 88 àpyiv unõéro sivari toraútnv ota £xeiva. Ov got åpxń), xai GAAnv náv dpyiv 
tijv to r8 ouc, Tiv Kai Siaipeciw olóv T eivai kað’ axo napéyeoðoa, Kai Stà vo0to bypa 
tw TAVTANAGL Kai ELTAGSEI KAN, TPOGNKOVTMS sic SHVALLLV TAPASELKVOVTEG, GTOPATVOLLEV 
dv ópoíav sivar: (Among Mathematical Numbers, we must hypothesize the two highest and 
primary principles, the One (which we should not even call a being owing to its simplicity and 
to its being a principle of beings; a principle not yet being like those things of which it is a 
principle) and another principle, that of the Multiplicity, which is able by itself to provide the 
division [into beings] and which we may call a fluid and in every way pliant matter if we are to 
represent its nature in the most suitable manner.) My translation is adapted from Dillon’s, 43. 
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supposed to be the autoexplicable principle of all things. Everything beside 
the One is heteroexplicable. 

Let us focus for the moment on the fact that the Good or the One is 
the explanation for the ‘to be’ of Forms.?? For Plato, the exigencies of ex- 
planation require that the Good is ‘above essence’ (&nékewa tic oboíac). 
Speusippus adds the logical consequence of this that the One must be (a) 
'simple' and (b) 'unlike anything of which it is the principle.' The prob- 
lem thus becomes: How can the One thus described be an explanation 
or principle for anything? Plato's assumption that the Good is essentially 
self-diffusive scarcely solves anything. To suppose that what is ‘diffused’ is 
goodness and that goodness is a property of being seems to indicate that 
being is ‘diffused’ from the Good as well.? If that is the case, what does 
the simplicity of the first principle amount to? Aristotle's proposal that the 
first principle of all—shown by Aristotle to be as perfectly simple as the 
One—serves its explanatory role by being a final cause only if final causal 
explanation is indeed ultimate explanation. On the one hand, Aristotle 
himself seems to deny this when he posits an explanation for the ‘to be’ of 
noneternal things.” This is not what a final cause does. On the other hand, 
Aristotle, in his rejection of separate Forms, seems to opt for the strategy 
of saying that the composite identity of things with properties is not a case 
of the heteroexplicable, requiring, of course, an autoexplicable principle. 
The very idea of explanation is thus brought critically to the fore within the 
framework of UP?! 

Itis important to stress that it is not compositeness as such that gener- 
ates the explanatory path. It is only the compositeness of a whole, as op- 
posed to that of a sum—to use the language of Theaetetus—that produces 


18. Recall Aristotle, Meta. a 1, 993b28-31 on the explanation for the ‘to be’ of all things 
that the gods provide. 

19. See Rep. 508B6-7, referring to the Sun, which is analogous to the Good: Obkoóv 
xai tiv óóvaguv fj xev [ta Supa] ék tobtov [tod r]At06] taptevopévyv Honep épinmvtov 
kéktn tat; (So, does it not receive the power it has from the sun, just like an infusion from an 
overflowing treasury?) 

20. Cf. Mela. E 1, 1025b3-18, where Aristotle distinguishes the science of causes and prin- 
ciples of things qua things from the special sciences, especially line 10, where Aristotle says 
that the special sciences o588 tod ti EotIv ob0éva. Aóyov notobvtoa. It would be surprising if 
this meant that the special sciences say nothing about the essence of the things they study; as 
Aristotle says, they arrive at this by sense perception or by hypothesis. The remark seems to 
mean rather that these sciences do not investigate the cause or principle of the oboí(a of what 
they study. This is exactly the position of mathematics in Plato's Divided Line in relation to 
dialectic. The special sciences do not account for the being of anything with an essence. That 
is what the Idea of the Good is supposed to do. 

21. See Dancy 1991, 94-96, who denies the relevance of the Republic passage to the inter- 
pretation of Speusippus. Dancy thinks this because he holds that the status of the Idea of the 
Good does not mean that it is beyond being in the sense of nonexistent. I think he is right 
about this, but I think he is wrong in thinking that Speusippus thinks otherwise. 
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the problems.” Specifically, it is the compositeness of the whole that is 
constituted by the ‘what’ or oboía of something and the ‘that’ or siva 
of that thing.? For a Platonist, to deny that this sort of compositeness is 
heteroexplicable is tantamount to nothing less than the abandonment of 
philosophy. Such a denial would require one to say that this composite is 
not contingent, where 'contingency' entails heteroexplicability. A denial 
of the contingency of the composite entails an assertion of its necessity or 
autoexplicability. It might be supposed that if the odcta of something is 
autoexplicable, so, too, would be the eivai. Thus, there are two brute facts: 
what something is and that something of that sort exists. The brute-fact 
party is the antiphilosophy party. Either it pronounces everything a brute 
fact that really is the apotheosis of antiphilosophy or else it tries to limit 
*bruteness' to a faction of the party, in which case it must allow some sort of 
heteroexplicable or contingent facts.”* It is difficult to see why the existence 
of things could be nonarbitrarily excluded from among these. 

At any rate, Platonists, including Speusippus, took the import of the 
argument in Parmenides to indicate that obocia ‘alone’ is not autoexplica- 
ble because oboía alone does not exist.” Whatever has obota must also 
have sivou, hence, the compositeness. It seems obvious that the only pos- 
sible ultimate or non-question-begging explanation for such compositeness 
is that which is incomposite, that in which oboío and elvat are indistinct. 
But exactly how this is supposed to explain is left mostly, though not en- 
tirely, unspoken. 

Again, in the second hypothesis of Parmenides, the composite of odcta 
and elvat is, owing to the fact that the whole that it is is indefinitely divis- 
ible, ‘unlimited in multiplicity’ (&repov tò nA1j00c) ?? This is evidently the 
Indefinite Dyad to which, along with the One, Plato reduced Forms, ac- 
cording to Aristotle. This is what Speusippus calls simply ‘Multiplicity.’ But 


22. See Thi. 204A-B. Cf. Parm. 142D4-5: dpa oók &váykn tò u£v 6Xov Ev Sv slvat aùÙtó, 
toótov 88 yíyveoðar LOpia tó te EV Kai tò ei vau; — Aváykn. (Is it not necessary that the whole 
be itself one being, and the parts of this be “one” and “to be”? —It is necessary.) 

23. See Parm. 142B5-8: £v si gottv, cpa olóv t£ ATO sivo Hév, ovoiag 68 ur] iexéy ew; {—} 
Ody oióv te. [—]) OdKodv Kai rj oboía Tod &vóc sýn div Ob taùtòv obo THEVI- (If it is one, is it 
possible for it to be but not to partake of essence? —It is not possible. —So the essence of the 
one would not be identical with the one.) Cf. Soph. 244B-245E, where the core of the argu- 
ment against Parmenides' One is that if it has being, that is, if it is one being, it is therefore 
complex and so not absolutely one or simple. The Idea of the Good in Republic is above obota 
because as a first principle of all, it cannot have even the minimal complexity of ‘one being.’ 
See Krámer 1969, 8-10, on the origin of the Idea of the Good as One in Plato's reflections 
on Eleaticism. 

24. Iam assuming that to maintain that everything is a brute fact is equivalent to maintain- 
ing that everything is autoexplicable. 

25. This is a generalization of the conclusion of the first hypothesis of the second part of 
Parmenides. One major strand of Platonic interpretation has it that the first hypothesis refers 
to the uniquely autoexplicable One. But it is precisely because the One is ‘beyond oboía' that 
the point about ovoia alone not being autoexplicable stands. 

26. 143A2. Cf. Phil. 17Es for the phrase, and Sayre 2005, 127. 
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if this is correct, then the One and the Indefinite Dyad are arrayed in two 
separate hypotheses of the dialogue; they are not coordinate principles.” 
Only the One of the first hypothesis is absolutely simple. So Aristotle is at 
least somewhat misleading when he refers to the reduction of Forms. He 
could have more accurately characterized the generation or reduction in 
two hierarchical stages, not one. Thus the generation of Forms from the 
One and the Indefinite Dyad is a generation logically posterior to the gen- 
eration of the Indefinite Dyad itself.” 

This still leaves us with the question of what it means to say that the 
absolutely simple One is the autoexplicable principle for the obota and 
sivat of all (heteroexplicable) else? As Proclus tells us in the passage 
cited above, Speusippus understood that the One "conceived as separate 
and alone" would produce nothing. The rather obscure phrase *con- 
ceived as separate and alone" reveals the crux of the problem.? If the 
One is indeed so conceived, in what sense could it be the autoexplicable 
principle of everything else? But what would it mean to conceive it not as 
separate and alone? Presumably, that would mean to conceive it with the 
Indefinite Dyad. How to do so without making it a coordinate principle, 
and hence without compromising the uniqueness of the One as a first 
principle, is, alas, obscure.?? 


27. Thereby making the Indefinite Dyad to be derived from the One, as implied in the 
testimony above in Proclus and Aristotle, Meta. N 1, 1087b4-12. Cf. Halfwassen 2002a for a 
nuanced argument that the One-Being of the second hypothesis of Parmenides was understood 
at least by Platonists from Speusippus onward as derived from the absolutely simple One of 
the first hypothesis. The key point is that the One-Being is or represents the principles of One 
and Indefinite Dyad that are the principles of Forms. The One ‘beyond being’ of the first 
hypothesis, the ultimate principle, is to be distinguished from the principle of number, the 
Monad or One. 

28. Cf. Halfwassen 1992, 265-402. We do not have to commit ourselves to the Platonic 
interpretation of Parmenides according to which hypothesis one refers to the One and hypoth- 
esis two refers to Intellect, and hypothesis three refers to Soul in order to achieve this result. 
We could simply suppose that the logical distinctions that are made in one and two provide 
the framework for the Platonic hypostases; they are not direct references to them. I think that 
this is fact the case, but if so, it does not by itself invalidate the later Platonic understanding of 
Plato's Platonism. See Halfwassen 1993 for an argument that Speusippus originated the inter- 
pretation of Parmenides according to which there is a hierarchical ordering of the hypotheses 
of the second part. Also, Horn 1995; Bechtle 1999, 113-17; Dillon 2010b. 

29. Dillon (2003, 56, n. 63) suggests that the phrase refers to Parm. 143A6-8, where the 
One that has being is considered apart from the being it has. This may be correct, in which 
case the role of the One as first principle becomes even more obscure. 

30. Itis presumably in recognition of this difficulty that Speusippus wanted to insist that, 
since the Indefinite Dyad cannot be supposed to be evil, the One is not good. See Iamblichus, 
De communi mathematica scientia 4.32-49 Festa/Klein. Cf. Aristotle, Meta. M 4, 1091b30-35; 
EE A 8, 1218a15-32. But this need not mean that the One is not the principle of good (and 
hence, properly called ‘Good’), according to the axiom that Speusippus himself accepts, 
namely, that a principle must be unlike that of which it is a principle. The reason for denying 
that the One is good is to be taken in the same sense in which, according to Proclus, Speusip- 
pus denied (or should have denied?) that the One is a principle. 
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Naturally, the problems increase in complexity and acuteness when we 
wish to consider the nature of the products of the One and the Indefi- 
nite Dyad. For it is necessary to find ultimately 'in' the One or the Idea of 
the Good not only the array of intelligible structures—whether mathema- 
tized or not—but also that which accounts for cognition and that which 
accounts for life. Speusippus is reported by Aétius as holding that “[god] is 
Intellect, which is not identical with the One or the Good but has its own 
nature."! No doubt, this is, as Dillon notes, a reference to Plato's Demi- 
urge.? But this continues to leave unexplained the plurality of principles 
consisting of the One, Indefinite Dyad, Forms or Mathematicals, and Demi- 
urge. To this list, of course, we must at some point add Soul. 

The Aristotelian strategy is to ‘collapse’ these principles, or at least the 
sense in which they function as principles, into one, the Unmoved Mover. 
This strategy requires that the burden of the first principle of all be less- 
ened. First, the Unmoved Mover is not needed to explain matter, which 
is an eternal autoexplicable principle. It is not its eternity, however, that is 
supposed to relieve it of the need for an explanation. It is that matter does 
not exist on its own; it has no oboía and no sivou that need to be explained. 
It is purely a function of that which does have these. Second, the status of 
soul remains a problem, for though soul is a principle of nature and so 
within the context of natural science does not require an explanation for 
its existence, Aristotle admits that all nature depends on the supernatural 
or intelligible.? Finally, the issue of Mathematicals and/or Forms or Form- 
Numbers is avoided by making the Unmoved Mover cognitionally identical 
with all that which is intelligible—whatever that might be. As Aristotle ac- 
knowledges, all this depends entirely on the assumption that the Unmoved 
Mover is incomposite or absolutely simple. That is, there must be no real 
distinction between the ovoia and the eivai of the Unmoved Mover. This 
seems to be an especially difficult position to maintain given that the Un- 
moved Mover has a very distinctive oboía, namely, thinking (vonotc). It is 
this activity (£vépyetx) that, says Aristotle, must exist (eivou).?* 


31. Aëtius, Placita 1.7.20 Diels = fr. 58 Taran: tov vobv obte 19 &ya06 tov adbtov, iðtopvñ 
6é. The context is a chapter in which the author is listing the identity of the divine in various 
philosophers. 

32. See Dillon 2003, 63, and Tim. 47E4. 

33. Meta. A 7, 1072b13-14: £k toiabtns ğpa åpxňs Hptytar 6 oopavóg Kai PbotIc. The 
nature of this dependence is, of course, controversial. Is it merely final causality as the object 
of love? Or is it more? At De motu an. 4, 699b32—70020; De gen. et corr. B 10, 336b30-32; and 
Gen. an. B 1, 731b24—-732a1, the causality certainly looks like more than final. Also, cf. De 
mun. 6.397b16-39826, on the authenticity of which see Gerson 2005, 50, n. 11. I cannot 
explore this issue further here, though the more 'active' the Unmoved Mover appears to be, 
the more it looks like Plato's Demiurge, understood as having a role subordinate to the first 
principle of all. 

34. Meta. A 6, 1071b19-20: Sei Spa sivar apy toradtnv fe 1] oboia évépyera (there 
must, therefore, be such a principle the substance of which is activity). 
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What we evidently have before us is an intra-Academic dispute that can be 
characterized generally as a dispute about the nature of philosophical expla- 
nation. In particular, it is a dispute that turns on responses to the following 
dilemma: if the existence of the cosmos and all its parts is to be explained 
by a necessary and sufficient cause, that cause must exist. But its existence 
must either be distinct from its essence or not. If it is, then how does the 
explanans differ from the explananda? If it is not, then what does the expla- 
nation amount to? To say that the first principle of all—whether we call this 
‘the One’ or ‘the Good'—is the cause of the oboía and sivat of anything is 
hardly perspicuous. The problem is actually no different for an Unmoved 
Mover conceived as being absolutely simple. Yet to say that the first principle 
of all is itself composite is to exclude it from being a cause of the stvar of 
anything as opposed to being that which itself is in need of an explanation 
for its sivat. For Aristotle, it is, explicitly, at any rate, only a final cause. 

The profound difficulty of the dilemma invites the renunciation of efforts 
to discover an explanans for the civo of anything as being fundamentally 
misguided. An explanation for the becoming of something, or its yév£oic, 
suffices. Such renunciation and shifting of attention comes at a cost. That 
cost is that the existence of composites or wholes is reduced to a brute fact. 
Why should this be thought of as a ‘cost’? Because if the existence of com- 
posites is a brute fact, then a science of being qua being or ‘first philosophy’ 
is unnecessary. For the Stoic or Epicurean or Pyrrhonist, this is certainly an 
acceptable or even welcome cost. For the Platonist, it is not. For the Platon- 
ist, first philosophy is the linchpin of UP. To put itin other terms, Platonism 
grows in plausibility as an articulation of UP to the extent that it arrives at 
a satisfactory first philosophy; to cut this off is to make UP at best question- 
begging and at worst unsustainable. To put this in other terms, one of the 
principal justifications for maintaining UP is that there is something like a 
correct or defensible systematic first philosophy. Without this, the claims 
that constitute UP seem less impressive. This is so because the need to posit 
immaterial entities seems real only if they are a necessary part of a systematic 
explanatory framework, that is, first philosophy. If it should be necessary to 
situate the Good or the One at the 'top' of this framework, and it is further 
necessary to posit the Indefinite Dyad as a principle of extensive magni- 
tude, we then have the basis for the rejection of relativism, nominalism, 
and mechanism. Particularly important in this regard, it seems, is the intui- 
tion that the intelligibility of things that is constitutive of the explanatory 
framework is in some sense mathematical. For if what things are is ultimately 
found in formulas or ratios, we have the most straightforward path from 
messy nature up to first principles, that is, the first principles of number. 


Speusippean Knowledge 


Speusippus rejected separate Forms and substituted for these Mathemati- 
cals. Yet he maintained Plato's distinction between that which is an object of 
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knowledge (ėmiotýun) and that which is otherwise cognitively available.” As 
we have seen, it is a fundamental tenet of UP that those who maintain the im- 
possibility of knowledge are mistaken. For Plato, the basic argument for this 
negative tenet is a sort of transcendental one, namely, that if we did not pos- 
sess knowledge, then other modes of cognition would not be possible. But we 
do have, for example, beliefs, including true beliefs. So these would not be 
possible unless we possess knowledge; therefore, we possess knowledge. This 
argument is part of the argument for the immortality of the soul in Phaedo, 
the so-called Recollection Argument.? I say “part of the argument" because 
the complete argument aims to show not only that we possess knowledge 
but that this knowledge could not have been acquired while embodied; it 
must have been acquired prior to our embodiment. Hence, the soul existed 
separately from the body. It does this by claiming not merely that we possess 
true beliefs, but that we possess true beliefs that we could not have acquired 
empirically, so to speak. We are capable of believing truly that sticks and 
stones, though they be equal, are defective in their equality in relation to 
the Form of Equality. We could not make this judgment if we did not already 
know the standard in comparison with the sensible equals are defective. 

Let us leave aside for the moment the putative defectiveness of the sensi- 
ble equals and all matters pertaining to the soul and its separability in order 
to concentrate on the nature of the knowledge that we supposedly possess. 
As I will argue, all versions of Platonism, including those of Aristotle and 
Speusippus, are distinguished by their consideration of Plato's positive re- 
sponse to this tenet of UP. 

Itis in Republic where we find Plato's most extensive account of the na- 
ture of £motnüu. The first crucial facet of that account is found within 
the context of the distinction of philosophers from their counterfeits, lov- 
ers of sights and sounds." The former seek &nriotrjun whereas the latter 
are content with óga, or belief. The hallmark of the power of knowledge 
is that it is inerrant (åvapáptntov), while belief is not.” The objects of 


35. Linfer this from Aristotle's claim in Meta. N 3, 1090a25-28 that those who posit the 
Mathematicals as first (i.e., Speusippus and perhaps others) maintained that there was no 
émiotrn of those things they hypothesized (as consisting of numbers and magnitudes), that 
is, of sensibles. The plural ¿motua usually means areas of cognition in which &riocrium is 
possible. It seems reasonable to infer that Speusippus is maintaining the basic Platonic distinc- 
tion between the realm of the intelligible and the realm of the sensible and claiming that only 
the former is an object of &miotrium. Aristotle himself maintained that there is no ériotrium of 
“things that can be otherwise,” i.e., of particular sensibles. See ENZ 3, 1139b19-24; Post. An. 
A 8,75b24, A 33, 88b30-37. 

36. Phd. 72E3—78B3. 

37. The argument is made in three stages: (a) 476A9-D7; (b) 476D8-478E6; (c) 478E7- 
480A13. In (a), Plato distinguishes philosophers and lovers of sights and sounds by the objects 
of their love; in (b), he tries to establish the difference between the modes of cognition be- 
longing to each, belief and knowledge; in (c), he seeks to explain in greater detail the sorts of 
objects distinguished in (a). 

38. Rep. 477E6—7. It is clear from the argument that ‘inerrancy’ is not a property of true as 
opposed to false belief. It is the power (S0vapic) of knowledge, as opposed to belief simpliciter, 
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knowledge are Forms, or ‘that which is,’ in contrast to the objects of belief, 
or ‘that which is and is notat the same time."? That there is a deep connection 
between inerrancy and the kind of things that can be cognized inerrantly is 
clear enough.” The implications of this connection are considerable. 

The explication of what it means to pursue &riotijur as opposed to 865a. 
is advanced in the famous triptych of the Sun, the Divided Line, and the 
Cave. In the first analogy, the Idea of the Good is compared with the Sun: 


Therefore, you should say that not only do the objects of cognition owe their 
being cognized to the Good, but their existence and essence are present to 
them owing to it, although the Good is not an essence, but something above 
essence, exceeding it in rank and power.”! 


Among the many questions that arise in regard to this portentous passage, 
we need to focus here on why the Good is said to be necessary somehow 
for the cognition of Forms. As we discover in the Divided Line, it is only by 
somehow grasping (ó&wyápuevoc) the Good that knowledge of Forms is pos- 
sible.” And as Plato tells us a bit later, it is only at the top portion of the Di- 
vided Line, where the philosopher or dialectician operates, that émiotHLN, 
strictly speaking, is possible.“ 

If we try to connect the conclusion of the Recollection Argument with 
the passages from Republic, it is reasonable to suppose that Plato distin- 
guishes the ¿motun that the soul possesses prior to embodiment from 
the &rio tum that the philosopher is seeking, and is able to find only if she 
somehow 'grasps' the unhypothetical first principle of all that is know- 
able. A distinction that looks very much like this one is made explicitly 
in Theaetetus, where Socrates suggests that there is a distinction between 
possessing (kektijo0ot) and having (Éyew) knowledge.“ This is present- 
ed as the distinction between an item of knowledge being in the mind, 
though not present to consciousness, as we would say, and our bringing it 
into consciousness. Though the definition of knowledge as true belief is 


that is inerrant. At 478B1-2 we have the consequence: ok £yyopsi yvootóv kai 806ao10v 
tavtov eivou (it follows that it is not possible for the identical thing to be both knowable and 
believable). 

39. Rep. 478D5-8, 479E1-5. 

40. Cf. Tht. 152C5-6, where the two criteria of knowledge to be met by any definition (in 
the first instance as sense perception) are (a) that it be inerrant, and (b) that its objects be 
“that which is": AtoOnotc pa tod Svtos det gotw Kai åyevõèc ócéniouium ooa. That the 
words tod óvtogc refer to intelligibles as opposed to sensibles (“that which is and is not") will 
develop dialectically throughout the dialogue. Of course, if the oddly placed åeí goes with tob 
óvxoc, this would be obvious. 

41. Rep. 509B6-10: Kai xoig ywvookopyévoig voívuv ur] uóvov TO yvyvéokso0at Pavat 
'onó tod Gya0od ra peivau, GAAG Kai tò elvat te Kai tv Oboiav br’ &ke(vov abtois npoosivot, 
OOK oboiac Svtos Tod dya 00, GAA’ Et énékeia Tis OvGias TpEGPEiakai Svvapet orepéyovtoc. 

42. REP. 511B7. 

49. Rep. 533E4-534A2. Cf. Tim. 51D3-E6. 

44. See Tht. 196D-199C, especially 197B8-9. The context is Socrates’ examination of 
Theaetetus’s definition of knowledge as true belief. 
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rejected, and hence the above distinction, when applied to beliefs, is not to 
be taken as a distinction between two ways of knowing, the distinction still 
stands as an important one. Plato now has the language to say that when the 
philosopher comes to know, she *has' what she has always possessed. 

Independent of the inerrancy criterion of knowledge, it should be obvi- 
ous that the knowledge that the disembodied soul possesses is not to be 
identified as something like an encyclopedic knowledge of all the proposi- 
tional truths knowable. As countless scholars have pointed out, if this were 
the case, the acquisition of that knowledge, far from explaining how we em- 
bodied animals can know, would be equally opaque. If, though, we add the 
inerrancy criterion, the radical distinction between knowledge and belief in 
Republic, and the rejection of the definition of knowledge as true belief in 
Theaetetus, it appears likely that knowledge for Plato is not of propositions, 
and knowledge itself is not a propositional attitude. For if it were, it would 
be possible to have different propositional attitudes in regard to the same 
proposition, i.e., knowledge and belief, counter to Plato's explicit claim 
that their objects are different. Moreover, as Plato argues, and as philoso- 
phers, generally, assume, the fact that someone believes a proposition to be 
true does not entail that the proposition is true. But if knowledge is to be 
inerrant, and it is to be a propositional attitude, whatever it is that would 
turn mere belief into knowledge would have to leave intact the fact that if 
one knows the proposition, then this does entail that the proposition is true. 
In other words, the knowledge could not be a belief at all. And it could not 
be possible to say, ^I know but I could be mistaken." For all these reasons, 
and in fact many more, there is no sound basis for thinking that Plato held 
knowledge to be other than immediate and nonpropositional. 

Let us next note that knowledge is viewed by all Platonists as the pinnacle 
of cognition.” It is what philosophers seek; indeed, the desire for it is what 
distinguishes philosophers from everyone else. If knowledge is inerrant, it 
does not just happen to be so. It is necessarily so. This is because the only 
mode of cognition that attains that which is really real inerrantly is what, 
for Plato, knowledge is. Or, to put it slightly differently, the only way of at- 
taining the really real is to attain it inerrantly. For to attain it otherwise, say, 
by a belief, one first has to refer to or designate that which is the object of 
belief. But for intelligibles, one could do this only by grasping them. One 
cannot believe something about Forms unless one already knows them.*° 
And if one knows them, what would the belief amount to, since beliefs are 
only of ‘what is and is not at the same time (&ua)'? If the ne plus ultra of 
cognition must then only be of intelligible reality, or of Forms, and if the 


45. Sometimes, as for Aristotle, the term used for the highest mode of cognition is 
vonots (the activity of voOc) instead of£riotrjum. See Gerson 2009, chap. 4, for some of the 
terminological issues. 

46. Even a belief that Forms exist or even that the Idea of the Good exists is not a belief 
about Forms. Vogt (2012, 64) argues that Plato “must find room for the deficient application 
of belief to intelligible objects." There is, however, no textual warrant for this claim. 
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only way to cognize intelligible reality is by knowing it, then a commitment 
to the elements of UP has, to say the least, extraordinarily broad implica- 
tions. To maintain that skepticism about what is assumed to be the highest 
mode of cognition is false means quite a lot when the analysis of this mode 
of cognition yields the above two criteria. And when it is further assumed 
that knowledge will require grasping of what is ultimately autoexplicable 
('unhypothetical in Republic), the connection with the antinominalism, an- 
timechanism, antimaterialism, and antirelativism of UP begins to emerge. 
I mean that these elements begin to appear to be mutually supporting pil- 
lars of the Platonic edifice. 

Let us now return to the issue of how the Good is supposed to make 
Forms knowable. Most of what is written on this passage in Republic, when 
the specific claim about the Good is noted at all, generally evades the issue. 
No doubt, in some sense the Idea of the Good makes knowledge of Forms a 
desirable thing. No doubt, it also makes Forms, such as those of the virtues, 
good. But the text is quite specific in claiming that the Idea of the Good 
makes the Forms cognizable, which in this context, as explained above, 
means knowable. And that is something else. I submit that this claim is and 
will always remain utterly opaque unless we explicate it in terms of Aristo- 
tle’s testimony about the reduction of Forms to the One and the Indefinite 
Dyad."' Regardless of the details of how this works, it is only if the Forms are 
themselves derived from and thus ultimately explicable by the autoexpli- 
cable Good that it makes sense to claim that the Good is what makes them 
knowable. As we have seen, to possess the ne plus ultra of cognition is to see 
a unity behind or over some 'many.' It is also to grasp the autoexplicable 
as cause of the heteroexplicable. To have knowledge of Forms, or of Form- 
Numbers, is to grasp what they are expressions of, namely, the operation of 
the One on the Indefinite Dyad. 

I readily concede that the Indefinite Dyad makes no appearance in this 
passage in Republic and that the identification of the Good with the One is 
only marginally more secure on the basis of the text alone.*? So set aside the 
Indefinite Dyad and consider only the Good as Plato presents it. It is not 
its goodness that makes Forms knowable; that is, if anything, what makes 
them desirable. Consider the oddness involved in claiming that to know, 
say, Justice, one must have a vision of its goodness. Would not one first have 
to know Justice before knowing any of its properties? And if grasping that 
Justice is good is a prerequisite for knowing Justice, it is, of course, also 


47. See Szlezák 2003, 128, on the necessity for adducing the identification of the Good 
with the One in order to make sense of the characteristics of the former in Republic. 

48. I mean that, independent of Aristotle's testimony, the role of unity as an ideal in 
Republic does lend some support to the accuracy of that testimony. See Vegetti 2003, 278—79, 
who denies the accuracy of Aristotle's testimony on the grounds that the Good is ‘above’ oboía. 
and ‘oneness’ seems to be an ovoia. But if oneness were an ovoia, that would presumably be 
a quantitative essence, whereas in fact one is a principle of number and not a number itself. 
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a prerequisite for knowing, say, Beauty or Triangularity. Apart from the 
hopelessness of the claim that one must know that Triangularity is good be- 
fore one can know Triangularity, how is grasping this unique principle sup- 
posed to help us in dialectic? Is it not rather the case that whatever we call 
this first principle, if it is to be the explanation for the knowability of Forms, 
must function in some way like the way that the One is said by Aristotle to 
function? Only, I believe, if the Good is in fact the One as principle of num- 
ber does the claim have a chance of making any sense. As for the Indefinite 
Dyad, we may recall that Speusippus called this “Multiplicity.” We may also 
recall that he is reported as holding that god is Intellect and different from 
the One. The relation between Intellect and Multiplicity or the Indefinite 
Dyad comes to be thematized in later Platonism. It is only speculation, but 
it seems to me not implausible that Speusippus should have connected In- 
tellect and Multiplicity in some way.” If this is so, he was actively engaged in 
working out the Platonic project. I will develop this theme later in the book. 

Returning to the role of the Good/One, it is, as our passage tells us, not 
only the explanation for the knowability of Forms, but the cause of their 
existence and essence. Once again, if the Idea of the Good is meant to 
indicate a property of the Forms, is there any sense at all in saying that this 
property is the cause of the existence and essence of each Form? On the 
contrary, what makes the One also the Good is that it is this cause. It is the 
cause of the Form-Numbers, not as a unit, but as what these Form-Numbers 
are virtually. 

The major epistemological problem facing this view is that if knowing 
Forms requires ‘grasping’ the Good/One as a first principle, then how is 
it possible to know one Form without knowing them all? Since the Good/ 
One is absolutely simple and ‘beyond ovota,’ grasping it in relation to one 
Form cannot be different from grasping it in relation to another. It can- 
not, for example, be a matter of grasping one ‘aspect’ of it for one Form 
and another ‘aspect’ for another. It appears that there is a sort of holism 
embedded in Plato’s epistemology.” And yet this holism is at least in ten- 
sion with the description of the dialectical descent from the Good/One: 


Having grasped this principle [the Good/One], it goes back, holding that 
which follows from it, it proceeds in this way to a conclusion, making no use of 


49. Itis true that we read at Rep. 505A2—4: &nei ótt ye À TOD àrya 00 iõéa uéytoxov páðnua, 
TOAAÓKIG AKÁÝKOQG, À ù kai Sikata Kai tO... xpooypnoápevo ypnouu xoi MpéAtLAL 
yiyvetau (that the investigation of the Idea of the Good is the greatest study you have heard 
many times, and that just things and others become useful and beneficial by their relation to 
it). But the Idea of the Good is the explanation for the existence, essence, and knowability of 
all the Forms, not just those that represent virtues or values. That the 'greatest study' is of the 
Good does not imply that it has an oboía. 

50. Cf. Halfwassen 1993, 357-72. 

51. See Phdr. 247D5-E2: év 88 th nepióóo kaðopå èv avdtiy Gucatocóvrnv, kaðopå dé 
coopocóvnv, kaðopå 88 &rvotriumv, où% T] yéveci npóogouv, o58' Ñ &ctiv nov étépa ev 
&cépo obo Ov ueis VOV Svt@V xoX.o0uev, GAAG THY £v TO 6 otv öv óvtoc EmotrNV 
obcav- (In the circumambulation, [the soul] sees Justice itself and it sees Self-Control, and it 
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sensibles at all, but only of Forms themselves, going through Forms to Forms, 
and ending in Forms.” 


How does one “go through” Forms without knowing them already? And if 
one knows them already, what need is there to go through them? If we are 
to make any sense of this passage, we must first of all distinguish the dialec- 
tical ascent and descent, which are both constituted by Aóyoc, or reasoning, 
from any grasping itself.” What the philosopher actually practices when 
engaged in dialectic is a discursive representation of what is knowable to 
himself and to others. He operates in the interstice between ‘possessing’ 
the knowable and 'having' it. The grasping is, from top to bottom, as it 
were, comprehensive or complete. There is no grasping any Form without 
grasping them all. 

Let us be clear that the cognition of, say, what a triangle is or what a line is, is 
specifically excluded from the realm of knowledge by Plato.?* Grasping a Form 
is not to be confused with what mathematicians do when they hypothesize 
geometrical or arithmetic intelligible entities. They regard these as things they 
know (gid6téc), but they really are not known by them. So there is no possibility 
of taking knowledge to be cognition of the propositions that are definitions in 
geometry and arithmetic. What knowing is must be the simultaneous grasping 
of the array of products of the One operating on the Indefinite Dyad. 

The peculiar status of the Decad (numbers up to ten) and the Pythagorean 
Tetraktys (1-2-3-4, the sum of which is the Decad) in Plato and Platonism is 
probably relevant here.? The scrap of evidence that Speusippus identified 


sees Knowledge—not the knowledge that occurs with becoming, and not the knowledge that 
varies as it knows different things which we consider real here below, but the knowledge of 
what really is.) I take it that the ‘knowledge’ here below is knowledge only in a loose sense, a 
sense corrected in Republic. Real knowledge is in some sense holistic, because though different 
Forms are known, the knowledge is not different (étépa) for each. I doubt that this means 
that whereas there are different kinds of knowledge here below (e.g., astronomy, mathematics, 
biology), there is only one kind in the intelligible realm. For whatever would make these 
sciences different would presumably also make the knowledge of, say, the virtues different 
from the knowledge of the mathematical Forms. Rather, it seems that the knowledge of all 
the Forms is supposed to be one, that is, in knowing each Form, we know one and the same 
thing. Understood thus, the description of dialectic in the Divided Line in Republic provides 
an explication of the Phaedrus passage. 

52. Rep. 511B7-C2: óyápevog avtc, náv ad £yóugvoc tov ékeivng £youévov, obtag 
éni teAsvti kataßaivn, aicOntd tavtanaciy ob6gvi npooypápnevoc, GAA’ e(ógoiv avdtoic Sv 
aùtÕv sic avdtG, Kai TEeAEvTE eic etn. 

53. The verbs of motion—ióv, &yópevoc, KataBaivn, veAeutü—stand in contrast to the 
actual grasping, which is the achievement. 

54. Rep. 510C1-D3. 

55. For Aristotle's testimony that Plato posited numbers only up to ten, see Phys. 
T 6, 206b32. Cf. Meta. A 8, 1073a19-21; A 8, 1084a10-13; M 8, 1084a29-31. See Findlay 
1978, 40, for an interpretation of the relevant passages according to which 1424344 = 10 
refers to the Tetraktys consisting of integer (1), line (2), surface (3), plane (4), serially derived 
by projection or ‘fluxion.’ 
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the Decad with the Living Animal in Timaeus is revealing.” For it seems that 
Plato associates the elements of the cosmos with ‘shapes or magnitudes and 
numbers.’ Speusippus, apparently explicating this insight, held that one is 
the principle of number, two of lines, three of planes, and four of solids. That 
is, the Tetraktys is the principle of the shapes or magnitudes and numbers 
that the Demiurge imposes on the receptacle. Presumably, the ideal ratios 
of numbers that the Demiurge employs to construct the classes of entities in 
the cosmos are the ‘result’ of the Demiurge's eternally achieving the Good 
by knowing what it is virtually." Thus, the comprehensiveness of knowledge 
consists in grasping the array of Forms as owing their existence, essence, and 
knowability to the One, that is, as grasping the reductive unity of the Tetraktys. 
In Speusippus, this comprehensiveness appears as the claim that the 
knowledge of any species requires the knowledge of how it differs from 
every other species. Aristotle explains this view thus: 


Now he who is to form a definition or divide [a genus] need not know all 
things. Yet some assert that it is impossible to know the differences between a 
thing and each of the others without the knowledge of all things and that one 
cannot know each thing without [knowing] its differentiae; for, according to 
them, a thing is identical with another thing from which it does not differ, but 
it is distinct from a thing from which it differs. 


The argument Aristotle attributes to Speusippus is that to know A, one 
must know how it differs from that with which A is not identical, which is 
everything that is not A. But to know how A differs from any B is to know 
how B differs from A, since difference is a reciprocal relation.? Aristotle, 
then, objects that a differentia (õtápopa) is not the same thing as differ- 
ence (étepótng).® If, for example, ‘rational’ is the differentia of human, 
one does not have to know the differentia of fish, though one knows that 
fish are different from humans. 


56. See Ps.-Iamblichus, Theologoumena Arithmeticae, fr. 28 Taran, especially lines 11-14. 
Cf. Plato, Tim. 30C-31B, 39E-40A. Dancy (1991, 106-7) points out that the properties of 
the Decad that make it ‘perfect’ (it has as many odds as evens; it has as many primes and 
incomposites as secondaries and composites; it has in it as many multiples as submultiples) 
require that one be considered a number. This reinforces the interpretation according to 
which the One is not a number or the principle of number, that is, the unit. 

57. Cf. Rep. 500C4-5 on the Forms: Kéop@ 88 návta Kai Kata Aóyov Exovta. The words 
kata AÓóyov indicate proportion and the word kóopo indicates an ideal proportion. See 
Kramer 1964a, 198-99. 

58. See Post. An. B 13, 97a6-11 = fr. 63a Taran: ovdév 8& dei tóv ópıGóuevov kai 
Siaipobvuevov Gravta sidévar ta Svta. Kaito. dd6vatov Pact tivEs givat TAG SLAPOPASG 
sidévan tac npóg Exaotov ui] eiSdta Ekactov: divev 8& tov õiapopõv ovK eivai EKaotov 
sidévar- ob yàp pi Siapépet, tadtOV sivar TOOTH, Ob 88 tapépe, Écepov toútov. See Taran 
1981 on the attribution of this view to Speusippus. 

59. Cf. Plato, Parm. 143B1-2, 147E3-148A3; Soph. 254D14-15. 

60. Cf. Meta. 13, 1054b23. 
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This reply seems decisive, but it ignores the claims that knowledge is 
only of intelligibles and intelligibles are postulated to be mathematical in 
nature. So let us consider a mathematical example. Is it the case that to 
know the differentia of a triangle one must know the differentia of every 
other plane figure? To put it in other terms, can one know what a trian- 
gle is and know that a square is different from a triangle without knowing 
what a square is? Suppose one answers in the affirmative. Then the obvious 
response of Speusippus is to deny that one then knows that the square is 
different. That is, he would deny that one knows it, not merely believes it. 
What is the plausibility of this? One can be taught to identify a square or 
name it on sight; similarly, one can be taught to distinguish a triangle from 
a square. But this has nothing to do with knowledge. Recall that for Plato, 
even mathematicians do not have knowledge of triangles and squares. The 
mode of cognition they possess, which Plato calls ói&voia, is not knowl- 
edge. Knowing a square could not be identical with correctly identifying it, 
even if doing so is a cognitive achievement of some sort 

Notice that I used the phrase “know what triangularity is,” which, as we 
have already seen, makes knowledge seem to be a propositional attitude. 
But it is not that for Plato and very likely not for Speusippus. Knowing tri- 
angularity is more like acquaintance with it. This, however, seems to make 
the holistic doctrine even more implausible: Why should having acquaint- 
ance with triangularity be impossible unless one has acquaintance with all 
other plane figures? The answer is, I believe, that the acquaintance is with 
the Good/One as the unity behind the diversity of geometrical figures and 
numbers, and with the Indefinite Dyad as the principle of extensive mag- 
nitude. In terms of the second hypothesis of the second part of Parmenides, 
the one being is unlimited in multitude. And on the Platonic assumption 
that the first hypothesis gives us the first principle of all, itis from the latter 
operating on the former that the diversity of intelligible reality is derived. 
Knowing any one aspect of this requires being acquainted with the deriva- 
tion. It does not mean knowing all the properties of triangles or squares; 
that is the purview of the mathematician. 

In Theaetetus, epistemological holism seems to emerge in Socrates’ ex- 
amination of Theaetetus’s definition of knowledge as true belief plus an 
account. In the second version of what an account is, Theaetetus claims 
that knowledge is the enumeration of the elementary parts of something.” 
Socrates argues that an enumeration of the elements of a complex cannot 
amount to knowledge because knowing the putative elements requires 
knowing them as they appear in any complex. The example Socrates gives is 
rather odd. One cannot be said to know the first syllable of the names “The- 
aetetus’ and ‘Theodorus’ if one thinks that in the first case it is ‘The’ but in 
the second case “Te.’ Many scholars have supposed that the example is inept 
because it is, of course, possible to cognize in some sense that “The’ is the 


61. Tht. 206E-208B. 
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first syllable of *Theaetetus' but not cognize in some sense that it is also the 
first syllable of ‘Theodorus.’® But the point is that this would not be knowl- 
edge; it would be a case of getting the right answer or true belief, which has 
already been eliminated as a candidate for knowledge. The point of the 
argument seems to be rather that if one could have knowledge of the syllable 
‘The,’ that would amount to seeing or grasping it wherever it appears.™ This 
is, I take it, analogous to the claim that knowing Triangularity is grasping the 
One as virtually that. 

Holism is, I am claiming, a property of £riotüumn, as this analysis of The- 
aetetus shows. That is, given the tenet of UP that knowledge is possible, that 
‘knowledge’ stands for a real human state, and that it is not merely a word 
or a concept, an analysis of knowledge proceeds according to the criteria 
that knowledge be of what is and that it be inerrant or infallible. The criteria 
are defining criteria and are mutually implicative. That is, it is not possible 
to have cognition of what is that is not infallible and it is not possible to have 
infallible cognition that is not of what is. The incorrigibility of sense percep- 
tion is not infallibility; the propositional attitudes that have as objects prop- 
ositions purportedly ‘about’ what is do not amount to cognition of what is. 

Join this analysis to the explicit account of the role of the Idea of the 
Good in relation to all the Forms and to Aristotle's testimony that this Idea 
is the One. Consequent on this is the reduction of Forms to Numbers. The 
ne plus ultra of cognition is ¿motun and it is of ‘what is,’ namely, the 
Forms, but only in relation to the One. Within this framework, the alterna- 
tive to holism is that one could possibly ‘know’ the elements of the three- 
sided plane figure without knowing the elements of the four-sided plane 
figure, five-sided plane figure, etc. But since the 'generation' of the geo- 
metrical Forms consists in an iteration of the application of the One to the 
Indefinite Dyad, such putatively *partial knowledge' would suggest a failure 
to grasp what any iteration of that application amounts to. 


62. Cf. McDowell 1973, 252; Burnyeat 1990, 209-18. 

63. ‘Appears’ here would indicate visual or auditory appearance. So if you knew the syllable 
‘The’ and then heard ‘Theodorus’ being spoken, you would grasp what is in fact the first 
syllable as ‘The.’ There is an extremely important clue here to help explain why Plato would 
ever use ériotrjun of anything in the sensible world given that ėniotýun is of Forms. One 
who has the latter, could, in a sense, be said to have knowledge of the presence of instances 
of Forms. Thus, if one knew the Form of Piety, one could know that a particular action had 
this property, but one could know this only hypothetically—if /his is pious, then it has the 
properties of Piety. In this case there would be an immediate inference from what Aristotle 
in the Square of Opposition calls a universal ‘A’ proposition to a particular ‘I’ proposition. 

64. In Seventh Ep., 344D9-E2, Plato is questioning the motives of anyone—especially 
Dionysios—who purports to write a treatise on Plato's first principles. There is no good motive 
for having done so, because obte yàp órouvnuctov xópriv Eypaywev—ovbdév yàp SEevov pj tic 
QOS EMIAGON TAL, àv naé th yox nepU.ópn- ná&vvov yàp £v Ppaxvtatois keita (nor can 
he have written them down for the sake of remembrance; for there is no danger of their being 
forgotten if the soul has grasped them altogether since they are contained in the shortest 
formula). The word &ra& (“altogether” or “at once") does not here indicate a time at which 
the cognition occurred, but should be taken with mepiAGBn, indicating a comprehensive or 
holistic cognitive event. If this Letter is genuine, these words seem to support the present 
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Speusippus’s epistemological holism was evidently applied or supposed 
to be applicable to biological classifications, where it is implausible in the 
extreme.” It may be, as Dillon argues, that Speusippus is in fact presenting 
a reductio argument for the impossibility of £rtovriur of sensible reality. It 
seems to me more likely that Speusippus is addressing an issue that continu- 
ally occupied Plato, namely, what sort of cognition can we have of the sen- 
sible realm given that knowledge is infallible cognition only of that which 
is intelligible. To say, as Plato repeatedly does, that the sort of cognition we 
can have is called 66€a is not so much to answer the question as to label 
a response to it. For it is not 66€@ simpliciter that we aspire to possess, of 
course, but true óta, or at the very least, rational or well-grounded 668a. 
That is what philosophers, educated in Plato's ideal system, purport to be 
able to bring to and use to justify their political rule. But since, for Plato, the 
essences of biological entities are separate from them, which is to say that 
these entities themselves do not as such have essences, the acute problem is 
how to attain a rational classificatory schema, or what it would even mean 
to attain a true one. The profound skeptical challenge to Platonism consists 
in the claim that if Plato is right in his analysis of knowledge, then there is 
in fact no such thing as a rational classificatory schema; indeed, there is no 
such thing as rational belief. As later Platonists will contend, if, after all, 
belief can be justified and a classificatory schema can be found that does 
not rely on arbitrary assumptions, then these will most likely be found in 
the works of Aristotle. Thus was Aristotle put in the service of Platonism.™ 

The holism, traces of which are found in the dialogues and in the frag- 
ments of Speusippus, is perhaps the inevitable result of an attempt to con- 
struct a unified metaphysical system along with a consideration of what 
knowledge must be if it is different from mere belief. To make knowledge, 
the ne plus ultra of cognition, a potentially encyclopedic grasp of proposi- 
tions is to undermine the highly unified structure that is being posited. To 
do thatis to threaten to destroy the system's explanatory adequacy, which is 
as much as to concede to the materialists, mechanists, relativists, and nomi- 
nalists that their alternative explanations (or renunciation of explanations) 
are more or less capable of being legitimated. 


interpretation. If it is a forgery, it demonstrates the holistic line of argument taken by early 
Platonists. The holism is the necessity for grasping the unity of intelligible reality, the starting 
point for the positive construct out of UP. 

65. See Aristotle, PA A 2, 642b5-644a11 - fr. 67 Tarán. Tarán (1981, 397) identifies the 
unnamed proponent of dichotomous division as Speusippus. But as Lennox (2001, 152-53) 
argues, the criticisms Aristotle makes apply equally well to Plato's later dialogues. 

66. See Dillon 2003, 80. 

67. See Simplicius, /n Cat. 6.19-32, for the later Platonic distinction between the starting 
points of Plato and Aristotle and the latter's universally acknowledged preeminence in matters 
pertaining to nature. 
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Xenocrates 


According to Diogenes Laertius, Xenocrates, the successor to Speusippus 
as head of the Old Academy, wrote over seventy works, comprising in total 
about a quarter of a million lines, none of which survive, even in fragmen- 
tary form. He served for some twenty-five years in his position—whatever 
that means exactly—until he died in 314/313. Simplicius refers to a work 
of his on the life of Plato (not mentioned by Diogenes), and calls him the 
“most authentic" (yvnoimtatoc) of Plato's disciples.* Judging from the ti- 
tles of his works, he wrote on the full range of philosophical topics can- 
vassed in the dialogues. According to Sextus Empiricus, he was the first 
to explicitly divide the study of philosophy into physics, ethics, and logic, 
a division followed within Hellenistic philosophy generally.? This division 
suggests to some that Xenocrates was the first systematizer of Platonism.” 
Most of what we know in regard to his philosophical positions is owing to 
critics or expositors of Academic philosophy who, like Aristotle and Plu- 
tarch, sometimes distinguish the view of Xenocrates from those of Plato or 
Speusippus. We have a slightly better idea of what his position was on phys- 
ics, including first principles, than on any other topic. It is with this that we 
will be concerned. 

Aétius preserves for us a doxographical report that is the starting point 
for any consideration of his version of Platonism: 


Xenocrates, son of Agathenor, of Chalcedon, [believes] the Monad and the 
Dyad are gods, the former as male having the position of father, ruling in 
heaven, which he termed “Zeus” and “odd” and “intellect,” which is for him 
the primary god; the latter as female, in the manner of mother of the gods, 
ruling over the realm below heaven, which is for him the soul of the universe.” 


The testimony is difficult on many counts, as scholars have long recognized.” 
It seems to make of the second principle, the Dyad, or *the mother of the 
gods," the soul of the universe as well. But as we learn from Plutarch, Xeno- 
crates held that soul is the secondary product of the Monad and the Dyad 


68. Simplicius, /n Arist. DC 12.23 — fr. 265 Isnardi Parente (IP) (1982). D.L. (5.1.6) uses 
the same honorific term for Aristotle. Cf. Ps.-Galen, Hist. Phil. 3.18 = Dox. Gr. 599.16f. referring 
to Xenocrates: tov Matovikõv So0ypatov é&nyntiv. 

69. See Sextus, M. 7.16 = fr. 82 IP. 

70. See, e.g., Dillon 2003, 98. Dillon (20102, 128) speculates that the suggestion, originally 
made by Alline (1915, 50-56), that Xenocrates produced the first “edition” of all the works of 
Plato, is *an entirely probable conjecture." 

71. Aëtius 1.7.30, p.304 (Diels) = fr. 213IP: Eevokpátng 'Aya0rvopoc Kadrynddviocg 
THV uová8a. Kai tiv váða 0goóc, THY uèv óc Gppeva naxpóg Exovoav tá&w £v Ovpava 
Bacisbovoay, Hvtiva mpooayopsver Kai Zrjva Kai nepittòv Kai voðv, vots &otiv avTa 
xpóxoc Vdc: tiv 8’ óc Orjreiav, uNntpPdc 0góv Sikny, cfi; 0x0 TOV obpavóv ésos fyoouévnv, 
Htc gotiv at voy] tod TAVTÓG. 

72. See Kramer 1964a; 2nd ed. 1967, 21-45, 119-26; Baltes 1988, 223-46; Dillon 2003, 
102ff. Dillon is particularly skeptical about the accuracy of the testimony. 
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plus a ‘mixture’ of selfsameness or identity and difference. The primary 
product is number.” It is not certain whether the report of Aétius is garbled 
or even whether Xenocrates himself made conflicting claims in regard to 
the first principles. For our purposes, what is central is the identification of 
the first principles of nature with the Monad and the Dyad, and Xenocrates’ 
further identification of the former with Intellect. In addition, as Plutarch 
testifies, these two principles produce number. Whether the Dyad is sup- 
posed by Xenocrates to be a soul or whether it is the principle of soul is a fur- 
ther matter, perhaps beyond determination on the basis of the texts alone. 

The identification of the first principle as intellect and ‘first god’ and 'fa- 
ther’ naturally recalls Timaeus, where the Demiurge is explicitly called ‘fa- 
ther,’ is apparently the first ‘god,’ and is implicitly referred to as Intellect.” 
But even if we accept the Aristotelian evidence that for Platonists the first 
principles of all are the One and the Indefinite Dyad and that *Monad' is 
another name for ‘One,’ it is far from obvious that the One is identical 
with the Demiurge. If, moreover, the One is the Idea of the Good, and the 
Good, as Republic tells us, is ‘beyond’ the Forms, how can it be the case that 
the Demiurge is both identical with the One and apparently identical with 
Forms?” Supposing that Xenocrates wishes to be a competent ‘exegete’ of 
Platonic doctrines, whence the confusion?” 

Leaving aside for a moment the mathematical dimension of all this, the 
fourfold functionality of the principles of Demiurge, or a divine intellect, 
Forms, and One or Good and soul is, we recall, collapsed by Aristotle into 
the unique, absolutely simple Unmoved Mover." The re-expansion of these 


73. See Plutarch, De proc. an. in Tim. I, 1012E-F = fr. 188 (IP). 

74. For ‘father, see Tim. 28C3, 37C7, 41A7; for ‘first’ or ‘primary god,’ see esp. 30D, 
69B3; for Intellect, see 39E7, 48A1. Cf. Crat. 396A7f. See below, chap. 7, on this question, 
much disputed within Middle Platonism. 

75. See Tim. 29E1-3 and 30C2-D1, which, taken together, seem to imply that the Demiurge 
is at least cognitively identical with the ‘Living Animal’ that in some sense ‘contains’ all the 
Forms. Also, 36E5-37A2, where the Demiurge is apparently the ‘best,’ that is, the maker of 
the soul of the universe and other intelligibles (tv vontov Get te óvtov ONO Tod àpíotov). 
The Demiurge wanted to make the world “near to resembling himself” (xapanAjoun oto) 
and so he made the world “to be the same as" (Guoi@oat) the Living Animal. Cf. Kramer 
1964a, 379; Perl 1998; Ferrari 2003a. Cherniss (1944, 603-10) argues that the intellect of the 
Demiurge must be in a soul and that soul is necessarily subordinate to the Forms. But even 
if the Demiurge is or has a soul in some sense because it is alive, it seems clear enough that 
it cannot be identified with the soul of the universe it creates. See Halfwassen 2000, 43-44. 

76. See Baltes 1999, 194, n. 7, for a helpful survey of the ancient Platonic tradition 
revealing the confusion. Aétius 1.7.20, claims that Speusippus rejects the identification of 
Intellect with the One or the Good. 

77. See Kramer 1964; 2nd ed. 1967, 188-91, for an illuminating comparison between 
the Xenocratean Monad and the Aristotelian Unmoved Mover. Theophrastus, Meta. 4b18ff., 
explores the problems with a first principle of all that operates only as an object of desire. One 
of the central difficulties is that a unique final cause does not seem to be able to explain all 
the various circular motions of the heavens. Another is that imitation of the Unmoved Mover 
should not produce motion but rather rest. 
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by all Platonists after Aristotle into the puzzling configurations seen in 
Xenocrates and others is at once indicative of a recognition of the inelimi- 
nability of the functions and of the difficulty of relating them. The locus of 
Plato’s doctrine of principles or the unwritten teachings may be situated 
precisely within or among these desiderata.” 

The difficulty of whether Intellect is identical with the absolutely first 
principle or derived somehow from it is mirrored by the difficulty of 
whether Intellect itself is or has a soul or whether the principle Soul is 
derived from it. On the one hand, the Demiurge of Timaeus makes the soul 
of the universe, which suggests that Soul is derived; yet the Demiurge, if 
identical with the Living Animal, would seem to have a soul.” Aristotle's 
argument for the absolute simplicity of the first principle must have been 
taken as confirmation of the argument in the first hypothesis of the second 
part of Parmenides as interpreted by Speusippus and later Platonists.*° Given 
such simplicity, one does not know quite what to do with a multiplicity of 
Forms, and a divine Intellect that makes a cosmos according to the complex 
pattern of intelligible reality. And yet, to subordinate Intellect or the Demi- 
urge or Zeus (!) to a ‘higher’ principle seems impossible or, perhaps more 
cogently, counterproductive. Either Intellect is an ultimate explanation or 
itis not; if itis not, exactly what explanatory role does it serve??! 

The positing of Intellect is quite obviously a linchpin in the entire enter- 
prise.? I would suggest, however, that we possess sufficient evidence—from 
Aristotle, Speusippus, and even, indirectly, from Xenocrates himself—to 
indicate that the motive for positing the principles of One and Indefinite 


78. See Thiel 2006, 228-30, who shows that Xenocrates’ construction of a version of 
Platonism is based on both the dialogues and the oral tradition. 

79. See Phil. 30Cg-10: Logia. àv Kai vobs &vgu yoyris ook Gv note yevotcOnv (Wisdom 
and intellect could never come to be without soul), with 28D-E. Cf. Soph. 248E6-249A2. The 
identical issue surrounds the Unmoved Mover, which is pure intellection yet seems to have a 
life. See Meta. A 7, 1076b26—27: f| yàp vob évépysia Gori, £kcivog [the Unmoved Mover] 8& 
&vépyei (the activity of intellect is life, and the Unmoved Mover is that activity). 

80. See the seminal article by Miller (1995) on the presence of the elements of Aristotle’s 
account of Plato's unwritten teachings in the second part of Parmenides. 

81. Plato's Second Ep. reveals an important aspect of the problem, especially if it is spurious. 
For in this letter, 312E1—-4, the author, expressing his (Plato's or his imitator's) view of the 
basic principles of the universe, says: mepi Tov návtov Dacou.£a návTtT ot kai £ke(vou EveKa 
NAVTA, xoi £keivo attiov ó&mávtov TOV KAAOV: ógótepov 68 népi và ócÓtepa, xoi TpÍTOV NÉPI 
tà tpita (upon the king of all do all things turn; all things are on account of him and he is the 
cause of all things beautiful. And things of the second order turn upon the second principle, 
and things of the third upon the third.) Is the *king of all' the Demiurge (Intellect) or is it 
the One? 

82. Cf. Baltes (1999, 235-41), who, referring mainly to Middle Platonic material, holds 
that "the central dogmas" of Platonism center on the soul rather than on intellect. Among 
these are free choice, the eternity of the world, reincarnation, gradation of reality, and the 
location of Forms in the intelligible world. I will argue in chap. 7 that the Middle Platonic 
teachings about soul are a specification or application of the larger Platonic issues hitherto 
canvassed. 
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Dyad or Monad and Dyad is in Plato not separable from reflection on the 
nature of intellect. 

The account of both human and divine intellect in Republic, Timaeus, and 
Philebus moves back and forth from its practical or productive to its contem- 
plative or theoretical role.? In its former role, it orders or produces accord- 
ing to the intelligible pattern it contemplates in its latter role. No one in the 
Platonic tradition supposes that this contemplation is a representation or 
reproduction of the intelligible pattern. On the contrary, contemplator and 
objects of contemplation are cognitively identical. Paradigmatically, intel- 
ligible and intellect are inseparable, as Aristotle so clearly saw. In a Platonic 
hierarchical framework, the hypothesis that representations or images of 
intelligibles will also be found inseparable from representations or images 
of intellect easily follows. That which possesses intelligible structure such as 
nonhuman animals and plants, though apparently bereft of intellect, still 
manifests the intellectual goal-directed activity of the principle Intellect. 

Plato's account of intellect in relation to soul is more complex. Part of 
the reason for this is no doubt that throughout the dialogues we can wit- 
ness a gradual clarification of the concepts for indicating cognitive powers 
and faculties in relation to other life functions. In Phaedo, the Recollection 
Argument implies that the principal or perhaps sole activity of the disem- 
bodied soul is knowledge (¿miotńun).®* Insofar as ‘soul’ (yvy) is the com- 
mon term for that which produces life activities in general, it would seem 
to follow that knowing is such an activity and therefore cannot exist outside 
of or apart from soul. Yet in Timaeus, though the Demiurge engages in life 
activity including thought and willing, and evidently has or is an intellect, it 
is said to produce the soul of the universe. So it is not clear if its life activity 
is to be attributed to something strictly other than soul, or if it possesses 
Or is a soul of a different sort. The matter is not resolved in Laws where 
‘intellectual motion’ (kKivnotg vod) seems to be distinguished from and 
superior to all ‘psychic motion.'? I take it that Aristotle’s blunt statement 
in De anima that “intellect is a genos different from soul” represents the final 
Academic determination of the terminological issue.?? 

Yet for proponents of UP (including Aristotle), this hardly settles the 
philosophical issue. As a subject of modes of cognition other than intellec- 
tion, like sense perception, imagination, belief, and so on, it is not at all 
clear how one with a soul is able to access the life of that which belongs to 
another genos. This difficulty is, principally, what underlies the obscurity of 


83. On the fecundity of the analogy between human and divine souls in the Platonic 
tradition, see Gersh 1986, 77ff., 84ff. 

84. See Phd. 72E3-78B3. 

85. See Lg. 897D3 and Tim. 89A1-3. Cf. Baltes 1999, 200. 

86. See DA B 2, 413b25-26: GAA’ Kouxe [vooc] woyfig yévog Etepov sivou. Cf. B 3, 
415a11-12. This generically different vobc, which is said to be possibly immortal because 
of its difference, is to be distinguished from “the so-called intellect” (0KaAobpEvOG voOc) at 
T 4, 429a22-24, which is a faculty of the soul. 
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De anima 3.5. Again, from a Platonic perspective, the conceptual tools are 
available for grading intellectual activity and other types of activity, includ- 
ing psychic activity, so that intellection is the paradigmatic life and activity 
and other modes of cognition are inferior versions of this. This approach is 
in fact much more explicit in Aristotle than it is in Plato; and later Platonists 
showed no hesitation in employing the Aristotelian version of the gradation 
to represent the Platonic position.*? 

What does this account of intellect have to do with the positing of the 
principles of the One and the Indefinite Dyad? First, the irreducible func- 
tionalities of both One and Indefinite Dyad—analogous to the functional- 
ity of form and matter for Aristotle, at least in the sublunary context—have 
to be deployed in accounting for the eternal contemplation by Intellect of 
a plurality of intelligible objects. This is so because Intellect could not be 
cognitively identical with a plurality of monadic objects if it were not apt for 
their reception. If there were not within Intellect a principle other than a 
principle of unity, its cognitive identification with these objects would make 
them identical with it, thereby negating their plurality. At the same time, 
without a principle that functions as does the One, each intelligible object 
could not be the one thing that Intellect achieves cognitively, that is, the 
‘one’ over and above the ‘many’ that Intellect ‘sees.’ So whether One and 
Indefinite Dyad are above Intellect or whether the first is and the second is 
not or whether Intellect is identical with the first and the second is subordi- 
nated to the first, where, as a result, intellection really occurs, is a matter for 
dispute.** As we will see, the particular configuration of Intellect and Soul 
as principles and their relation to the One and the Indefinite Dyad will be 
determined for each philosopher according to additional considerations. 

Second, as we have seen, the reduction of Forms to the One and the In- 
definite Dyad is a mathematical hypothesis, specifically the hypothesis that 
intelligibility is a mathematical concept.? To make Zeus the Monad and 
Rhea the Dyad is at once to signal some sort of priority for the former and 


87. See ENK 7, 1177b26-1178a4. Cf. I 4, 1166a22-23; I 8, 1169a2 on the ‘intellect’ as 
being ‘really’ what we are. It should be noted that the obscurity of the relation of intellect 
to soul is evident in the various positions regarding the immortality of the soul: Is it the 
entire soul that is immortal or only the rational part? Both Xenocrates and Speusippus seem 
to have maintained that the entire soul is in some sense immortal. See Damascius, In Phd. 
1177, p. 124.13 ff. Norvin (= fr. 211IP). This commentary is transmitted under the name of 
Olympiodorus. 

88. See Dillon 2003, 105, for the last mentioned possibility. On this schema, there is an 
implicit division of labor between contemplative intellection and practical intellection, the 
latter being the activity of the soul of the universe. See also Kramer 1964a, 119-26. 

89. Cf. Philolaus, fr. 4 Huffman (af. Stobaeus, Ecl.1.2.7b = 1.188.5 Wachsmuth): Koi 
TAVTO yo. WAV xà ywyvookópneva. &piOuóv Éyovu. Où yàp otov te o068v o6xe vonOTruev o6re 
yvoc8rusv Gvev tobtov. (And indeed all the things that are cognized have number. For it is 
not possible for anything to be thought or cognized without this.) See Huffman 1993, 172-76, 
for the interpretation of this fragment, and the important evidence that ‘number’ includes 
ratios. 
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to claim that intellection is ultimately of Mathematical Objects, whether 
these be Numbers or ideal ratios of numbers.” It seems to me that the 
most plausible hypothesis that accounts for the confusion is that discussion 
about these matters was ongoing in the Academy up until Plato’s death and 
that he never published (for whatever reasons) a definitive statement of his 
own position. What does seem clear, though, is that no one in the Academy 
who was interested in following Plato had the slightest inclination to aban- 
don the One and the Indefinite Dyad or the hypostasizing of the functional- 
ity of a principle of Intellect and a principle of Soul. 

Aristotle’s testimony that Xenocrates claimed that Forms and Numbers 
have one nature (uiav Qóciv) must be understood in this context.” In Ar- 
istotle’s own usage, two principles can be one in reality, yet their Aóyo1i are 
plural.? What Xenocrates is perhaps claiming is that Forms and Numbers 
are identical in the divine Intellect, yet the Aóyoi of Forms differ from those 
of Numbers when in Soul or at least when imposed on the sensible universe. 
So, for example, let us suppose that the Form of Humanity is identical in 
‘nature’ with an ideal mathematical ratio or formula, whereas the Aóyog of 
this ratio will differ from the Aóyoc of Humanity expressed in phenomenal 
terms. So it is both true that the Form of Humanity is a Number (ideal ratio 
of numbers) and that an account of Humanity could be given in, say, bio- 
logical terms. If this is even approximately correct, Xenocrates is offering 
a remarkably sophisticated interpretation of Plato because that interpreta- 
tion takes into account Aristotle's argument in Metaphysics that if there were 
a Form of Humanity, its Aóyoc would have to include the matter, meaning, 
roughly, that that Aóyog would need to be given in phenomenal terms.” 
Humanity, as Aristotle himself would define it, is also a mathematical for- 
mula, but only in the way that the color red is a number of wavelengths 
of light. 

One salient feature of this interpretation is that Soul becomes in a sense 
the place of Forms, which are in reality the Numbers with which Intellect 
is cognitively identical.?* As we will see in the seventh chapter, the puzzling 


90. Zeus should be paired with Hera, not Rhea, though Rhea is the mother of the gods, 
including Zeus. Dillon (2003, 104) speculates that Xenocrates, following Orphic tradition, 
has simply assimilated Hera to Rhea. 

91. See above, n. 1, and cf. Meta. N 1, 1076a21. 

92. See Meta. ^ 9, 1018a4-9 and F 2, 1003b22—24: £L Si] 16 Ov Kai TÒ Ëv tabtov kai pía 
POIs TA GKOAOVOEiv GAATAOIC Gonep py] Kai ATtLOV, GAA’ oby óc Evi Aóyo (if, in fact, being 
and unity are identical or one nature in the sense that they follow each other like principle and 
cause, but not as being one in formula). 

93. See Meta. Z 14, 16. 

94. Cf. Aristotle, DA T 3, 429a27-28, who says that those who hold that “the soul is 
the place of Forms" speak well, though Aristotle goes on to dispute their mode of existence 
in the soul. Contrary to Hicks 1907, 482, ad loc., Plato does not maintain that the soul is the 
place of Forms in the sense in which Socrates suggests at Parm. 132B-133C that Forms are just 
‘thoughts’ (vorjuata) and so in the soul. That suggestion is decisively refuted by Parmenides. 
If Plato's view is indeed that the soul is the place of Forms, it is the World Soul, not the 
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tendency of some Middle Platonists to make Forms thoughts or concepts in 
a divine mind is really a consequence of a variant of the view that conflates 
Intellect and Soul.” 

Thus, we seem to have some rationale for the famous definition of a 
Form that Proclus attributes to Xenocrates: “the paradigmatic cause of 
things that are continuously being constituted according to nature."?? The 
natural understanding of this definition, followed consistently throughout 
the Platonic tradition, is that it excludes Forms of artifacts since artifacts 
are not constituted according to nature. If the words “according to nature” 
have their usual Platonic meaning, then biological monstrosities are ex- 
cluded as well.? If we approach the intelligible world from the bottom up, 
so to speak, we arrive first at ‘enmattered forms’ (và &vvAa svn), which are 
instantiations of the instantiations of Forms in the World Soul. These Forms 
themselves are identücal in their nature with the Numbers or ideal ratios 
with which Intellect is cognitively identical. 

According to Aristotle, *by far the most unreasonable doctrine concern- 
ing the soul is that it is a number which moves itself” (àpiOnóv Kivobve’ 
&av16v).*5 There is ample evidence that this was the position at least of 
Xenocrates. That he arrived at this position from his exegesis of Timaeus 
is reasonably certain. There we learn that the Demiurge made soul by 
combining Indivisible Being with Divisible Being and Indivisible Identity 
and Difference with Divisible Identity and Difference.” The World Soul is 
made first, with the highest degree of purity; the human soul after with a 
lesser degree of purity. According to Xenocrates’ exegesis of this passage, 


individual human soul, that is at issue. But then this is only the case if these Forms are identical 
in nature with the intelligible aspect of Intellect or the Demiurge. See Merlan, 1953, 3rd ed. 
1968, chaps. 1 and g on the identification of soul and mathematicals. 

95. Kramer (1964a; 2nd ed. 1967, 121) believes that Xenocrates is the first philosopher 
to makes Forms immanent in the mind of the divine being. I think this is correct only in the 
sense that Xenocrates is making explicit what is in both Plato and Aristotle; he is in no way 
original in this respect. 

96. See Proclus, In Parm. 888.18—19 = fr. 94 IP: aitiav napadetypaticty Tov Kata PboLv 
dei ovveotatwv. Cf. the definition of Forms cited by D.L. (3.77): ait(ag tiwag Kai apyac 
TOD To1adt’ siva cà @OOEL ODVEOTOTAL, oi&xep éotiv avdté (the Ideas are certain causes or 
principles of the nature of such things as are constituted by nature). 

97. See, e.g., Crat. 393C2. Cf. 387A-B, where the use of an artifact (for cutting) can 
be natural or unnatural, depending on whether the right one is used. I take it that this does 
not mean that the artifact is constituted according to nature, but that it is natural to use 
a saw for cutting, not, say, a hammer. So the functioning or purpose of an artifact can be 
according to nature, but not the artifact itself. Therefore, there could be a Form of Cutting, 
but not a Form of Saw. If there are Forms for purposes or functions (of the things that are 
constituted according to nature), there can be Forms for excellence in fulfillment of purposes 
or functions. Hence, the Xenocratean definition, on its traditional interpretation, does not 
threaten in the slightest Forms for the virtues. 

98. DA A 4, 408b32-33. Cf. A 2, 404b27-28 and frr. 164-187 (IP). At Phdr. 245E6- 
246A2 Plato defines the soul as tò abt6 $avtò ktvobv. 

99. Tim. 35A-C. 

100. Ibid., 41D4-7. 
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Indivisible Being is equivalent to the Monad and Divisible Being to the In- 
definite Dyad.!' Hence, soul, the product of these, is number or ratio.' 
And, according to Laws 10, soul is defined as ‘selfmoving motion.’ It is 
not, I think, so far-fetched to suppose that Xenocrates took Plato to account 
for the nature of soul by the addition of the mixtures of Indivisible and 
Divisible Identity and Difference.' The former is the principle of rest; the 
latter the principle of its contrary. 

Aristotle’s complaint that that which has principles of identity and dif- 
ference within it is not necessarily in motion is, strictly speaking, well tak- 
en.'? But Xenocrates here is evidently following both Plato and Aristotle 
in taking the fundamental motion that is psychic motion to be circular, 
that is, around a fixed point. The World Soul is thus paradigmatically 
self-identical and different in its motion, that is, it traverses a circular path. 
These properties are the condition for its cognition.'” For Plato, this mo- 
tion is an ‘image’ of intellectual motion; for Aristotle, this motion imitates 
the activity of the Unmoved Mover. 

The little we know about the thought of those in the Old Academy 
makes it likely that their central ‘research project’ revolved around get- 
ting right the first principles of all. Viewed thus, Aristotle belongs among 
these philosophers both in his positive contribution to the problem and 
in his objections to the solutions of Plato and his immediate successors, 
Speusippus and Xenocrates. It seems equally clear to me, at any rate, that 
this is a dispute among proponents of UP. Aristotle's remark that “to judge 


101. See Plutarch, De proc. an. in Tim. I, 1012E-F = fr. 188 IP. 

102. Cf. Aristotle, DA 2.1.412b15-17: ob yàp totoótou GHpatos tò tí "jv elvat Kai 
Ó Xóyoc f| vox ri, GAAG puorkoð totovóít, čëyovtos APYNV xwijogoc kai otáosoc Ev avt (the 
soul is the essence and the ratio [or formula] not of such a body [an artifact], but of such a 
natural body having a principle of motion and rest in itself). The English translations of and 
commentaries on this canonical definition of soul usually do not make perspicuous that Aóyoc 
is the term for ratio. See, e.g., Polansky 2007, 163—70, who simply transliterates Aóyoc without 
comment. 

103. Lg. 895E10-896A2: ti 6ovapiévnv aùtàv abtilv Kiveiv kivnotv. 

104. I think Dillon (2003, 122) is mistaken to conflate psychic motion with intellectual 
motion here. 

105. See Phys. T 2, 201b19-21 and Meta. N 8, 1084234735. 

106. See Tim. 36C3; Lg. 898A3-6; Meta. A 6, 1071b10-11. The circular motion is the 
motion of the outermost sphere of the heavens. If this sphere moves in its desire to emulate 
the Unmoved Mover, it would seem to be ensouled. Its soul causes the circular motion. 

107. See Tim. 37A2-C5. 

108. See Lg. 897E4-6; Meta. A 7, 1072a19ff. Cf. © 8, 1050b28-29. 

109. This does not seem to be the case for Xenocrates' successor as head of the Academy, 
Polemo, who served in this role for some forty years. D.L. (4.18) says that Polemo eschewed 
“dialectical speculations” (SiaAektiKoig 0gopruaoi) in favor of focusing on “facts” (xoig 
npéyuaoci), a claim that evidently did not stop Polemo from producing ethical theory. 
Nevertheless, Dillon (2003, 177) is probably correct in maintaining that Polemo is “an 
important bridge figure between Platonism and Stoicism." Such a “bridge,” hypothetically, 
would point to the abandonment of UP and the commitment to a positive construct on its 
foundation. 
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from observations, nature does not seem to be a series of episodes, like a 
bad tragedy," may or may not be a criticism specifically of Speusippus.'!° 
But as the last line of book Lambda of the Metaphysics—a quotation from 
Homer—indicates, Aristotle undoubtedly accepted as legitimate the task 
of producing a systematic construct on the basis of UP. He also accepts 
the task of a reduction of principles to the absolute minimum. One or two 
or three principles? Inevitably, if the answer is “more than one,” problems 
arise whether we say that the second (or second and third) are irreducible 
to the first or we say that they are somehow reducible, and yet still deserve 
somehow to be called principles. 

Reductivism is the bane of a top-down metaphysics perhaps even more 
than for its polar opposite. For the materialist need not even counte- 
nance the existence of more than one principle expressible in, say, the 
language of quantum mechanics. The Platonist, however, argues against a 
reduction of being and intellection to material terms. Hence, the problems 
about the Demiurge or the Unmoved Mover in relation to the first princi- 
ple of all—whatever that might be. How are we to reduce that which ap- 
pears to be irreducible? Mathematics probably seemed to be a promising 
tool of reduction in its potential for ‘commensurating’ all that is intelligible 
in any way. Naturally, further questions about the nature of knowledge are 
going to be determined at least in part by how this principle or these prin- 
ciples are to be conceived, given that wisdom is supposed to be knowledge 
of them. 


110. See Meta. N 3, 1090b19-20. Cf. A 10, 1075b3,7-1076a1. Speusippus is not mentioned 
by name in either passage, but it is generally held that he is the target. 

111. There is a striking pronouncement of the Platonic position that a top-down 
metaphysics is “more likely” (ebAoy@tepov) than its opposite in Theophrastus, Meta. 4a9-17. 
Theophrastus identifies the “principles” (àpyác) with “eternal things" (tà aix) and affirms 
their “priority” (mpétepa). Cf. Aristotle, Meta. © 8, 1050b6—7: tà èv yàp Atdia npótepa TH 
ovoia tev qOapróv (for eternal things are prior in substance to destructible things). 
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The Academic Skeptics 


As we saw in the first chapter, one ofthe elements of UP is antiskepticism. 
Aristotle's testimony strongly suggests that Plato was, for virtually his entire 
career, wedded to the view that knowledge (&riovrum) is possible and that 
it is not of sensible but rather of 'separate' intelligible entities. It seems a 
straightforward matter to characterize the Skeptics' position as the contra- 
dictory of the claim that knowledge is possible. But in fact many things that 
both Plato and Skeptics actually say about knowledge should give us pause. 
First, in Phaedo Socrates claims that “if it is not possible to know anything 
purely while we are embodied, either nowhere is knowledge possessed or it 
is only for the dead."! It is, I think, a serious mistake to take ‘know purely’ to 
imply that there is a type of knowledge that is 'impure.' This is the case not 
merely because it would contradict Aristotle's testimony. More important, 
if, as Plato himself argues in Republic, knowledge is of Forms, a putative ‘im- 
pure’ knowledge of Forms would be something other than ¿miotńun. Not 
only is there not a single word in the entire Platonic corpus to suggest that 
there is a mode or cognition of Forms other than ¿niotńuņ (or its equiv- 
alent vóroic), but the argument in Theaetetus that true belief cannot be 
knowledge—even if true belief is ‘supplemented’ by some sort of AGyoc—is 
sufficiently broad in its scope that there is no room left over for a mode of 


1. Phd. 66E4-6: ei yàp un olóv TE [ETA TOD oópatog UNdév KABAPHS yv@vat, 8voiv 
OatEpov, tj OLSap0d EotL krýoacða tò siðévon T] veAcotficacw. Cf. D7-E2, 65E1-4, 67A2-6. 
In the context of the passage, it is clear that the words used here for ‘knowledge’ (yvóvau, 
eidéva) are being used for the ‘highest’ form of cognition, knowledge or wisdom (cogia). 
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cognition of Forms that is not &uocüjun and not belief? The words “know 
purely," then, should be understood as suggesting that the ne plus ultra of 
cognition alone is not available to embodied individuals.? 

And yet, not too much after this passage we have the Recollection Argu- 
ment for the immortality of the soul, an argument the principle conclusion 
of which is that we do in some sense have ¿niotńhun; for if we did not, we 
could not make the judgments about the relevant deficiency of instances of 
Forms in the sensible world. It seems evident that the £rtiovfjum we perhaps 
cannot possess while embodied is different in some way from the &niotfium 
we must possess if we are to be able to make judgments like "these equal 
things are deficiently equal." The relevant distinction is made in Theaetetus. 
This is the distinction between “possessing” (kektíjo0o1) knowledge and 
“having” (tò éyetv) it.* This is a distinction between the presence in the 
knower of that which is knowable (‘possessing’) and the awareness of the 
presence (‘having’). Deploying this distinction in the argument in Phaedo, 
we would say that we must ‘possess’ knowledge in order to make judgments 
about the deficiencies of sensibles, whereas *having' knowledge is definitely 
problematic for embodied individuals. 

If Plato's antiskepticism regards only the having of knowledge, it remains 
an open question as to whether he concedes the Skeptics’ claim with regard 
to the impossibility of possessing knowledge. The account in Republic of 
the education of the rulers culminating in knowledge via a vision of the 
Idea of the Good at fifty years of age only slightly mitigates the pessimism of 
Phaedo.? At most, this knowledge is possible only for the elite few and then 
only near the end of their lives. 

For many scholars, the temptation to discount Plato's epistemic rigor- 
ism is considerable. One way of doing this is to insist that ¿miotńun or 
a kind of émiothn is possible for sensibles as well as for intelligibles.* 
Apart from the fact that there is virtually nothing in the texts of Plato 


2. See Gerson 2009, 44-55. The mode of cognition that Plato calls ót&vota. (‘under- 
standing’ or ‘thought’) in Republic is clearly not the required tertium quid. It is not a kind of 
£uotfiun. Cf. 533C7-E2. 

3. Cicero, De nat. deo. 1.11, refers to Socrates as the originator of the idea of refraining 
from judgment and Arcesilaus as having revived it (repetita). This implicitly drives a wedge 
between Socrates and Plato, but only if we identify Socrates not with the historical figure, but, 
rather arbitrarily, with the figure in the ‘aporetic’ dialogues alone. Shields (1994, 343-45) 
argues that Arcesilaus, “by extending certain Socratic practices” in what Shields assumes to be 
the early dialogues, can be understood not to have completely misunderstood Plato. I do not 
agree that Arcesilaus's possible Platonic bona fides requires accepting an arbitrarily selected 
group of dialogues (‘early’) as containing a distinctly skeptical position. 

4. See Tht. 197B-D. Aristotle employs basically the same distinction, using his invented 
term évépyeia. He makes a distinction between first and second ‘actuality’ in cognition. 

5. See Rep. 540Aff. It is clear from the text of the analogy of the Divided Line (511B-D, 
esp. C8-D2) that it is only by seeing the Idea of the Good that the philosopher is able to have 
knowledge of Forms. 

6. See Fine 2003, where this position is developed in many papers, especially in one de- 
voted to knowledge and belief in Plato's Republic. See also Burnyeat 1990. 
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to support this interpretation, to make of Plato a proponent of what we 
might call ‘empirical knowledge’ is, I believe, to ally him with Stoic epis- 
temology in a way that makes the Academic skeptical opposition to that 
incomprehensible. Another way of doing this is to stipulate that knowl- 
edge is (or should be) for Plato something other than a mode of cognition 
whose sole objects are Forms. So we can just call rational belief (86650) 
'knowledge' if it meets some arbitrarily concocted criterion or even if it 
does not. Whether the inclination to do this arises from a rejection of 
Plato's view on how we possess knowledge or whether it arises from a rejec- 
tion of the difficulty or impossibility of embodied persons having knowl- 
edge is irrelevant. In either case, the view that when in Theaetetus Plato 
seeks to define &umocfun he is in fact searching for a stipulative definition 
of the word £&niotf|um or offering an analysis of the concept of ériocvíun 
as opposed to dialectically constructing a definition of the real thing that 
ėniotun is seems to me frankly unbelievable. More to the present point, 
it makes nonsense of the construction of Platonism within the Academy 
including its skeptical *phase,' as we will see presently. 

With respect to UP, there is a latent tension between the element of 
antiskepticism and the positive claim that the objects of knowledge are other 
than sensibles. The fact that the highest mode of cognition is reserved for in- 
telligibles is owing to the instability or relative unintelligibility of the sensible 
world. Then, an appropriate mode of cognition for the latter is thrown into 
question, at least insofar as that cognition is supposed to attain truth." If the 
attainment of truth is possible for this mode of cognition, why is it not knowl- 
edge or a kind of knowledge? If it is not possible, what is it that the inferior 
mode does attain? Underlying this question is more than a terminological 
issue. For the hierarchical metaphysics and epistemology of Platonism is not 
purchased at the cost of the dismissal of the sensible world as completely un- 
intelligible and of a mode of cognition for it that is conducive, if not to the 
attainment of embodied knowledge, at least to our psychological and ethical 
advancement. Plato's rejection of the extreme nominalism of the Eleatics 
brought with it a sort of commitment to the rehabilitation of the intelligibil- 
ity of the sensible world. But this commitment is fraught with difficulties. 


What Is Academic Skepticism? 


The bestowal of the honorific "founder of skepticism" was probably given 
to Pyrrho of Elis (c. 360-c. 270) by Aenesidemus, the first-century BCE 


7. See Tht. 186C9-10: OÙ 88 àAn0gtag tig ütvyfosu rotè tovtov £motüuov “ota; 
(If someone cannot hit upon the truth of something, will he then have knowledge of it?) 
It does not follow logically from this claim that if one does hit upon the truth, then one has 
knowledge. For it seems that one may hit upon the truth adventitiously, as it were, without 
knowing it. But to assume that this is what Plato meant to allow is to gainsay his hierarchical 
metaphysics such that truth—whether in the intelligible or sensible realms—is one thing. As 
I will argue, this view constitutes a misreading of Plato's Platonism because it undermines the 
possibility of a consistent positive construct on the basis of UP. 
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Academic Skeptic.? It is not impossible that the supposed founder of Aca- 
demic skepticism, Arcesilaus (316/5-241/40), knew of Pyrrho, though we 
have no indication of this. Sextus Empiricus, at any rate, is quite emphatic 
that, while Arcesilaus shares the true skeptical ‘approach’ (cywy7i), his suc- 
cessors, Carneades (214-129/8) and Clitomachus (187/6-110/09), do 
not? The question I wish to pose is what insight if any the skepticism of 
Arcesilaus and (pace Sextus) Carneades provide for our understanding of 
Platonism. It would, of course, be a mistake to suppose that the very flexible 
label 'Academic' need indicate anything but the most tenuous tie to Plato. 
Indeed, a standard scholarly view is that the Academic Skeptics represent a 
wholesale abandonment of Platonism and that only with Antiochus is Plato- 
nism reunited with the Academy. Still, it is worth pursuing the question of 
whether a skeptical ‘procedure’ or a skeptical approach to knowledge has 
a Platonic provenance.'? 

First, it is certain that Academic skepticism is aimed squarely at a Stoic 
account of knowledge. Here is Sextus Empiricus's admirably lucid presenta- 
tion of that account followed by Arcesilaus's criticism: 


For they [the Stoics] hold that three things are linked to each other: knowl- 
edge, belief, and, placed between these, grasping. Of these knowledge is sure 
and stable grasping unalterable by reasoning; belief is weak and false assent; 
and grasping is what is between these, assent to a graspable presentation. 
According to the Stoics, a graspable presentation is true and such that there 
could not be a false one just like it. They say that knowledge is present only in 
the wise, belief is present only in base men, but that grasping is common to 
both groups, and that this is the criterion of truth.!! 


Here is how Arcesilaus apparently responded to this account: 


These being the Stoics’ views, Arcesilaus countered them by showing that 
grasping is in no respect a criterion midway between knowledge and belief. 


8. Two of Aenesidemus's works are Pyrrhonian Discourses and Outline Introduction to Pyrrho- 
nian Matters. See Photius, Bib. 212. But see D.L. 9.70, where the medical doctor Theodosius is 
said in his book Skeptical Chapter to deny that Pyrrhonism should be identified as skepticism for 
the fittingly skeptical reason that we cannot know what it was that Pyrrho taught. 

9. See Sextus, PH 1.220-35. 

10. See Kramer 1972, 14-107, who finds a number of elements in the later works of Plato 
and in the works of the members of the Old Academy apt for skeptical interpretation. See 
Sedley 1996, 98, on the anonymous commentary on Plato's Theaetetus that argues that the 
members of the New Academy "virtually all endorsed dogmatic Platonism." Sedley (84) con- 
curs with Tarrant in dating this commentary to the late first century BCE. 

11. Sextus, M. 7.151.1-153.1: tpia yàp sivat paocıv &keivot ta ovdvyobvta GAAMAOIG, 
émiothunv Kai 6ó&av Kai trjv £v ueO0opío tovtov tetayuévny KaTaANW, Ov émiotHUNv 
uèv siva trjv àcqoAf Kai PeBatav Koi åuestáðetov nò AOyoo katáànyıv, S6Eav 68 civ 
à&o0svf| Kai yev cvykaáOsotv, koxáAmnwyi 98 tv neva&o xvoótov, Htc £oxi KATAANTTUKTG 
pavtaoíac ouykotáOsoig KATAANTTIKÀ 68 qavraoía KATH toÓroug £tÓyyavev T] GANAS 
Kai toasty ota. obk äv yé vorto Wevdig. Ov Ti <pév> émtotHLNV £v óvo 69toracOot 
Aéyovo1 toic coqQoic, TH 68 SOEQV &v LOVOIC toic PAUAOIG, tr]v SEKATAAN WIV KOLVTV å&upotépov 
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For that which they call grasping and assent to a graspable presentation oc- 
curs either in a wise man or in a base man. But if it occurs in a wise man, it 
is knowledge, and if in a base man, it is belief, and there is nothing else left 
besides these two but a name.” 


The difference between the Stoic account of knowledge that is criticized 
here and the Platonic account jumps out in the first line. For the Stoics, 
knowledge, grasping, and belief are "linked" (ou¢vyoboa). The link is pro- 
vided by the “graspable presentation” that is available to both wise man and 
fool. This is a mode of cognition that arises primarily from sense percep- 
tion. What differentiates the wise man from his opposite is that the former 
has “sure and stable grasping unalterable by reasoning,” whereas the latter 
has weak belief and gives false assent. Thus, there is both knowledge and 
belief about the same presentations to sense perception. For Plato, how- 
ever, knowledge and belief are discontinuous; there is no knowledge of 
that of which there is belief and vice versa. Further, for the Stoics what dif- 
ferentiates the wise and the base men is the false assent that the latter gives 
to his presentations. This is not equivalent to an assent to a false proposi- 
tion; false assent is possible to a true proposition. What makes the assent 
false is that it is unjustified. By contrast, the wise man never gives assent to a 
proposition that is unjustified. That is why he and he alone has knowledge. 
So it seems fairly clear that for the Stoic, knowledge is true justified belief 
or, what amounts to the same thing, a mode of cognition in relation to a 
true proposition that differs from belief only in that it is “unalterable by 
reasoning.” Even if, as we have already seen, the passage in Plato’s Meno in 
which knowledge and belief are joined might be rather implausibly inter- 
preted along these lines, the account in Republic and Theaetetus effectively 
eliminates this possibility. Knowledge is not for Plato justified belief because 
knowledge does not have any sorts of propositions as its objects, but rather 
the Forms themselves. 

The astute criticism of Arcesilaus aims to show that there is in fact no mid- 
dle ground between a mere belief and knowledge. The putative 'grasping' is 


&i vat, koi TASTY Kpirýpiov óAme(ac kaðeotávar. Cf. Stobaeus, 2.73.19 = SVF 1.68-9; Cic- 
ero, Acad. 1.41 = SVF 1.60. The term pe0óptioc does not indicate a third possibility (either 
knowledge or belief or something between these) but rather the ‘boundary’ between knowl- 
edge and belief, that is, something that they both share. See Gerson 2009, 100-111, for an 
account of Stoic epistemology. 

12. Sextus, M. 7.153.1-154.1: tata. O7] Aeyóvtov tæv And tijg Xvoàg ó Apkeo(^aog 
&vtikaO(otato, Seuvods Sti obdév &ott LETAED &riotfiumc koi 668ng kpurfiptov T] katóXaqvic. 
atr yàp Hv act KATAANWLV KALKATAANTTIKIC pavtraciac GLYKATABEGLY, tor £v coo T] £v 
Qo. yivetar. GAM’ &&v TE £v GOH yévn xau, ETLOTHLUN otív, ELV te £v pavio, 6660, xod ObSEV 
GAO rapa cabra Tj póvov óvopa petefAnntar. 

13. There can also be presentations from incorporeal and nonevident corporeals like god. 
See D.L. 7.49752 = SVF 2.52 (in part). 

14. Scott (1995, 215) claims that in Meno, although Socrates argues for recollection, there 
is no commitment to the theory of Forms *or to the other assumptions that support the argu- 
ment in the Phaedo." I take this claim to be contradicted by Aristotle's testimony. 
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either knowledge or belief. If it is mere belief it is unjustified, even if the belief 
is true. If it is knowledge, then a justification is otiose since knowledge is, as 
defined by the Stoics, unalterable by reasoning. If a so-called justified belief 
is had by someone, that belief is in fact knowledge; if what one has is not 
knowledge, it is unjustified. For this reason, the attack on the possibility of 
knowledge is a fortiori an attack on the possibility of rational or justified belief. 
A would-be defender of the Stoic account of knowledge is not in a position to 
concede the impossibility of knowledge as defined by Stoics and instead move 
to defend rational belief as an almost-as-good alternative. The core skeptical 
strategy is not to show the impossibility of a rarified form of cognition, thereby 
leaving something else in its stead. Rather, that strategy eliminates the pos- 
sibility of rational belief by eliminating the possibility of knowledge. But this 
conclusion is entirely rooted in the Stoic account that defines knowledge and 
belief as two forms of the grasping of one and the same proposition. Even a 
true belief—true because, according to the criterion of truth, the presentation 
is grasped—is not rational because it is not knowledge. 

It is evident that the Stoics’ vulnerability to the Academic critique turns 
on their insistence that knowledge is “unalterable by reasoning,” that is, that 
it is in some sense infallible or incorrigible.” A desire to be faithful to Plato, 
who also held that knowledge is in some sense infallible (G4vapaptytov, 
cayevdrjs), can hardly be the reason for the Stoics’ claim. It is more likely 
that the Stoics in fact reasoned that the ne plus ultra of cognitive achieve- 
ment must be infallible. For the idea that knowledge is fallible (“I know but 
I may be mistaken”) conflates knowledge with belief. And even if one adds 
that what one knows must be true, knowledge will not differ from a true 
belief, which, in turn, does not differ from a lucky guess. But if knowledge 
is conflated with a lucky guess or an adventitious true belief, then one does 
not know that one knows. And if this is the case, the knowledge as the su- 
preme achievement of the philosopher becomes something hollow, to say 
the least. But a true belief differs from a lucky guess only if the former is 
justified or based on sufficient evidence. Either the putative justification 
guarantees the truth of the belief, in which case there is knowledge, or 
else it does not. So suppose a justified true belief is knowledge. It is not 
enough, however, that there exists some justification for the belief, and that 
the justification entails that the belief is true. One must also know that the 
justification or evidence does this. But, then, one must either have justifica- 
tion or evidence for the evidence or else the evidence must be self-evident. 
That is, one must know that one knows that the evidence entails what it is 
evidence for.!? On this analysis, one cannot know unless one knows that one 


15. Aristotle, Top. E 2, 130b15-16; E 4, 133b28ff.; E 4, 134b16-17; Z 8, 146b1-2, gives 
*ónóAnwic incontrovertible by Aóyoc" as a definition of knowledge. It is not clear whether 
this was the accepted Academic definition or not. But in any case, it was certainly open to the 
Stoics to reject it in favor of something more modest had they wished to do so. 

16. Cf. Cicero, Acad. 2.145 = SVF 1.66. In this passage, Cicero quotes the Stoics as main- 
taining that the one who grasps (but only believes) is like one who 'grasps' something with the 
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knows. That is, knowing is knowing that one knows. So there is no knowing 
without evidence (including the limiting case of self-evidence) or else one 
knows that the evidence entails what it is evidence for. But without entailing 
evidence, there is mere belief, as the Stoics saw, not a justified belief, which 
would just be knowledge. Stated otherwise, there is only justification when 
there is knowledge; without justification there is only belief. Worse, the be- 
lief is without justification, which is as much as to say that it is irrational. 
There is literally no more reason to believe a proposition than the opposite. 

The Stoics agree that there is a mode of cognition that is better than 
ungrounded belief. This is knowledge. There is no middle ground between 
ungrounded belief and knowledge. So the stakes are high in defending 
against the attack on the possibility of knowledge.'” This defense amounts 
to showing that it is possible to be in a mental state that is “unalterable by 
reasoning." Obviously, one cannot hope to attain such a state merely by 
cultivating a preternatural stubbornness. Since the state of knowing is one 
in which the knower assents to the truth ofa proposition, a proposition that 
represents the (graspable) presentation, the knower must maintain that no 
reasoning could alter the inference that is made from the presentation to 
the assent to the proposition.’* After all, what makes belief the métier of the 
fool is that his assent is alterable by reasoning, whether cogent or not.” Yet 
the claim that the graspable presentation is, for the knower, such that there 
could not be a false one like it, must be an inference. For otherwise there 
would be no difference between the assent of the sage and the assent of 
the fool to the same graspable presentation. The sage's mental state is *unal- 
terable by reasoning" because he is convinced that his presentation is suffi- 
cient evidence for assent to the proposition representing that presentation. 

As Skeptics argued, however, there can be no presentation that is absolute- 
ly indistinguishable from one that in fact does not entail the truth of a prop- 
osition representing it for the simple reason that the presentation is false: 


Among presentations, some are true and some are false. A false presentation 
is not graspable [percipi non potest]. But every true presentation is such that a 


fist, whereas the one who knows is like one who grasps that fist with the other fist. This seems to 
me best interpreted as a claim that knowing entails and is entailed by knowing that one knows. 

17. The Stoics generally conceded that there were no living sages, that is, no one who 
actually had knowledge. Although the existence of such a sage would show that knowledge 
is possible, the actual nonexistence of one would not entail that knowledge is not possible. 

18. On assent being to a proposition, see Stobaeus 2.88.4 = SVF 3.171: “Propositions are 
the objects of acts of assent." Perhaps assent to the proposition is extensionally equivalent to 
assent to the graspable presentation. 

19. Cf. Tim. 51E4, where true belief is distinguished from knowledge (here, vos) by the 
fact that the former is overturnable by persuasion (petansiotóv) whereas the latter is not. The 
fact that the Stoics adhere to a Platonic distinction in the face of Academic criticism is not 
without significance. One might have guessed that an embrace of materialism would have led 
Stoics to abandon the claim that knowledge is infallible precisely because infallibility would be 
applicable to cognition of immaterial entities only by immaterial entities. 
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false one of the same sort can occur. And where presentations are such that 
there is no difference between them, it cannot occur that some of them are 
graspable and some are not. Therefore, no presentation is graspable.? 


This is the so-called argument from illusion. Its true provenance is, once 
again, Stoic epistemology. The force of the argument is usually represented 
as consisting in the observation that the phenomenology of illusions is in- 
distinguishable from that of veridical perception. So the straight stick in the 
water looks like a bent stick, which is indistinguishable from what a bent 
stick really looks like. I do not believe, however, that this is here the central 
focus. In reply to this argument, the Stoics are said to have added that the 
graspable presentation must be one that could not come from something 
that does not exist. So a true presentation is stipulated to be different in 
some way from a false one. The straight stick that looks bent must presum- 
ably be different from the one that is really bent. The point could not be 
that straight sticks and bent sticks are in reality different; no Skeptic need 
deny this. The point must be that they are phenomenally different. But this 
will not do. For the Stoic is committed to an inference from a proposition 
regarding the way things appear (the graspable presentation) to the truth 
of a proposition regarding how things really are. It is irrelevant that it is 
true that things appear a certain way to the knower. Yet it is also question- 
begging and destructive of the inference to claim that the way things ap- 
pear is the way they are, for then there is no inference to a proposition 
about the way they are. In order to create ‘inferential space,’ there must 
be some criterion according to which the graspable presentation could, 
but does not necessarily, provide a basis for the truth of the proposition 
representing this. The argument from illusion is not an argument about 
whether we are or are not sharp enough to tell illusions from reality; rather, 
itis an argument that seeks to show that a claim to knowledge, as the Sto- 
ics have it, must have a justificatory or evidentiary basis. Such a basis could 
exist only if the justification or the evidence entails what it is evidence for. 
But entailment is a logical relation, not a psychological one. That the Stoic 
sage is more circumspect in his assent than is the fool is beside the point. 
The problem is that there is no legitimate inference from the way things ap- 
pear to the way things are even if there is a trivially true inference from the 
way things epistemically appear, that is, truth-preserving appearance, to the 
way they are. And this is so because there is no legitimate inference from 
the way things appear to the truth of a proposition that they are appearing 
epistemically. If, though, the sage forgoes justification, his claim to know 
does not differ in weight from the claim of one who merely believes. But 
if the sage accepts a justificatory burden, in what sense is his mental state 
“unalterable by reasoning"? 

So Arcesilaus urges suspension of judgment regarding all presentations. 
That is, for any p, no belief that p is the case is more rational than a belief 


20. Cicero, Acad. 2.40; cf. Sextus, M. 7.402-10. 
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that not p. In this conclusion, it is not inapposite to compare the sort of 
argument that Socrates makes in, say, Euthyphro, namely, that if we do not 
know what the Form of Piety is, we cannot give a Aóyog of it, and if we can- 
not give a Aóyoc of it, then we are in no position to claim with any justifica- 
tion whatsoever that a deed is pious or not. The only basis for such a claim 
would be that we could see that the deed bore the hallmark of Piety. But 
this assumes that we know Piety.”' The point is easily generalizable for any 
claim about any property in the sensible world whose intelligibility rests 
ultimately on a separate Form. Plato, like the Academic Skeptic, is not only 
opposed to the idea that there is such a thing as empirical knowledge, but 
he is also opposed to the idea that there is such a thing as rational belief 
unless there is nonempirical knowledge. It is only such knowledge that 
makes rational belief possible or intelligible. This is the case because only 
knowledge could provide the justification or the evidence for the belief. 
In Platonic terms, if Euthyphro is to believe rationally that it is true that 
prosecuting his father is pious, his justification for this claim is that he 
knows Piety. 

But the rational belief, of course, regards an object that is not the object 
of knowledge, but only that which participates or imitates the knowable. I 
am not claiming that Arcesilaus's attack on the Stoic account of knowledge 
is made from the vantage point of a Platonic account of knowledge, particu- 
larly a Platonic account that assigns the possession of knowledge to a disem- 
bodied soul. What I do wish to claim is that the logic of the Skeptic attack 
on the rationality of belief (the major Skeptic claim), given the impossibil- 
ity of knowledge as the Stoics conceive of it, is identical to the Platonic at- 
tack on the rationality of belief absent at least the possession of knowledge. 
That Plato believes that knowledge is possible and that he believes that he 
has proven in the Recollection Argument that without knowledge one can- 
not make certain judgments about the sensible world that in fact are made 
leaves open the possibility that Arcesilaus's attack on Stoic knowledge is 
compatible with the acceptance of Plato’s claims.” 


21. So Eu. 11A6-B1. Cf. Men. 71B1—-8, where knowledge of the Form of Virtue is necessary 
both for knowledge of its properties—like teachability—and for ‘knowing’ whether something 
instantiates it. 

22. Itis difficult to know quite what to make of the consistent ancient evidence that Arcesi- 
laus regarded himself as a disciple of Plato. See D.L. 4.33; Sextus, PH 1.232; Plutarch, Adv. Col. 
1121F~-1122A. The difficulty is principally whether Arcesilaus's supposed adherence to Plato 
refers to an aporetic or dialectical method (cf. Cicero, Acad. 1.46) or to substantive doctrines. 
Itseems not implausible that Arcesilaus would be correct in claiming a sort of fidelity to Plato 
insofar as he held that there is no &riocüipm of the sensible world. That there might be more 
to his fidelity to Plato than this is suggested by Cicero, Acad. 2.60, which may or may not be 
the passage Augustine is thinking of at C. Acad. 3.43. Gigon (1944, 1972) stresses the Stoics 
as primary Academic targets in support of his argument endorsing the texts that claim that 
the Academic Skeptics did not reject Plato’s “esoteric teaching." Glucker (1978, 296-306), 
criticizing Gigon, identifies this supposed “esoteric teaching" with the theory of Forms, and 
rightly complains that this theory is hardly concealed in the dialogues. But the esotericism 
perhaps has more to do with the positive construct of UP, including the important addition 
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Skepticism, Rationalism, and Platonism 


Sextus reports that Arcesilaus was alive to the criticism that a Skeptic who 
withheld assent to all propositional claims could not conduct ordinary life 
without contradicting himself. For in acting, the Skeptic—implicitly or 
not—must assent to some propositions, namely, those the presumed truth 
of which makes his behavior rational. Arcesilaus is reported to have held 


that he who suspends judgment about everything regulates choices and avoid- 
ances and, generally, actions by reasonableness, and proceeding according 
to this criterion, will act correctly. For happiness arises because of prudence, 
and prudence resides in correct actions, and a correct action is that which, 
having been done, has a reasonable defense. Therefore, he who adheres to 
reasonableness will act correctly and will be happy.? 


It was a commonplace even in antiquity that Arcesilaus's acknowledgment 
of the possibility of reasonable behavior undercut his principled skepticism. 
It seems likely that Aenesidemus's effort to revive a pure, uncompromised 
‘Pyrrhonian’ skepticism was aimed precisely at such apparent backsliding.** 
We ought to realize, though, that the proposed skeptical criterion of action 
is not a criterion of truth. A course of action is not rendered less reasonable 
just because it fails to achieve its goal. That which is reasonable could not 
be a criterion of truth since 'the reasonable' is not used to justify a claim 
to truth as if it were a kind of evidence. If this is so, in what sense is ‘the 
reasonable’ a criterion? 

In order to answer this question, it will be useful to have before us the 
famous passage from Plato’s Timaeus in which the principal interlocu- 
tor, Timaeus, declares that physical science can only be a “likely story” 
(sikdc uððoc): 


Again, these things being so, our world must necessarily be a likeness of some- 
thing. Now in every matter it is of great moment to start at the right point in 
accordance with the nature of the subject. Concerning a likeness, then, and 
its model we must make this distinction: an account is akin to that of which 
it is an account: an account of that which is stable and secure and discover- 
able by thought will itself be stable and incontrovertible (and insofar as this 
is possible and it belongs to an account to be irrefutable and unchangeable 


that Plato could well be interpreted to have held that at least occurrent &riotfiun is not avail- 
able to embodied individuals. 

23. Sextus, M. 7.158.5-12: Ott 6 nepi NaVtMV éNéEYOV kavoviei tüc aipéosi koi quyüg 
Kai KOLVÕG TÀG npá&eic TA £0AÓyo, KATH TODTO TE MPOEPYOLEVOS TO KPITHPLOV kacopÜóost- 
tv uév yàp eó6oiuovíav mepwíveoO0oi SiG tfj; PPpovAcEwc, THY 5é qpóvnoi kcio0ot £v 
toig katopOópaoiv, tò SE katópðoua eivai Ónep npo 08v eÜXoyov Ket tiv üxoXoyíav. 
6 npooéyov obv TH ELAOYO KaTOPIG@GEL Kai Evda1povyGEt. The “reasonable defense” is an 
obvious reaction to the Stoic doctrine of katopO@pata, which, supposedly based on knowl- 
edge, have such a defense. 

24. See Burnyeat 1980, 27-31. 
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one ought not to fall short of this); while an account of that which is made in 
the image of the other but is only a likeness, will itself be only likely, standing 
to accounts of the former kind in a proportion: as being is to becoming so 
is truth to persuasion. If, then, Socrates, in many respects concerning many 
things—the gods and the generation of the universe—we prove unable to 
give accounts that are in every way consistent with themselves and exact, you 
shouldn't be surprised. If we can provide accounts no less likely than others, 
we must be content, remembering that I who speak and you my judges are 
only human, and consequently it is fitting that we should, in these matters, 
accept the likely story and look for nothing further. (trans. Cornford, slightly 
altered)? 


This passage in a way provides a gloss on the Divided Line in Republic. There 
we learn that what is believed stands to what is known as the image stands 
to what is imaged.” Here, what we learn is that “a likely story” is all that we 
will attain in regard to the things that become, that is, the objects of physics. 

What is particularly interesting about this passage for the current discus- 
sion is the use of the word “truth” (ó&Axj0z1a). There is no doubt that this is 
the ontological use of the term, that is, a property of being in relation to an 
intellect.” At the same time, Plato can qualify the noun 666a with the adjec- 
tive GAnO7c, using the term to indicate a semantic property of propositions 
and derivatively a mode of cognition, óó&a, in relation to these.” Beliefs 
can be true, but belief does not attain the truth, we might say, because belief 
has the realm of becoming, not being, for its objects. The distinction be- 
tween the ontological and semantic notions of truth does not undercut the 
dependence of the latter on the former, according to Plato. True belief is 
possible because of the eternal truth that the objects of true belief are like- 
nesses or images of.? So the fact that only a "likely story' regarding physics 


25. Tim. 29B1-D3: tootov 68 ona. pyóvtov ad tco. AVÒYKN TOVSE TOV KOGLLOV eikóva ttvóg 
ELVOL. uà YLOTOV 1] xavcóc iip&ac0ot katà PUG ApH. MSE oov nepí te gikÓvog Kai xepi TOD 
napasetypatoc aci] Siopiotéov, óc dpa tod Aóyouc, óvnép eic &Enynxat, tovtov adtaV 
Ko ovyyevEeis Svtas: toO uèv obv uovíuov Kai BeBatov Kai età VOD KaTAMPAVODS uovíuovg 
Kai Gpetant@touc—Kad’ Goov olv te KAI AVEAEYKTOIG npooriket AOYOIS Eivat Kod d&VUKTTOLG, 
tovtov Sei pndév éAAeite-w—todc 68 tob Tpdc Lev &keivo ànsikachévtoc, Svtos 68 eikóvog 
£iKÓtag &và Aóyov te £keívov Svtac: Stinep npóg yévEotv oboío, toOto TPd¢ níotw ig. 
&àv oov, © LOKpatEs, TOAAG noAAGv népi, Osóv koi Tig TOD navtòç yevéosoc, yì 8ovatoi 
ywvóusO0a x&vtn mÓávtogG abtobG £avtoig ÓuoAoyounévoug Aóyoug koi GANKPIBOLEVOLG 
dnodobvat, uÀ Savuconc: GAN’ giv dpa undevdc Frtov rapeyóueba eikótac, cyanav yp, 
ueuvnuévovg óc 6 Aéyov EyO ueis te ot Kpitai Edo avOparivyy ExouEv, Hote nepi voÓtov 
TOV £ikóta. 600v &nodexopévous npéngt tovtov unõèv čti népa CyteEiv. 

26. Rep. 510Ag. Here óta encompasses both zíotig and eikaoía. But see Tim. 52A5, 
where 66& (with oíc0noic) seems equivalent to tiotic in 29C3. 

27. Cf. Rep. 508E1, where it is the Idea of the Good that gives 'truth' to the Forms. 

28. See Tim. 37B9, 51D6; Johansen 2004, 48-68. 

29. Cf. Parm. 135B5-C2, where Parmenides warns Socrates that if the problems with Forms 
cannot be resolved, thus relegating them to the realm of the impossible, then the ability to 
have intelligent conversation (100 diaAéyeoOa1 SUvaptv) will be completely destroyed. Kahn 
(1996, 297) takes the ability to refer to philosophical dialectic, not to ordinary conversation. 
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is possible does not mean that there are no true propositions in that story 
or that they do not differ from false ones. But the only possible justification 
for the claim that a belief is true is the knowledge of Forms or the existence 
of ontological truth.” 

Returning to Arcesilaus, the claim made by the Skeptic is that there is 
a criterion of reasonable action, but embracing this presumes no claim to 
have a justification for any beliefs related to the action.?' What, then, does 
the ‘reasonable defense’ of the action imply? Unfortunately, Sextus does 
not record any answer by Arcesilaus to this question. We may speculate, 
however, that a reasonable defense of an action would consist in or would 
at least include a statement that happiness was thus obtained. That is, the 
defense is pragmatic. It is reasonable to act one way or another because in 
so acting one attains the absence of anxiety or contentment that is, for the 
Skeptic, the substance of happiness. Since happiness thus conceived is a 
state of the soul, as opposed to, say, an activity, as it is according to Aristotle, 
the Skeptic's 'reasonable defense' amounts only to a report on his own sub- 
jectivity or ‘what seems to him.’ If this is what Arcesilaus means, he is cleverly 
exploiting the ambiguity of the meaning of ‘appearances’ (và parvóueva) 
between an epistemic and a nonepistemic sense. To state that "I seem to be 
content" in the former sense implies a justification consisting in a reason 
for saying that the appearance is epistemic. In the latter sense, nothing like 
this is implied. Arcesilaus renounces any interest in whether his appear- 
ances are (semantically) true. By contrast, one who took his appearances 
as epistemic would be open to the same objections that are raised against 
Protagoras in Theaetetus. Arcesilaus’s skepticism implies a rejection of a dog- 
matic relativism along with the dogmatism of Stoicism. At the same time, it 
leaves Plato’s account of knowledge untouched.” 

The illustrious successor to Arcesilaus, Carneades, offers a valuable chap- 
ter in the history of those struggling to come to terms with Platonic episte- 
mology.? Sextus tells us that Carneades was no Skeptic, despite any claims 


But if for Plato dialectic is about Forms, the consequence of giving up Forms is, of course, that 
the philosophical study of them will be impossible. It seems implausible that Parmenides is 
saying what is trivially true; rather, he is best taken to be making the extremely portentous and 
controversial claim that without Forms ordinary conversation turns into nonsensical noise. 

30. See Tim. 28A2, 28C1, 5247, where 868a is acquired pet’ aioOrjogoc. There is no sug- 
gestion here that sense perception provides the justification for, as opposed to the source of, 
belief. Indeed, at 28A3, sense perception is characterized as GAoyoc. How could this ever be 
the justification for anything? 

31. Sextus, M. 7.150, says that Arcesilaus did not define a criterion “in the proper sense” 
(mponyovplévac). I take it that this is intended to imply that a criterion of action is not a crite- 
rion in the proper sense because it is not a criterion of truth. 

32. See Glucker 1978, 296-306, for some acute observations about the tantalizingly 
ambiguous evidence regarding the existence of ‘an esoteric Platonism’ within the skeptical 
Academy. 

33. Carneades was actually about a hundred years younger than Arcesilaus. We are in- 
formed that between the Academic headship of Arcesilaus and that of Carneades there were 
a number of heads of lesser distinction including Lacydes, Telecles, Evander, and Hegesinus. 
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to the contrary." Sextus reports that Carneades, like Arcesilaus, rejected a 
criterion of truth. But like Arcesilaus, he offered a criterion 


for the conduct of life and for the attainment of happiness...introducing the 
persuasive presentation [ni10a.vrjv pavtaciav], and the presentation that is at 
the same time persuasive, uncontroverted [ànepíonaotov] and thoroughly 
tested [S1eEmdevuévyv].*° 


Apart from Carneades’ substitution of tò m10avov for Arcesilaus's tò £0A.0yov, 
why does Sextus think that Carneades' criterion is a betrayal of skepticism? 
The answer to this question is revealed in Sextus's observation that Car- 
neades takes the persuasive presentation to be an “apparently true” one 
(ù Patvopévyn àAn0rl Pavtacta).*° As such, he goes beyond Arcesilaus in 
implicitly claiming to be able to distinguish epistemic and nonepistemic ap- 
pearances. But practically the whole point of skepticism is the principled 
rejection of this possibility. That Carneades has abandoned the skeptical 
stance is evident in his grading of presentations according to whether they 
are merely persuasive or also uncontroverted, and finally, thoroughly tested. 
The gradation implies an endpoint or ideal such that when it is reached, the 
apparently true will coincide with the true.” In short, the apparently true 
presentation will be an epistemic appearance. The Skeptic must insist that 
there cannot be such presentations in principle, which is exactly what Car- 
neades denies with his refined standards of empirical confirmation. For 
the Skeptic, any and all appearances are nonentailing, that is, there is no 
entailment from a proposition that represents an appearance to a propo- 
sition that represents the truth. Yet this is exactly what Carneades implies 
when he states that “for the most part" our appearances are “truth revealing" 
(O2. 0zv 060) .?? 

Itis of no use for Carneades to counter the skeptical argument by conced- 
ing that the persuasive presentation is not a criterion of knowledge, but only 


Virtually nothing is known about these philosophers, including whether or not they embraced 
a form of skepticism. 

34. See Sextus, PH 1.226-32, who, for this reason, distinguished the ‘Middle Academy’ of 
Arcesilaus from the ‘New Academy’ of Carneades. 

35. M. 7.166. 

36. M. 7.174. 

37. See Tarrant 1985, 13-21, whose ingenious thesis it is that Carneades was arguing for 
the coincidence of the seeming true with the true for universal judgments, not particular ones. 
These universal judgments required the possession of ‘common notions’ or concepts that, on 
Tarrant's view, were a sort of simulacrum for Platonic Forms. 

38. Sextus, M. 7.175. It may be objected on Carneades' behalf that the presentation that 
is ‘truth revealing’ is not a proposition and so is not supposed to entail another proposition 
representing the truth. But the claim that the apparently bent stick really is bent is first a claim 
about how things appear to someone. Given this, there must be some inference to the claim 
that things are as they appear. The only way to avoid the inferential claim is to identify the ap- 
pearance with reality, which is presumably what a consistent Protagoras would have done. But, 
of course, that amounts to a form of dogmatism, too, because it is a claim about how things 
really are. 
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of rational belief. For as we have already seen, rational belief requires that 
knowledge be at least possible, knowledge the proximity to which makes a 
belief rational. This proximity has nothing to do with truth and everything 
to do with evidence or justification. But alas, as Plato himself insists, 665a has 
no part in justification.” A belief may well be true but it is not thereby ren- 
dered rational. Nor is its rationality sequentially fortifiable by being arrived 
at according to the application of Carneadean evidentiary criteria. 

As with Arcesilaus, we can only guess at Carneades' view of Plato's account 
of knowledge. His rejection of Stoic epistemology in favor of a calculus of 
rational belief is not obviously incompatible with the Platonic position if we 
imagine that our ‘possession’ of knowledge is itself the underlying criterion 
for the rationalization of belief.?^ Such rationalized belief seems not at all 
unlike what physics is supposed to be in T?maeus. This is admittedly specula- 
tive. Yet the Academic argument against the Stoic criterion of knowledge 
should have resulted in the unqualified rejection of rational belief, as it ap- 
parently does for Arcesilaus. Did Carneades think that such radical skepti- 
cism was avoidable given that Platonic knowledge is a human endowment?“ 

One fairly slight piece of evidence in favor of this interpretation is that 
the Academic Philo of Larissa (158-84 BCE), pupil of Clitomachus, explic- 
itly capitulated on the matter of whether knowledge must be infallible. The 
little evidence we have for Philo's view suggests that he summarily dismissed 
the Stoic criterion of truth as a ‘graspable presentation,’ that is, as one that 
(a) comes from what is; and (b) is stamped and impressed (in us) in ac- 
cordance with what is; and (c) in such a way that it could not come from 
what is not.? The third clause, said by Sextus to have been added precisely 
to guard against skeptical arguments, is what Philo attacked. Such an attack 
is what a Skeptic like Sextus would endorse doing. Yet Philo's innovation 
seems to have been to argue that the elimination of (c) does not erase 
knowledge altogether but only infallible knowledge. Thus, an appearance 
can be epistemic even if it might not have been. The fact that any presenta- 
tion may be false does not entail that we never attain knowledge from our 
presentations. The idea of fallible knowledge (*I know but I may be mis- 
taken") really is a departure from anything authentically Platonic. Insofar 


39. See Tim. 51D5-E4, where 668a—true 6606a.—is GXoyov. 

40. That Carneades was primarily focused on rebutting Stoic epistemology seems clear 
from his well-known quip (quoted by Diogenes Laertius, 4.62), "If it was not for Chrysippus, 
I would not be." And yet Sextus, M. 7.159, says that Carneades aimed his arguments against 
the criterion of truth of all of his predecessors, including, it would seem, Plato. 

41. Cf. Cicero, TD 1.57, for the claim (certainly not Stoic, but perhaps intended as Aca- 
demic) that our embodied conceptualization would not be possible if we did not possess previ- 
ous disembodied cognition of Forms. Also, see Karamanolis 2006, 48, n. 11, who cites Acad. 
1.13, 2.11—12, 18, and Sextus, PH 1.235, as suggesting that the Academics did not “denounce” 
knowledge in the non-Stoic sense. 

42. See Sextus, M. 7.248.1—4: KATAANTTIKÀ 86 £oxtw T] And onópyovtoc xai KAT’ axo TÒ 
on&pyov EvaropEUaypéevy «oi éEvareoppayiopévn, OTO{a ook ÖV yévowto Gd ur] onápyovtoc. 
Cf. D.L. 7.46; Cicero, Acad. 2.18. 

43. See Barnes 1989, 71—74; Brittain 2001, chap. 3. 
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as this view is an innovation, we may infer that it was not one that Carneades 
or Arcesilaus shared. As we will see in the next chapter, it was this innovative 
deviation from Platonism by Philo that inspired Antiochus of Ascalon to at- 
tempt a reinvigoration of the authentic Platonic position. 

The Stoics, the principal target of Academic skepticism, adhered to the 
Platonic claim that knowledge is irreversible by reasoning. The Academics 
did not challenge this view before Philo of Larissa. The dispute between 
Arcesilaus and Carneades regarding the existence of a criterion of truth 
reveals not their rejection of the possibility of knowledge, but their rejec- 
tion of the possibility of knowledge of the sensible world. This, of course, 
was the only knowledge that the Stoics thought possible. In their denial of 
the latter possibility, the Academic Skeptics displayed their Platonic bona 
fides. It is not until Sextus Empiricus or perhaps his unknown source or 
perhaps even Aenesidemus that a more comprehensive challenge to the 
possibility of infallible knowledge tout court was mounted." This challenge 
is aimed at the heart of Platonism far more than anything attributable to 
the Academy. The reason for this is that Sextus saw that the claim to the pos- 
sibility of infallible knowledge depended on the existence of an immaterial 
intellect. If there were no such thing, the putative knowledge of intelligible 
reality could only be some sort of representation. But just as the Academic 
Skeptics had no difficulty in showing against the Stoics that representations 
of sensible reality could not be infallible, so the self-described Pyrrhonians 
had no difficulty in showing that if intellect is material, then all one could 
conceivably aspire to would be a representation of immaterial reality, and as 
such infallibility was impossible. 

The proponent of UP cannot forego the possibility of infallible cog- 
nition, at least for the Demiurge. The triad of Idea of the Good-Forms- 
Intellect is, as we have already seen, the core of the positive construct built 
on the foundation of UP. If the Demiurge cognized only representations of 
Forms—whatever these might be—he would, among other things, not eter- 
nally ‘attain’ the ontological truth that the Idea of the Good provides to the 
Forms. This state of affairs would import an adventitiousness or, better, hap- 
hazardness into the generation of the cosmos that is unthinkable given the 
comprehensive worldview of Timaeus. More fundamentally, it would place 
a limitation on the goodness of the first principle of all. That is, the Good 
could not give ontological truth to the Demiurge, but only to the Forms. As 
a result, the Demiurge’s desire to make the cosmos like the Forms would 
be hollow. For the supposed intelligibility imposed on the receptacle would 
not amount to images of Forms, but only images of the Demiurge’s repre- 
sentations of Forms, thus making the Demiurge more like the earthly crafts- 
man than the maker of heaven and earth.” 


44. See Gerson 2009, 129-33. 

45. The debilitating result of having only representations of Forms in the intellect and not 
the Forms themselves only intensifies if Forms are Numbers and their representations are only 
images of these. 
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As Academic skepticism shows, adherence to the idea that the ne plus 
ultra of cognition is infallible reveals a new problem about the possibility 
of rational belief, a problem that the doctrine of àvápuvnoig is supposed 
to solve. If we do already know the Forms, then we have the basis at least 
for a justification for our claims about sensibles. But in order to prove that 
àvápvnoig in the relevant sense exists, one must demonstrate the immor- 
tality of the soul. This is the burden of the Recollection Argument in Phae- 
do. Further, the idea that being a knower is, so to speak, our natural or true 
state, and that it is the state of the disembodied soul, underlies the ethical 
dimension of Platonism. Philosophy is a preparation for death, as Socrates 
says in Phaedo, because the state of an accomplished or successful lover of 
wisdom is the state to which we aspire, or ought to aspire. This is exactly 
the case also for the exhortation to assimilate oneself to the divine in The- 
aetetus.? This exhortation was to become emblematic of Plato's ethics for 
later Platonism. Thus, the immortality and immateriality of the soul and its 
capacity for the highest form of cognition, that which is possessed by the 
Demiurge, is a critical part of the Platonic construct. The antiskepticism 
and the antimaterialism of UP, whatever its precise origin as a challenge 
to one or another of Plato's predecessors may have been, was the starting 
point for the distinctive epistemology at the heart of Platonism.*” 

The shared conviction of Stoics and Academic Skeptics that knowledge 
must be infallible also reveals the core problem in the attempts to hive 
off a ‘nondogmatic’ Socratic philosophy from Platonism. ‘Prudential judg- 
ment’ or ‘elenctic knowledge’ or even rational belief, taken to be the main 
idea in Socrates’ intellectualism, is, as Arcesilaus shows, hollow because 
there is no justification short of complete and ‘unoverturnable’ justifi- 
cation. Each and every one of Socrates’ claims regarding what he firmly 
believes or even knows is controvertible. Either Socrates gives no reason 
for his beliefs—beliefs like “one must absolutely never do wrong”—or his 
reasons are never conclusive, such as his reasons for thinking that it would 
be wrong for him to escape from prison. Yet the reasonableness of these 
claims, if indeed it be such, is restored when we set this putative Socratic 
intellectualism within the Platonic context. For Plato wants to maintain 
that recollection or even the midwifery of Socrates in Theaetetus presup- 
poses the possession of knowledge, that is, infallible knowledge of Forms, 
on the basis of which rational Aóyot about the sensible world, including 
human life, may be produced. 


46. See Thi. 176A8—B3: 616 xoà neipác0o1 yp £v0&v6s &xeiog peúystv Sti táyiota. Duyr 
68 OpotwMots Beğ Kata tò Suvatóv- óno(ootg 68 Síkarov xoà otov petà ogpovijogoc yevéoða. 
(For this reason, it is necessary to try to flee from here to there as quickly as possible. This 
flight is the assimilation to the divine as much as possible. And this assimilation is to become 
just and pious with accompanying wisdom.) 

47. See Tim. 52C-E, where antimaterialism follows from the distinction of knowledge and 
true belief, since knowledge must be exclusively of immaterial entities. 
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Platonism in the ‘Middle’ 


The term ‘Middle Platonism,’ like the term ‘Neoplatonism’ is an artifact 
of the predilection for periodization among historians of ancient phi- 
losophy.' The former is typically used to refer to the Platonic doctrines 
found first in Antiochus of Ascalon (c. 130-c. 68 BCE) especially after his 
break with his mentor Philo of Larissa in the so-called Sosus affair around 
87.2 Middle Platonism, by default as it were, is said to end with Plotinus 
(204/5-270 CE) and the onset of Neoplatonism. Once the termini and the 
personages are fixed, the qualifications usually commence: Antiochus was 
perhaps more of a Stoic than a Platonist, the ‘later’ phase of Middle Plato- 
nism includes something that may be termed ‘Neopythagoreanism,’ and 
those termed ‘Middle Platonists’ certainly differed among themselves in 
regard to particular doctrines. Attempts to delineate the ‘nature’ of Middle 
Platonism are repeatedly undercut by the essential arbitrariness of the his- 
torical label.? The approach taken in this book is to explore the doctrines 


1. See Ferrari 2010, 83, on what is apparently the first use of the term ‘der mitteler Pla- 
tonismus’ by Karl Praechter (1909), possibly in imitation of the term ‘der mitteler Stoicizmus’ 
introduced some twenty years earlier by Schmekel. 

2. See Glucker 1978, 13-15. The events are recounted in Cicero’s Academica, book 2, oth- 
erwise known as Lucullus, 11-12 (= Acad. 2.11—12). See Barnes 1989, 68-69, who is skeptical 
about the claim that the publication of Philo's Roman Books was the occasion for Antiochus's 
break with the Academy. See Góransson 1995 for an argument against the claim that Antio- 
chus was the founder of a Platonic school. 

3. This is not to say, of course, that stellar work on individual philosophers in this period 
has not been done by Dillon, Glucker, Tarrant, and many others. See Tarrant 1993 for an at- 
tempt to isolate one form of Platonism in this period, namely, “Thrasyllan.’ Also, Tarrant 2007, 
323, 330, who argues that the primary legacy of Antiochus is to have established Platonism as 
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of the soi-disants followers of Plato (whether ‘Platonists’ or ‘Academics’) 
assuming their common commitment to UP.‘ I maintain that this approach 
has the advantage of offering a satisfactory explanation for most of the dif- 
ferences in doctrine among Plato’s followers. This explanation is that a 
commitment to UP is underdetermined for one ‘version’ of Platonism rath- 
er than another.’ For example, the rejection of skepticism is one element 
of UP. But it is possible to derive from UP various views about the nature of 
the objects of knowledge in relation to the first principle of all and also in 
relation to the objects of other modes of cognition. 

To take a different example, the assumption of the falsity of relativism 
in ethics, though not, of course, entailing one particular view about the 
nature of objective morality, does seem to entail objectivity. If this objectiv- 
ity is in regard to what is good for a human being or what is a good life, 
it is difficult to distinguish this objectivity from universality if we are com- 
mitted to rejecting relativism. For the view that what is objectively good 
for A (that is, independent of what A thinks is good for A) is only equivo- 
cally said to be good for B is highly implausible. Hence, some sort of £pyov 
argument—moving the objectivity up to the level of species in the direction 
of universality—such as we find in book 1 of Republic and in book 1 of Aris- 
totle’s Nicomachean Ethics, seems viable. A Platonist will commit to such an 
argument. But Plato’s own commitment to antimaterialism, to knowledge 
and Forms, the objects of knowledge, leads him to conclude that immate- 
rial souls exist separately from the body. And further, he concludes that we 
are identical with our souls, in which case we are not unequivocally identi- 
cal with the soul-body composite that is a human being. So to tie the nature 
of happiness or virtue to the £pyov argument, which is an argument about 
the function of a human being, is to leave rather unclear the nature of what 


a set of doctrines rather than a collection of dialogues. I have been arguing, on the contrary, 
that Platonism was always the former. 

4. See Annas 1999 for a defense of a ‘Middle Platonic’ approach to the reading of the 
dialogues. This defense focuses largely on the ethics and assumes that Platonism and what is 
found in the dialogues are identical. There is one chapter in the book that attempts to connect 
the metaphysics with the ethics (chap. 5), but there (112) Annas argues that metaphysics has 
to be seen in the "context of ethics." I think it is actually the other way around. 

5. See Cicero, Acad. 2.15, where Antiochus is said to claim that Plato “left a complete 
system" (reliquit perfectissiman disciplimnam) that was followed by Peripatetics and Academics. 
Since he adds that Stoics, too, differed from this system only in words rather than in substantial 
beliefs, it seems that the ‘system’ does not rest on UP, but only a positive construction more 
or less detached from that basis. Antiochus's error, I believe, was in thinking that Stoic mate- 
rialism did not amount to a fundamental difference in sententiis with the Platonists. Cf. 1.17. 
Cicero, De fin. 3.74, refers to the admirabilis composito disciplinae incredibilisque ordo of Stoic doc- 
trine, something that many Middle Platonists no doubt wished to emulate. See Bonazzi 2012, 
especially on his argument that Antiochus's position was of the “subordinated integration" of 
Stoicism into Platonism. Annas (1999, 115) makes the eminently reasonable suggestion that 
Stoics and Platonists can agree on ethics while disagreeing on metaphysics even if, one might 
add, Platonists or Stoics argue that their ethics follows from or otherwise depends on their 
metaphysics. 
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is good for us. That is, what is good for a human being may or may not be 
identical with what is good for me. 


Antiochus of Ascalon 


As discussed in chapter 1, an expression of Platonism is for both Platon- 
ists and their opponents measured by the coherence of the various ele- 
ments of the positive construct made from the matrix of UP. Just as the 
materialism and the nominalism of the Stoics were held to be mutually 
entailing, so, too, were the antinominalism and the antimaterialism of the 
Platonists.? From the perspective of the neo-Pyrrhonian Skeptics, Stoicism 
and Platonism were simply different types of dogmatism. They both insisted 
on the possibility of knowledge, a claim that was itself taken to be a claim 
to knowledge. The challenge for the dogmatists (and here we should in- 
clude Academic Skeptics such as Carneades) was to discover an account of 
knowledge consistent with the Platonic or Stoic principles they embraced. 
Among the philosophers to be dealt with in this chapter, it seems clear that 
Skeptics and Stoics presented different sorts of challenges to Platonism. 
Philo of Larissa wanted to deny that knowledge had the property of infal- 
libility. The Stoics acknowledged the infallibility of knowledge, but wanted 
to do so within a materialist framework. 

Based on Cicero's evidence, the motivation for the ‘Sosus Affair’ was 
Philo of Larissa's having published Roman Books, in which he argued that 
there was no difference between the Old Academy of Plato and the New 
Academy of Arcesilaus and his followers." In particular, he argued that both 
Plato and the philosophers of the New Academy maintained the possibil- 
ity of knowledge. What the latter had opposed was the Stoic criterion of 
KaTOANYWIc, or the graspable presentation.? That is, there was no such thing 
as a 'graspable' presentation, one that could not come from something other 
than that from which it comes. Such a presentation was supposed to be 
self-evident, meaning that if one had it one could not fail properly to assent 
to its truth. As we saw in the last chapter, Skeptics disputed the existence of 
such presentations, arguing that there could be illusory presentations that 
were indistinguishable from those that were real. It was Philo's innovation 
to maintain that this possibility of error or illusion did not preclude the 
possibility of knowledge. Under certain circumstances, it was possible to 
have knowledge, though this does not eliminate the possibility that on oc- 
casion I do not know what I think I know because I am having an illusory or 
otherwise misleading experience. 


6. On the Platonist understanding of Stoic nominalism, see Syrianus, In Meta. 104.17-23 
(= SVF 2.361), who claims that the Stoics take “particulars” (xà ka" ëkaota) as the sole reality. 

7. On the details of the affair, which occurred in 87 BCE, see Cicero, Acad. 2.11-12; on the 
claim about Philo, see Acad. 1.13. 

8. Cicero, Acad. 2.18; Sextus, PH 1.235; Numenius, fr. 28.6-12 Des Places. 
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Antiochus in his Sosus rejected Philo’s claim that the Old and New 
Academies were in agreement on knowledge. He maintained that Philo, 
in rejecting the Stoic criterion, had also thereby rejected the Platonic cri- 
terion, namely, that knowledge be infallible. The issue between Philo and 
Antiochus—apart from the matter of the historical accuracy of Philo’s ac- 
count of Academic unanimity—is whether knowledge must be infallible. 
Antiochus insisted that infallibility is a property of knowledge, and Philo in- 
sisted that it is not.’ As Jonathan Barnes put it, Antiochus argued that if it was 
merely logically possible that my experience was illusory, then I could not be 
said to possess knowledge, whereas Philo maintained in effect that admitting 
this logical possibility did not entail the epistemic possibility that I might in 
fact be mistaken on every particular occasion. Antiochus (and Pyrrhonian 
Skeptics) would no doubt want to insist that a distinction between logical 
and epistemic possibility in this context is specious. If it is logically possi- 
ble that my putative evidence does not entail what it is taken to be evidence 
for, then it is not evidence at all.!! Barnes, on behalf of Philo, claims in effect 
that there is such a thing as nonentailing evidence, evidence that makes me 
justified in claiming to know but that does not guarantee that I know. 

I believe that Barnes is assuming that if there is no infallible knowledge, 
then it makes perfectly good sense to argue that knowledge is justified true 
belief, that is, belief that (logically) may be false, but in fact is not. Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and the Academic and Pyrrhonian Skeptics all concur 
in maintaining that infallibility is a property of knowledge, with dogmatists 
of all stripes arguing that knowledge is possible for us and the Skeptics 
arguing that just because knowledge must be infallible, it is not possible. 
Antiochus defends the dogmatic position; Philo stands alone in claiming 


9. Cicero, Acad. 2.23, 33. See Brittain 2012, 105, “Antiochus’ epistemology is profoundly— 
as well as explicitly—Stoic.” Brittain goes on to argue that this means that “Antiochus was not 
a Platonist" (106, n. 7). 

10. See Barnes 1989, 84-85. 

11. Cicero, Acad. 2.34, 36. Brittain (2006, xxxv) argues that Antiochus “may have thought 
that we assent to cataleptic impressions because we infer from this phenomenal ‘sign’ or fea- 
ture that they are true." Brittain adds in a note that "the orthodox interpretation does not 
make the ‘clarity and distinctness’ of a cataleptic impression, in virtue of which it ‘can’t be 
false’, something that is in principle available to the perceiver (although it may be to experts 
or to the Stoic sage, with practice)." However, it is only the Stoic sage who possesses knowl- 
edge. Cf. 22, n. 47, where Brittain adds that Antiochus adopted an Academic misinterpreta- 
tion of the Stoic criterion. For “on the Stoic view, the [cataleptic] impression is a natural and 
automatic criterion of truth; we do not infer the truth of its content from a ‘sign.’” If there 
is no 'sign' or evidence on the basis of which we infer that which we claim to know, then 
the Stoic criterion amounts to the claim that the sage is by definition one who knows. But 
the whole point in offering a criterion of truth for the Stoics is to distinguish the presentations 
of the sage from those of everyone else. So the presentation is for the ‘fool’ no evidence for 
what he claims to know; the same presentation then must be evidence for the sage's claim to 
know. If Brittain's interpretation of the Stoic view is correct, then it is the case either that for 
the sage there is no logical possibility of error or, if there is such a possibility, then the sage 
must infer that which he claims to know. 
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that infallibility is not a property of knowledge." His only argument for this 
view seems to be that if knowledge were infallible, then there would be no 
such thing as knowledge of sensibles. So wishing to take a position accord- 
ing to which something like empirical knowledge is possible, he denies that 
knowledge is infallible. He does not opt for the qualified skeptical conclu- 
sion that empirical knowledge is impossible because knowledge is infallible. 
Why, though, is Philo not content to agree that infallibility is a property 
of knowledge, for which reason empirical knowledge is not possible, but 
that nevertheless justified true belief about the empirical realm is possible? 
Why does he apparently insist that fallible, though justified, true belief is 
knowledge? Presumably, the answer to this question is based on the Skep- 
tics’ insight that if the knowledge that is infallible is not attainable by us, 
then justified true belief is a chimera. Philo’s innovative strategy is to rede- 
fine knowledge such that it coincides with justified true belief. This strategy 
must fail unless there is, as Barnes suggests, genuine evidence that does not 
entail that for which it is supposedly evidence. But the idea of nonentailing 
evidence is completely obscure, as Sextus Empiricus and presumably his 
sources so clearly saw. Certainly, Philo’s predilection for counting certain 
presentations as nonentailing evidence is strictly irrelevant to whether they 
in fact are such. 

Philo’s position, constructed to avoid the radical skeptical conclusion, 
actually plays nicely into the Skeptics’ hands. Presumably, what enraged 
Antiochus was Philo’s suggestion that his position was in fact that of the 
Old Academy. In effect, while Philo is claiming that he is faithful to the 
Old Academy in acknowledging the possibility of knowledge, Antiochus is 
rejecting Philo’s claim on the grounds that he is equivocating on the mean- 
ing of ‘knowledge.’ And yet Philo’s claim to be in harmony with Plato and 
the Old Academy is no less puzzling than Antiochus’s counterclaim that 
it was Zeno, founder of Stoicism, who ‘corrected’ Plato in his account of 
knowledge.’ This correction appears to be that Zeno claimed that (infal- 
lible) knowledge was available through the senses, albeit to the sage alone.'* 


12. See Cicero, Acad. 1.17; cf. 2.15 for Antiochus’s view that Academics and Peripatetics 
are in philosophical harmony with Plato. This notorious remark may refer either merely to the 
view that knowledge is infallible (something that Skeptics are more than happy to concede) 
or it may refer to something like UP. In the latter case, the remark is especially provocative 
depending on which of the Academics Antiochus means. 

13. See Cicero, Acad. 1.43, 2.69. Sextus, PH 1.235, says that Antiochus transferred the Stoa 
into the Academy, and tried to show that Stoic dogmas were present in Plato. Karamanolis 
(2006, 56) says that “the prime example of the unity of the ‘ancients’ for Antiochus is their 
unanimous construal of Plato’s philosophy as being doctrinal in nature.” In this book I am 
arguing that it is illuminating to see ‘behind’ the doctrinal nature of Plato’s philosophy the 
substructure that is UP and that disputes among Platonists arise principally from their ques- 
tions regarding the cogency and comprehensiveness of Plato’s doctrines as the ideal positive 
construct on the basis of UP. 

14. See Cicero, Acad. 1.42. At 2.113, he points out that for the Old Academics, it was 
possible for the wise man to have opinions, but for the Stoics it was not. These opinions are 
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Presumably, this counts as a correction to Plato and not a rejection of him 
in favor of a new systematic position because Zeno retained the property of 
infallibility, even though he ‘corrected’ Plato on the sources of knowledge. 
In addition, as a materialist, Zeno could not have agreed with Plato that the 
objects of knowledge are Forms. Then why does Antiochus suppose other- 
wise? Should we dismiss him as a syncretist who, for whatever reasons, irenic 
or otherwise, wished to build something like a dogmatic alliance??? 

There is one passage in Cicero's Academica, however, that should give 
us pause. Varro, in presenting Antiochus's historical account of Academics 
and Peripatetics who followed Plato, says that these philosophers held that 
mind (mens) alone is able to discern “what was simple, uniform, and self- 
identical."'* What this simple object is, is exactly what Plato called iéa, but 
which, Varro says, can be properly called by the Latin species. By contrast, 
the senses were unable to cognize things people supposed were available 
to perception. The ever-changing sensible realm was in fact the realm of 
opinion; knowledge (scientia) resided only in the soul's concepts (notiones) 
and in acts of reasoning (rationes). It is clear enough that the members of 
the Old Academy and Aristotle did in fact agree with Plato that there was 
no knowledge of that of which there was belief or opinion, and this despite 
the fact that Aristotle, Antiochus concedes, “undermined” (labefactavit) 
the Ideas." It seems that it is the separateness or transcendence of Forms 


uncertain in their provenance. But if the opinions that the Academic wise man possesses are 
based on his knowledge of Forms, Antiochus's conflation of the Academic and Stoic view does 
not seem particularly egregious. See Tarrant 2006, 11-16. 

15. Praechter (1909, 536) simply assumes the ‘Eklektizismus’ of the ‘Middle Platonists’ 
from which, he claims, only Epicurean elements are missing. See Barnes 1989, 79-81, for the 
case that Antiochus was a syncretist rather than an eclectic. See Karamanolis 2006, 80-81, 
who argues that Antiochus was neither a syncretist nor an eclectic, but a Platonist, striving for 
consistency with the help of the testimonies of Academics, Aristotle, and the Stoics. Sedley 
(2012b) claims that Antiochus' "interest is in re-aligning himself with the mainstream tradi- 
tion of the Academy as a school, not with the thought of Plato in particular." I believe that the 
core of this ‘mainstream tradition’ is a commitment to UP. In this particular debate, I would 
suggest instead that Antiochus was exploring the extent to which Stoicism could be incorpo- 
rated into that Academic tradition. Indicative of that exploration was perhaps the hypothesis 
that Stoic materialism was not an impediment to any version of Platonism. 

16. See Cicero, Acad. 1.30: simplex et unius modi et tale quale esset. Cf. Plato, Symp. 
211B1-2. 

17. Cicero, Acad. 1.33. See Barnes 1989, 95-906, arguing against Dillon (1977, 93) and 
Donini (1982, 95, n. 4), that it is doubtful that Antiochus had any allegiance to a theory of 
Forms even though he recognized the role of such a theory in the history of Platonism. Con- 
sidering Antiochus's recognition that Aristotle did not “undermine” the necessity of stable 
objects for the possibility of knowledge, what Antiochus probably meant by Aristotle's un- 
dermining Ideas was that he raised problems—perhaps insurmountable—with the claim that 
each Idea was absolutely separate and independent of anything else, including a divine mind. 
Cf. Bonazzi 2012, 317, n. 32, who suggests that labefactavit means “weaken” not “undermine.” 
As we have seen, Plato himself undermines a presumption of the unqualified separateness 
of each object of knowledge. Boys-Stones (2012, 224-28) argues that Antiochus under- 
stood Aristotle to have undermined the Ideas by making them unstable entities. This would 
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that Antiochus thinks needs “correcting.”'* Accepting this correction, the 
epistemological position shared by Academics, Peripatetics, and Stoics re- 
mains standing.” Philo, Antiochus concluded, misread their shared insight 
when he wrongly claimed Plato as an adherent of the position he advanced 
in his Roman Books. 

As we will see later in this chapter, the ‘conceptualizing’ of knowledge 
is virtually a Middle Platonic commonplace. Such a move needs to be dis- 
tinguished from another, one that is decisively rejected by Plato, namely, 
that the Forms just are concepts.? Despite the multiple problems with this 
approach, at least as an interpretation of Plato's response to UP, it has its 
attractions. The principal one is that it seems to rescue knowledge from the 
danger of being the exclusive preserve of the pre- and postembodied per- 
son. The embodied mind that uses concepts and acts of reasoning is on this 
view able to attain knowledge of the nature of things. In particular, ethical 
knowledge becomes possible. 

The claim that "knowledge resides only in the soul's concepts and acts 
of reasoning" neatly avoids the matter of the objects of knowledge. As Aris- 
totle tells us, at least one reason for Plato's positing of Forms was that these 
separately existing, immaterial, and immutable entities are the only things 
that could be the objects of knowledge. So how could Antiochus suppose 
that there was a Platonic warrant for holding that knowledge—infallible 
knowledge—is of the species that are in sensibles? 

We recall that Theaetetus makes the distinction between "possessing" 
(kektrjo0o1) knowledge and “having” (£yew) knowledge, and implies that 
knowledge is primarily the latter. This is the distinction that Aristotle ex- 
presses in terms of first and second actuality. If we read this dialogue dialec- 
tically, then the distinction only need imply that if the distinction between 
possessing and having something were to be applied to knowledge, then 
knowledge would be primarily the latter. If Antiochus reads Plato's dialogue 


presumably be the result of denying their transcendence and situating them within the 
sensible realm. 

18. See Boys-Stones 2012, 222-23. Boys-Stones cites SVF 1.65, 2.360, 365 and Syrianus, In 
Meta. 105.19-106.13, as evidence that iéa is being used here in the Stoic sense of ‘concept.’ 
As Boys-Stones notes, however, a predilection for a materialist metaphysics is not necessarily 
incompatible even with the claim that Ideas are thoughts in a divine mind when the divine 
mind is conceived of in Stoic fashion. See also Dillon 1977, 93-96; Sharples 1989, 233. 

19. See Acad. 1.14 and 2.16 on what is apparently Antiochus's desire to separate the dia- 
lectical stance of Socrates from Platonism. Such an attempt is a hallmark of the beginning of 
a positive construction out of UP. 

20. See Parm. 132B3ff., where Socrates suggests that a Form is a vóņua existing only év 
yuxaic. Parmenides has little difficulty in showing Socrates that a Form, in order to do the job 
it is meant to do, must not be ‘in souls’ but rather ‘in nature.’ Karamanolis (2006, 65) thinks 
that Antiochus equated Stoic concepts (&vvoiat) with immanent Forms, that is, the instances 
of Forms in sensibles. This seems to me to be mistaken because concepts are distinct from that 
of which they are concepts, even if the latter are ‘immanent’ in sensibles. 

21. See Cicero, Acad. 2.23. See Helmig 2012 for a richly detailed study of ‘concept forma- 
tion’ in the Platonic tradition. 
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in the assertoric mode, so to speak, then he would take the distinction to 
imply that there is the knowledge that the soul possesses prior to embodi- 
ment and the knowledge that is acquired here below, no doubt at least in 
part via sense perception. The Stoic ‘correction’ of the Platonic position 
would amount to the intention to focus on the knowledge acquired or reac- 
quired when embodied. It may well be that Zeno’s view was in fact intended 
as a correction in a much stronger sense, namely, a rejection of the Platonic 
assumption regarding what the possession of knowledge must be, namely, 
the immaterial soul being cognitively identical with an immaterial entity. It 
is not so difficult to see, however, that Antiochus was not entirely unjustified 
in finding a convergence in the Stoic and Platonic accounts of the ‘having’ 
of knowledge as opposed to the more exotic claim of ‘possessing’ it prior 
to embodiment.” 

For Plato, the existence of knowledge, established by a transcendental 
argument that shows that if we did not possess knowledge, we could not 
make the judgments we do about sensibles, presents the following deep 
problem. If human beings possess knowledge, then it is the disembodied 
soul or intellect that has it. But my ability to ‘access’ this knowledge when 
I judge, for example, that sensible equals are deficiently equal, means that I 
have it, too, or at least that I am identical with that which has it. So am I the 
intellect or am I the human being? Analogously, I am the subject of bodily 
states and also the subject of the judgments in regard to these. How can I 
be both? Plato certainly does want to insist that I am primarily the intellect 
or ‘the human being inside the human being’ and only in a derivative way 
the manifest human being, and so I am more the subject of judgments than 
I am the subject of bodily states.” All Platonists struggle with the problem 
of the relation between the real self and the embodied avatar. 

Plato's rejection of skepticism and consequent account of knowledge is 
supposed to cohere with his antimaterialism. In Phaedo it is evident that these 
are inseparable. As far as we know, Antiochus did not see—or if he saw, he did 
not accept—this inseparability.** He opted for ‘having’ knowledge in the Stoic 
mode without ‘possessing’ it in the Platonic. And he thereby avoided the 
above problem of the relation between the embodied and disembodied self.” 


22. On the knowledge of Plato's Theaetetusin the Skeptical Academy, see Annas 1992, and 
among Middle Platonists, see Sedley 1996. For Antiochus, perhaps the knowledge that we 
‘have’ was supposed to include as objects the particular facts or states of affairs directly implied 
by universal knowledge. See SVF 3 Antipater 56, where Clement of Alexandria quotes Anti- 
pater as maintaining that, in addition to holding that virtue is sufficient for happiness, Plato 
was in harmony (oÓnoova) with the Stoics on many other doctrines (6óyuaxa). 

23. See Rep. 589A 7: tod àvOpóov óévtóc (vOponoc. 

24. Cf. his rejection of the immateriality of the mind or soul at Cicero, De fin. 4.36. Dillon 
(1977, 84) perhaps goes too far in inferring from Antiochus's rejection of the immateriality of 
the mind the rejection of the existence of any immaterial entities whatsoever. 

25. See Boys-Stones 2012, 223, who argues that Antiochus is a materialist, citing Acad. 1.24 
as evidence. But this passage refers only to the Stoicizing account of nature. It says nothing 
about that which is strictly supernatural or immaterial. 
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We do not have any evidence, though, as to whether Antiochus had a 
cogent response to the multiple skeptical attacks on the Stoic account of 
knowledge. Antiochus’s motive for insisting on the possibility of infallible 
knowledge in the Stoic mode seems to be his belief that knowledge of the 
“criterion of truth" (iudicium veri) and of the “moral end” (finem bonorum) 
were the two greatest philosophical tasks.?? It was not enough to have a true 
belief about these matters or even to have a rational true belief; one must 
have no “doubts” (dubia) whatsoever." Hence, Skeptics ought to at least 
concede that they have no doubts regarding the truth of the proposition 
that nothing is knowable. If they make this concession, then they reveal 
their inconsistency. If they do not, then they actually have no real doctrine 
at all. Antiochus seems to have seriously missed the point here. One may 
fail to have doubts regarding all sorts of matters in which one has no right 
not to have doubts, or at least no rational basis for being doubt free. If An- 
tiochus has no doubts regarding the end or goal of human life, that is, if 
he is confident that he does or can know what this end is, he has not even 
begun to answer the skeptical objection to the alleged justification of this 
position. If, by contrast, Antiochus means to suggest that having no doubts 
is equivalent to being in an infallible mental state, it is difficult to see how 
the graspable presentation (as much a presentation for the fool as it is for 
the sage) provides this. 

Antiochus’s apparent effort to connect his two “greatest philosophical 
tasks” reveals him engaged in a tentative reconstruction of Platonism on 
the foundation of UP. His effort to recruit the Stoics for this task shows him 
questioning the indispensability of the element of antimaterialism in the 
foundation. 


Plutarch of Chaeronea 


In the vast writings of Plutarch, we see, perhaps for the first time, a num- 
ber of the principles employed in the construction of Platonism on the 
basis of UP: (a) the amalgamation of Platonic and Pre-Socratic (especially 
Pythagorean) doctrines; (b) the use of Aristotle for the elucidation of 


26. Cicero, Acad. 2.29. 

27. See Tarrant 1985, 97—102, who argues that at Sextus, M. 7.141-45, Antiochus is the 
source for an interpretation of Tim. 28A according to which Plato held that reason was “com- 
prehensive” (meptAnntikdc) and was employed both for the cognition of Forms and for deriv- 
ing intelligible content from sense perception. The latter ‘doxastic’ reason assisted ‘epistemic’ 
reason. Although it is no doubt true that reason is for Plato involved with the beliefs that 
arise from sense perception, Antiochus needs more than a faculty to ‘bridge’ the Platonic and 
Stoic positions. He needs a mental state that is capable of grasping infallibly. See Sedley 2012b, 
93-97, on how, assuming this passage is a report of Antiochus's epistemology, he misreads Pla- 
to's Timaeus to make the Platonic nepiAnntikov for intelligibles into the Stoic katomntkóv 
for sensibles. Contra Tarrant: Brittain 2012, 108-13. 
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Platonic doctrines; and (c) the effort to show that a consistent Platonic 
account of issues arising in contemporary debates could be given.” 

The strategy behind (a), that of bolstering Plato’s authority by showing 
that what he said is an expression of ancient wisdom, has a significant im- 
pact, as we will see, on (c).? This happened in a fairly straightforward man- 
ner. If, for example, what Plato was saying was actually what Pythagoras was 
saying, then Pythagoreanism could be used to support an interpretation of 
the unspoken or unwritten implications of what we find in the dialogues. 
Those who rejected elements of UP were claimed to be outside the main- 
stream of the wisdom tradition. Thus, a systematic articulation of Platonism 
acquired a reinvigorated legitimacy. In addition, and incidentally for my 
purposes, the systematic expression of Platonism could be employed to in- 
terpret Plato’s predecessors, especially the Pre-Socratics.?? 

This last point is connected with (b) above. The interpretation of the Pre- 
Socratics through a systematized Platonism is supplemented by the use of 
Aristotle’s interpretation of Plato. For example, Plutarch understands Parme- 
nides in the second part of his poem as offering an account of the sensible 
world according to which, in Platonic terms, the sensible world is only avail- 
able to belief (6660), not intellect (vobdc).*! As we learn a page later, what is 
available to intellect is the world of Platonic Forms. Aristotle, too, took the 
second part of Parmenides’ poem to be offering an account of “appearances” 
(xà PAIVOLLEVa), which, as Plutarch well knew, was one way that Plato refers 


28. As Dillon (1988) points out, the idea that Plutarch was in any sense 'heretical' in 
his construction of Platonism presumes a notion of ‘orthodoxy’ for which there is no solid 
evidence. Dillon goes on to show in this article that Plutarch—judging both from his extant 
works and the titles of his lost works—was eager to show an underlying unity in the Platonic 
tradition. I would suggest that this, admittedly rather loose, unity consisted in adherence to 
UP. Plutarch's commitment to UP is most evident in his various attacks on Stoics and Epicu- 
reans. For antimechanism, see also, e.g., De def. or, 435F-436E; for antinominalism, see Adv. 
Col. 3115A—1116E; for antimaterialism, see De E., 392A—393A, De Is.351Dff.; for antirelativism, 
see Adv. Col. 1108F-1109B. Plutarch's antiskepticism is complicated by his efforts to take seri- 
ously and integrate into his Platonism the accounts in the dialogues of Socratic ignorance and 
aporetic method. See Opsomer 1998, 127, 186; Karamanolis 2006, 85-86; Shiffman 2010. 
As Karamanolis suggests, Plutarch devoted “considerable energy" to a defense of Academic 
skepticism. I understand this as commitment to a zetetic approach to anti-Platonic dogmatic 
claims on the foundation of the elements of UP. 

29. Cf. De Is. 354E with De E. 393C-D. In the first passage, we read that “the wisest of the 
Greeks," Solon, Thales, Plato, Eudoxus, and Pythagoras, all agreed on, broadly speaking, their 
conception of the supreme deity. Pythagoras, it is said, acquired his wisdom from Egyptian 
priests. In the second passage, the account of the unicity of the supreme deity is supported by 
his various names, e.g., ‘Apollo,’ which is taken to mean 'à-x0AA& (cf. De Is. 381F). Also, De Is. 
360E, 363Dff., where the philosophical interpretation of Greek myth is elucidated by ‘Egyp- 
tians.’ Schefer (2001, 214-27) argues that the mystical experience that is the culmination of 
philosophy for Plato is in fact union with Apollo. She thus recurs in essence to the Middle 
Platonic interpretation. 

30. See Mansfeld 1992, 278-300. 

31. See Adv. Col. 1114C-E. 
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to the sensible world.” An even more portentous example of Plutarch’s use of 
Aristotle to interpret Plato, to which we will return in a bit, is his identification 
of the receptacle in Plato’s Timaeus with matter.? Aristotle, in his Physics, says 
that Plato identified matter and space because he identified the receptacle 
and space.** It is not just that the identification, nowhere explicitly stated 
in Timaeus, assumes the correctness of Aristotle’s interpretation, but that his 
interpretation allows Plutarch to bring to bear the larger Aristotelian account 
of matter to make a variety of systematic Platonic claims. 

It is hardly surprising that self-declared followers of Plato should appeal 
to Timaeus as the starting point for an explication and defense of Platonic 
cosmology against contemporary opponents. The importance of this dia- 
logue was bound to grow in the face of non-Greek cosmologies entwined 
with eastern religions. There are, however, numerous fundamental lacunae 
in this dialogue itself regarding issues that had to be settled in order to ar- 
rive at anything like a satisfactory account of the universe. Two of the most 
prominent of these are the absence in Timaeus of any explicit reference to 
a single superordinate Idea of the Good and the dialogue’s silence regard- 
ing the presence of evil in the world. Clearly the two omissions are related; 
if, somehow, the Idea of the Good is integratable with the cosmology of 
Timaeus as the first principle of all, as it is in Republic, the very possibility of 
evil in the world becomes problematic. That is, if the Good explains the be- 
ing of everything, either directly or indirectly, how can we suppose that the 
Good is to explain evil?? As Plutarch reasons, 


For, if nothing naturally comes to be without a cause, and if the Good cannot 
provide a cause for what is evil, then it is necessary that nature must have in 
itself the origin and principle of evil just as it has that of good.”® 


It seems that Plutarch cannot mean that nature is itself literally the prin- 
ciple of good for, as he says elsewhere, the first principle of all is god, and 


32. See Aristotle, Meta. A 5, 986b3 1-34. Parmenides was, says Aristotle, “compelled to fol- 
low appearances” (&vaykaGópgvog 5’ àkoXovOeiv toic poarvóuevors). 

33. See De Is. 372F; Proc. An. 1023A. At 1015C-D, he interprets Plato, Sts. 273C6-D1, as 
indirectly identifying the receptacle with matter. As Sorabji (1988, 33) notes, the identifica- 
tion of the receptacle with matter *was practically universal in antiquity." 

34. See Aristotle, Phys. ^ 2, 209b11—17. Aristotle adds that what Plato says in Timaeus about 
the receptacle differs from what he says in his *so-called unwritten teachings," although Aris- 
totle does not say in what respect. Most Platonists, at any rate, supposed that when in his Meta- 
physics Aristotle says that for Plato the underlying matter of sensibles is to be identified with the 
Indefinite Dyad or the Great and the Small, he is reporting the description of the receptacle 
delivered in the unwritten teachings. See Meta. A 6, 988a12-14. 

35. See Rep. 379B15-16: Oók (ipo n&vtov ye aittov tò &yaðóv, GALE TOV Lav Eb &yóvtov 
aitiov, Tov 88 kakóv &vaítuov. (The Good is not, then, the cause of all things; it is the cause 
of all things that are good, whereas it is not responsible for evils.) Cf. C5-6. 

36. De Is. 369D2-5: £i yàp ob6&v Avaiting néquks yivecBal, aitiav 88 KaKOD tåyaðòv ook 
àv na páoy oi, Sei yéveow idiav Kai &pyr|v Sorep aya0od Kai kakod tiv Ebo Eyer. 
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god is separate from nature, and god is supremely good.? In fact, later in De 
Iside et Osiride Plutarch explicitly says that the receptacle (matter) 


has an innate love for and longs for and pursues that which is first and most 
authoritative of all things, that which is identical with the Good. But the part 
that comes from evil she flees and rejects and, being both space and matter, 
inclines always toward the better part and provides to it [i.e., form] an oppor- 
tunity to impregnate and to generate from her with effluences and likenesses 
in which she rejoices and is glad that she is filled up with these creatures. For 
becoming is the image of essence in matter and that which becomes is an 
imitation of being.” 


Nature is, then, composed of form and matter and the goodness in nature is 
owing to its form, longing for the Good. What is the source of evil? Not, appar- 
ently, matter itself, which Plutarch elsewhere explicitly denies to be evil. As Plu- 
tarch argues, matter is “without quality” (Grouov) and “neutral” (áói&opov), 
for which reason Plato could not have supposed it to be a principle of evil.” 
But this still seems to leave the problem of whether the Good is responsible for 
evil over and above its responsibility for good owing to the Forms that some- 
how come from it. Furthermore, there is the slightly embarrassing problem 
that nowhere in Timaeus does Plato discuss cosmological evil, though he does 
have at the end of the dialogue a few words to say about moral evil.” 

The deeper problem is this. In his summary of the foundations of cosmol- 
ogy, Timaeus says that there are three principles *even before the heavens 


37. De def. or. 423D. At Plat. Quaest. 1000E, addressing Tim. 28C3-4, Plutarch asks, “Why 
did Plato call the highest god [tov àvotáto 0góc] father and maker of all things [tøv 
nóávtov]?" The Timaeus passage actually says “of this all” (tobde 100 mavt6c), meaning the cos- 
mos, not “all things,” which would include the receptacle and its contents. The combination of 
"the highest god" and "all things" seems to assume a conflation of Demiurge and Good. As Fer- 
rari (2006, 54-56) shows, in Plat. Quaest. 1000E-1001B, Plutarch considers a number of an- 
swers to the question, Why did Plato call god *maker and father"? Plutarch's answer is that god 
is nouis with respect to the body of the universe and natńp with respect to the soul. In the 
former respect, he is efficient cause; in the latter, constitutive or formal cause. Cf. De sera 559D. 

38. De Is. 372E9-73A1: Éyev 88 oOpQuxov Épota TOD TPHtov kai kupiotátov TEVTOV, © 
TAYAV® tavtOv oti, xàxcivo nobet koù wokeu. THV ©’ EK TOD KaKOD peúysı xoà ówo0cica 
Loipav, àpgoiv uèv oboa yópa Kai KAN, þérovoa 8’ cei npóc tò PéATIOV koi napéyovoa 
yevvav && éavtiic éxeivo Kai kataoneipew gig avtÀv Anoppoas Kai ópoiótntag, aic yaiper 
Kai y&yn0g kviokouévn Kai bromITAGLEVN TOV yevéoeov. sikòv YAP &ouw oboíag «f|» v 
bAn yéveots Kai pina tod Svtos tò yivopevov. Cf. Aristotle, Phys A 9, 192a22-25. 

39. See De proc. an. 1014F-1015D. At De Is. 371A Plutarch adds that evil is “innate” 
(&uneQukviav) in the soul of the world and in its body, that is, its animate body. So evil is re- 
lated to corporeality if not to matter itself, and so perhaps we can say that matter is a condition 
for the presence of evil. Cf. De Is. 375B; De def. or. 414D. 

40. See Tim. 86B-87B. See Kramer 1964a, 92-101, and Hager 1987, 97-108, for the evi- 
dence that Plutarch derived his interpretation of the Platonic principle of evil from Xenocrates. 
Specifically, the dualism of Plutarch is an axiological extension of the principles of the One and 
the Indefinite Dyad. See Opsomer 2007a, 393-94, who argues against Kramer on the use of 
Plutarch as a source for our understanding of Xenocrates or the unwritten teachings of Plato. 
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came to be”: being, space, and becoming." If we accept the identification 
of space and matter, as does Plutarch, it seems that the Good, found, if any- 
where, in the realm of ‘being,’ is not responsible for matter and so, if matter 
is evil, is not responsible for evil. Apparently the only drawback to this inter- 
pretation is that the first principle of all is shorn of omnipotence.? This hardly 
seems implausible if the first principle is the Demiurge or a divine intellect 
whose causal ‘reach’ would not unreasonably stop just short of being able to 
affect that which is absolutely without intelligibility, namely, matter.? If, how- 
ever, the Demiurge, as putative first principle of all, is not just good but the 
Good, then one who holds this is apparently contradicting Plato in Republic 
when Socrates says that “it is right to believe both of these [knowledge and 
truth] to be goodlike, but wrong to think that either of them is the Good, 
for the state of the Good is yet more honored.” So if, as Republic explicitly 
says, the Idea of the Good is “beyond ovoia,” and hence beyond knowledge 
and truth, what are the grounds for denying its omnipotence? For to say that 
something is not omnipotent is to say that it has a limitation of some sort; a 
limitation must be owing to something’s nature, that is, because it is this sort 
of thing, it cannot do that. But the Good does not have a distinct nature or 
essence or oboia. If, then, the Good is omnipotent, why is there evil? 

There is another problem in the interpretation of Timaeus, one that is in 
fact faced squarely by Plutarch. This is that in Timaeus the receptacle is said 
to possess a disorderly motion, evidently independently of any operation by 
the Demiurge on it.” But we already know from Phaedrus that all motion oc- 
curs owing to soul.*® So perhaps the obvious inference is that there is a soul 
that causes the disorderly motion in the receptacle. But this soul must be dif- 
ferent from the soul of the universe or any other soul generated by the Demi- 
urge since it is, if it exists, present in the receptacle prior to his intervention. 

Plutarch insists that evil is owing not to matter itself but to the cause of 
its disorderly motion: 


For while Plato calls matter mother and nurse, the cause of evil is the motive 
power of matter and becomes divisible in bodies, the disorderly and irrational 


41. Tim. 52D2-3. See Opsomer 2004, 152, who shows that Plutarch thinks that *becom- 
ing" refers to the motion of the precosmic soul. 

42. He is apparently not thereby deprived of omniscience, according to Plutarch. See De 
Is. 351E. 

43. See De Is. 3569A9-B1: &d6vatov yàp 1 pàaŭpov ótoóv, Stov návtov, Ň YPNATOV, ónoo 
unõevòç ó 0206 aïtıoc, éyyevéoOa (for it is impossible that anything bad should happen wher- 
ever god is the cause of everything or anything useful should happen wherever god is the cause 
of nothing). I take it that this claim intentionally leaves open the possibility that something 
bad could happen where god is not the cause, namely, in the receptacle prior to his imposition. 

44. Rep. 509A2—5: oto Kai £vvab0a. àyaðosıið uv vopíGeww tadt’ GpPotepa dpOdv, 
àyaðòv 88 Hycic8a1 ónótepov abtóv ook óp0óv, GAA’ tı pewóvog umtiéov tHv toO 
&yo 000 tv. 

45. See Tim. 30A4-5, 52D4-53A2, 69B2-5. 

46. See Phdr. 245C5-9; cf. Lg. 896A5-B1. 
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but not nonliving motion, which in the Laws [896E4-6], as has been said, he 
called a soul, contrary and opposed to that which is beneficent. For soul is the 
cause and principle of motion, whereas intellect is the principle of order and 
harmony in motion.” 


I set aside the tantalizing suggestions of, for example, Zoroastrian or gener- 
ally “oriental” ideas of dualism as motivating Plutarch.** Plutarch argues for 
his position on the basis of Platonic texts and general Platonic principles. 
He is, clearly enough, motivated by the desire to arrive at a Platonic solu- 
tion to a problem of far-reaching significance. 

The texts Plutarch is working with are the three passages in Timaeus re- 
ferring to disorderly motion, the Laws passage supposedly affirming the 
existence of an evil soul, and the myth in Statesman in which a world bereft 
of guidance by the divine goes astray. The postulation of an evil World 
Soul seemed to Plutarch the most plausible way to make consistent what is 
said in all these texts. He does not consider either the possibility that Plato 
means to limit the causality of soul to cosmic motion or that cosmic evil is 
somehow to be explained away as a side effect of cosmic generation. The 
first alternative has been a favorite of scholars.? The second alternative re- 
quires a substantial reconstruction of the nature of the first principle of all 
and how it operates on everything else. 

Yet another impediment to this reconstruction is that a literal reading 
of the generation of the cosmos in Timaeus seems to make that generation 


47. De proc. an. 1015D11—E6: 6 yàp IIAóxov pntépa pév koi tirjvnv kaei tiv OAnv, 
aittav 88 xao tv KivytiKiy TÅG BANS koi xepi TH CÓHATA ylyvoLévNV HEPIOTŇV GtaKtov 
Kai GAoyov ook diyoxyov 88 xívnow, Av £v Nópoig G$onep etpytar woyrv évavttav Kai 
avtinarov th dyaSovupy@ npooting. yuyT| yàp aitia kwrjogog Kai apyH, vooo 68 xá&eoc xoi 
ovugwviag nepi Kivnotv. Cf. De Is. 970F. 

48. See Bianchi 1986; Froidefond 1987, 211-30; Mansfeld 1992, 274-90; Opsomer 
2007a, on the putative sources and the elements of Plutarch's dualism. See Donini 1986 on 
Plutarch's use of Aristotle in reinforcing his interpretation of Plato. 

49. Sts. 273B-E. Lg. 896E4-6: Míav Tj nAetouc; nAs(oug- &yo on£p oqàv Gro kpivobpat. 
Svoiv uév yé nov EAattov unõèv t1OGpEv, xfjg te eoepyétióog Kai trjg tåvavtía Svvapévys 
£&epyáGec0at. (One soul or more than one? I'll answer for you both: more than one. At any 
rate, we must not posit less than two; one as capable of effecting good deeds and one as ca- 
pable of effecting their opposite.) The passage goes on to contrast the good and evil kinds 
of soul. See Carone 1994, for a useful discussion of the Laws passage, its basic harmony with 
earlier works, especially Timaeus, and an argument against any ‘Manichean dualism’ in it. Ca- 
rone (286-88) argues that evil is indeed produced by soul, but not a cosmic entity different 
from the World Soul. 

50. See Vlastos 1939 for an interpretation along the lines of the first alternative. I refer to 
the reprint (1965, 397), where Vlastos argues that soul causes only cosmic motion. In a foot- 
note to the reprint of the original article, however (396, n. 4), Vlastos says that he “no longer 
believes Ackrill (1997) that the primordial motion in the Timaeus can be ‘reconciled’ on these 
terms with the uncompromising doctrine of Laws 896A-B and Phdr. 245C-E that the soul is 
the ‘source’ of all motion." 
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temporal.?' Proclus suggests that the reason for this interpretation is that 
Plutarch did not wish to saddle the Demiurge with either the existence of 
matter or the existence of the disorderly motion therein.” If the receptacle 
existed prior to the cosmos, then the Demiurge is not its creator, and so it 
follows that the generation of the cosmos is in time, that is, after the original 
‘state.’ And if the disorderly motion is the result of an evil soul, the all-good 
Demiurge can hardly be responsible for that. 

Plutarch assumes that the Demiurge is an intellect (vobc).? But Plutarch 
thinks that for Plato there is no intellect without soul. So it follows that the 
Demiurge has a soul.? And yet Plutarch also acknowledges that intellect is 
‘higher’ than soul.” The point here is not that we could not stipulate that the 
soul of the Demiurge is ‘higher’ than the intellect of the soul of the universe, 
or even that Plutarch is left to explain how the evil soul has an intellect, but 
that Plutarch is saddling himself with the task of making the Demiurge the first 
principle of all.” As such, the Demiurge's necessary limitations are evident. 

If the Demiurge is the first principle of all, then all he has to *work 
with" are the contents of the Living Animal. The contents of the recep- 
tacle are, accordingly, completely out of his control. These provide the 
elements of “necessity” (dváykn) with which the divine intellect must 
contend. This is perfectly in line with Plato's account of what the Demi- 
urge does. And yet Plato also says that the receptacle (as matter, presum- 
ably, not space), prior to the imposition of shapes and numbers on it by 
the Demiurge, “partakes in some very puzzling way in the intelligible."*? 


51. See Tim. 30A3-6. For Plutarch’s interpretation, see Proc. An. 1014B-1016C, perhaps 
following Aristotle, Phys. 8.1.251b17—28; De Ca. 1.10.280a28-32, 3.2.300b16-18. Plotinus, 
Enn. Ill 5, 9.24-28, gives the rationale, accepted by most later Platonists, for expressing in 
a temporal sequence via myth nontemporal ontological priority and posteriority. Proclus, /n 
Tim. 2.276.30-277.32, surveys the range of Platonic opinion, and follows Plotinus. See Baltes 
1976, 1:1, for the most extensive treatment of the early interpretations of the temporal gen- 
eration of the universe in Plato. 

52. See Proclus, Jn Tim. 381.26-382.14. 

53. See Tim. 47E4; cf. 46E4, 48A5. See De proc. an. 1016C, 1023D, 1024A-C, 1026E; De Is. 
371A-B, 376C, 377E-F; De fac. 944E. 

54. See Tim. 30B3, 46D5-6; cf. Phil. 30C9-10; Soph. 249A4—6. On the first Timaeus pas- 
sage, see Plat. Quaest. 1002F. Plutarch's words qnoiv ook àv yevéo0ot vyoyriv Gvev cópactog 
ovdé vobv veo yuoyris (Plato says that soul could not come to be without body nor intellect 
without soul) may perhaps be taken to allow for the possibility of an intellect, namely, that of 
the Demiurge, that does not have a soul because it does not *come to be." The problem of the 
soul of the Demiurge is, I think, fictitious. The motion of the Demiurge is not psychic motion, 
strictly speaking, but only the “intellection motion" of thought (kivyotg vob). 

55. See De Is. 377 F1: ob yàp vovv o06'àvOpómtoc sòs ónoysípiov. 

56. De fac. 943A4-6: vods yàp yoxs, Sow vuxr| opa toc, ğuervóv &oxt Kai Osiótepov. See 
for the Platonic source Phdr. 247C7—-9. See Schoppe 1994, 158-65, for a discussion of the texts 
and Plutarch's problem here. 

57. At De Is. 370F, Plutarch seems to imply that the evil soul is &Aoyov, which in the context 
must mean that it is without intellect. 

58. Tim. 51A7-B1: uexaXappávov 88 &xopóxaxá nn tod vontoð. Cf. 5oC5 and 53Be, 
where the contents of the receptacle are said to be “traces” (vn) of their own nature. 
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If the intelligible are what the Demiurge looks to when he puts order into 
the cosmos, how can the receptacle partake in it prior to that imposition 
of order, no matter how puzzlingly? Either the Demiurge is more power- 
ful than Plutarch supposes him to be on his interpretation, owing to the 
fact that participation in the Living Animal is ‘outside’ of time or eternal, 
or else participation in the intelligible is not explained completely by the 
Demiurge. And yet if the Demiurge is the first principle of all, there is no 
other explanans available. 

It is fairly obvious that Plutarch has no real solution to this problem. 
In this regard, he is hardly exceptional among the so-called Middle Pla- 
tonists. Of paramount importance for my account is the reason for his 
failure to offer a solution. Plutarch assumes that the Demiurge is the first 
principle of all. This is reasonable enough if one takes Timaeus as an au- 
thoritative expression of the principles of Platonism and also if one takes 
Aristotle's Unmoved Mover both as expressing an interpretation of the 
Demiurge and as the first principle of all.? It is important to see that Ar- 
istotle's interpretation of creation in Timaeus as in time (shared by Plu- 
tarch) and his own denial of this position does not solve the problem. At 
least it does not solve the problem for a Platonist or for any philosopher 
who aims for a maximally consistent positive construct based on UP. Fi- 
ther the first principle is ontologically prior or it is not. If the latter, we 
cannot have the hierarchy that, as we have seen, is integral to Platonism. 
If the former, then we have to posit a first principle that has the power of 
universal causality. 

Plutarch is also seemingly on solid Platonic grounds in identifying the 
Demiurge as himself intelligible.” Whether or not this makes the Forms 
thoughts in the mind of the Demiurge, the prior problem is how that which 
is 'among the intelligibles' could ever be the cause of the existence of matter 
or anything else. If Plutarch did in fact deny that Forms are divine thoughts, 


59. See Karamanolis 2006, 88, 96-97, 115, on Plutarch's commitment to the harmoniza- 
tion of Plato and Aristotle generally despite Plutarch's acknowledgment of their differences. 
The claim that Plutarch identified the Demiurge and Unmoved Mover has been challenged 
by Ferrari 1999 and Opsomer 20055b. See Aristotle, Tof. E 6, 136b7, on god as the “intelligible 
living animal" (tò C@ov vontov), a text that supports the claim that the Unmoved Mover is 
doing the job of the Demiurge if, as argued above, the Demiurge is cognitively identical with 
the Living Animal. 

60. See Tim. 37A1-2 and Plat. Quaest. 1002B 10: 6 yàp 0266 Ev toic vontoic. Cf. De proc. an. 
1016B; De Is. 3.73F. Cf. Aristotle, Meta. A 7, 1072a26 for the Unmoved Mover as ‘intelligible.’ 
But Plutarch seems to deny that the Demiurge is, like the Unmoved Mover, a self-thinker. See 
De def. or. 426D: obyi kevóv Gineipov £&o Pérov Ob’ éavtóv GAAO © ob8ev (óc of0ncav 
Éviot) voóv. He does this no doubt in order to preserve divine providence. Jan Opsomer 
suggests to me that Plutarch conceived of two orders of causality, the temporal and the non- 
temporal, with the first order headed by the Demiurge and the second by the One or Good. 
It is only in the first order that providence obtains. This would explain why Plutarch takes the 
generation of the cosmos in Timaeus as temporal. 
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as some have argued, their multiplicity at least compromises the primacy of 
the Demiurge as a unique first principle of all.” 

It will not do to insist that only the existence of things other than the first 
principle requires no explanation. For the necessary uniqueness of the first 
principle (on which Plato, Aristotle, and other Platonists all agree) means 
that everything else exists by being one kind of thing or another. So to ex- 
plain the being-one-kind-of-thing-rather-than-another without explaining 
the existence of that kind of thing would seem to be impossible. In order to 
see this point, one need only ask the question of what it is that we are claim- 
ing is in need of no explanation. It is never simply existence, but rather the 
existence of some kind of thing. 


Alcinous 


The only complete extant work aimed at anything like a comprehen- 
sive expression of Platonism from the period of Middle Platonism is the 
AvdacKariKkds tov IDu&vovoc Soypactav (Handbook of Plato’s Teachings) by 
the philosopher once thought to be Albinus, but now apparently restored 
to his real name, Alcinous.? What the term 616aoKaA1K6c meant to the 
author of this work is revealed at its end, when he announces the conclu- 
sion of his £icayoyr eig IIAávovog Soypatonotiav (introduction to the 
study of the doctrines of Plato).™ 

The work, though relatively modest in size, is impressively comprehen- 
sive in scope, attempting an exposition of a Platonic account of the nature 
of philosophy itself, philosophical method, knowledge and cognition 


61. See Ferrari 1995, chap. 9, who evinces skepticism regarding the Middle Platonic com- 
monplace that Forms are divine thoughts. Ferrari (242-43) argues that Quaest. conv. 719A, 
which seems to claim explicitly that Forms are god’s thoughts (Forms are said to be v abt@... 
Kai obv AdTO Kai nepì atv), is not Plutarch's position but that of his interlocutor. In this 
regard, Ferrari compares De sera 550D, where Plutarch says that the Forms are merely nepì 
tO Ostov. He argues that Plutarch posits an autonomous status for Forms in relation to the 
Demiurge. But this autonomous status would not, it seems, necessarily preclude their being 
‘internal’ to the Demiurge. We find what is perhaps a similar view in the Middle Platonist At- 
ticus, fr. 28.2 Des Places: otite yàp ai ióéot Key@propévar tod vod kað’ abtác oosotikao, 
GAN Ò voOG Eig £avtóv éreotpaupiévog ópà tà {Sn návta (the Ideas do not exist on their 
own separated from Intellect, but Intellect sees all the Forms when it is turned toward itself) 
(= Proclus, In Tim. 1.394.2—4). 

62. For the scholarly question, which goes back to the nineteenth century, see Whittaker 1990, 
vii-xii; Dillon 1993, ix-xiii. If Alcinous is in fact not identical with Albinus (fl. ca. 150 CE), pupil 
of Gaius and teacher of Galen, then we have very little to go on to establish his floruit. We know 
that in several places Alcinous relies heavily on a work by Arius Didymus, court philosopher of 
Augustus, which fixes a terminus post quem of probably sometime in the Christian era. Since, as 
Whittaker notes, there is no hint of ‘Neoplatonism’ in this work, and since it seems in many regards 
like a work of ‘Middle Platonism,’ it would appear that a terminus ante quem of 200 CE is likely. 

63. See Didask. 189.28-29 Whittaker (= 36.1 Dillon). I will refer to the numbering in 
Whittaker's critical edition (originally that found in Hermann's 1853 edition) and Dillon's 
translation. The term doypatomoriav is rare. It does, I think, suggest something like a con- 
struction, systematic or otherwise, rather than a mere digest. 
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generally, the architecture of the universe and its generation, the construc- 
tion of bodies, the soul, gods, human nature, immortality, the virtues, as- 
similation to divinity, the emotions, friendship and love, and politics.™ It 
is difficult to assess the originality of the work since we possess so little of 
anything resembling an epitome of Platonism prior to Alcinous, though 
judging from the absence of any reference to it among later Platonists, it is 
not likely to have been considerable.” Perhaps the most striking feature of 
this work is that along with three hundred or so references to most of Pla- 
to's dialogues, there are about half that number of references to the works 
of Aristotle, employed by Alcinous to expose Platonic teachings. Although 
Aristotle is nowhere in the Handbook mentioned by name, Alcinous, like 
Plutarch, frequently helps himself to terminology, distinctions, and argu- 
ments found in the Aristotelian corpus. We need not suppose that Alcinous 
was unaware of Aristotle's opposition to Plato's teaching on a number of 
fundamental matters; it is just that this opposition is evidently not thought 
to be sufficiently basic to undermine Aristotle's constructive support for the 
larger Platonic project. 

Alcinous, also perhaps like Plutarch, seems to conflate the Idea of the 
Good as first principle of all with the Demiurge of Timaeus and with Aristo- 
tle's Unmoved Mover." He writes in chapter 10: 


Since the primary intellect is the finest of things, it follows that the object of 
its intelligizing must also be supremely fine. But there is nothing finer than 
this intellect. Therefore, it must be everlastingly engaged in thinking of itself 
and its own thoughts, and this activity of it is the existing Idea. The primary 
god, then, is eternal, ineffable, ‘self-perfect’ (that is, deficient in no respect), 
‘ever-perfect’ (that is, always perfect), and ‘all-perfect’ (that is, perfect in all 
respects); divinity, essentiality, truth, commensurability, «beauty», good. I am 
not listing these terms as being distinct from one another, but on the assump- 
tion that one single thing is being denoted by all of them. He is the Good, 
because he benefits all things according to their capacities, being the cause of 
all good. He is the Beautiful, because he himself by his own nature is perfect 
and commensurable; Truth, because he is the origin of all truth, as the sun is 
of all light; he is Father through being the cause of all things and bestowing 
order on the heavenly intellect and the soul of the world in accordance with 
himself and his own thoughts. By his own will he has filled all things with him- 
self, rousing up the soul of the world and turning it towards himself, as being 


64. As Tarrant (1993, 208) points out, Alcinous evidently had at his disposal the complete 
Platonic corpus, probably owing to the compilation of Thrasyllus. 

65. See Loenen 1957, who argues for the originality and consistency of Alcinous's inter- 
pretation of Plato without, it seems to me, a great deal of evidence. 

66. The unswerving fidelity of Alcinous to UP and to the project of a positive construction 
on its basis is easy to document: (1) antinominalism, chap. 9; (2) antimaterialism, chap. 9; (3) 
antimechanism, chap. 10; (4) antirelativism, chap. 27; (5) antiskepticism, chap. 4. 

67. Cf. Armstrong 1960, 403-5; Opsomer 2005a, 79-83. 
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the cause of its intellect. It is this latter that, set in order by the Father, itself 
imposes order on all of nature in this world. (trans. Dillon)? 


That Alcinous takes the Republic’s Idea of the Good and the Timaeus’s Demi- 
urge to be identical is obvious. That he also identifies these with the Unmoved 
Mover seems to follow from the previous section where the ‘primary god’ is 
described as the ‘object of desire’ (tòòpextóv) that moves by being loved. 

There are many notable features in this passage. Let us begin with the 
unspoken principle employed, namely, that there is a unique or ‘primary’ 
god. That primacy entails uniqueness, I take it, is entailed by the meth- 
odological principle, universally accepted among Platonists, that explana- 
tory adequacy demands reduction to a unique explanans. That is, if there 
were more than a single or primary first principle, the multiplicity itself 
would be in need of an explanation. Aristotle argued that the first principle 
must be unqualifiedly actual, whereas if there were a plurality of first princi- 
ples, none of these could be such owing to the necessary compositeness of 
each.” Plotinus, as we will see, will add a further argument. 


68. Didask. 164.29-165.4 Whitaker (= 10.3 Dillon): "Exei 68 6 npóxoc vobg KÁAMOTOG, 
dei Ka kÓAJuctov abt vontóv broKEiaBaI, ob82v SE AdTOD KGAMOV- EaUTOV üv oov Kai 
tH &avtoO vońuata sì vooín, Kai atityn Å évépysia abtoð idéa brapyet. Kai pv 6 npóxoc 
Ozóg Aís got, &ppntoc, AÙTOTEAÙG tovtéctiv &npooóeric, ÅEITEAÙG Tovtéotiv dci TÉAELOG, 
TNAVTEANS TOLTESTL mávtr TéAELOG: Ogtótrc, oboiótnc, AOs, ovuuetpia, &yoO6v. Aéyw 5é 
ody Òc y opíGov coto, GAN’ Ós KATH návta vòs vooupiévov. Kad dryaóv uév ot, tót TAVTA 
sic SUvaptv evepyEtet, TaVTOS dyaO00 attLog dv: kaAOv 88, StL ADTOS TH EXVTOD púosı TEAEOV 
oti koi oúuuetpov: dug. é, Sóti MANS GANOsiacs &pyr] ónápyeu Oo ò T(A10G MAaVTOS 
MTS: TATHP 6$ £o TOAAITLOG iva MAVTOV koi KOGLELV TOV obpá&vtov vov Kai TI WoYXTV TOD 
Kócpov npóc £avtóv koi xpóc Tus EAVTOD vorjogtc. Katà yàp tiv Eavtod PovANoL &pnénAmke 
TÁVTA EAVLTOD, THV WoyTIV too kóopou &neycípag Kai sic EavtOV éniotpévac, Tod vob atiis 
aitiog brdpyav: óc KoGUNOEic On toO NATPÒG SiaKkoGLEt oO1maoav qóotv ÈV THOSE TO KOGHO. 
Cf. Meta. A 9, 1074b15-35; ^ 7, 1072b18-21. On this text, see Mansfeld 1972; Donini 1988. 

69. Didask. 164.25 Whittaker (= 10.2 Dillon). Cf. Meta. A 7, 1072a26-b4. Theophrastus, in 
a fragment of his Ducikóv 6ó65at (or Pvoikai 660€a1) (fr. 48 Wimmer = fr. 230 Fortenbaugh- 
Huby-Sharples-Gupta), says that Plato posited two principles of nature: matter and that which 
is aittov Kai ktvobv, the latter being then identified with the Good. Perhaps this implies that 
the Good is identified with the Demiurge, the obvious moving cause. And yet the two princi- 
ples referred to at Tim. 48C2-6 not to be discussed in the dialogue evidently do not include 
the Demiurge. It is hardly surprising that Alcinous should be confused by the evidence. See 
Dórrie and Baltes 1996, 4:439-48, for a survey of the Middle Platonic discussion that possibly 
is taking into account Theophrastus's testimony. 

70. See Meta. A 8, 1074a31-38. The argument here is for the uniqueness of the universe, 
but this conclusion is reached by showing the necessary uniqueness of the first mover. The 
derivation of the uniqueness of the first principle of all based on its unqualified actuality seems 
to contradict De Int. 13.23a23-26, where “the primary substances" (ai npóxat odoiat) are 
said to be “without 66vapic”. Presumably, the extension of the term d0vapic beyond the sen- 
sible realm into the intelligible realm, noted at the beginning of Meta. © 1, 1045b27-1046a4, 
accounts for the discrepancy between the earlier and the later work. 
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Assuming that there must be at least one and no more than one first 
principle, Alcinous draws on Timaeus, Philebus, and Aristotle’s Metaphysics to 
give an account of its nature. Why does Alcinous accept—seemingly against 
the very texts he cites—that, for example, the Demiurge is the Good and 
the Good has will and the Unmoved Mover bestows order on the heavenly 
intellect? I believe we can begin to discern Alcinous’s reasoning in the first 
line after our passage, where the perfection of the first principle is empha- 
sized: ‘self-perfect’ (that is, deficient in no respect); “ever-perfect’ (that is, 
always perfect); and ‘all-perfect’ (that is, perfect in all respects). The first 
principle of all must be perfect, as Aristotle argued against Pythagoreans 
and Speusippus, because the perfect cannot arise, that is, be caused by, 
the imperfect." So a universal and unique cause of all properties or per- 
fections must itself be unqualifiedly perfect. Is will, that is, rational will 
(BobAnotc), a perfection? It is, evidently, for Plato's Demiurge.” So insofar 
as the Demiurge can be said to be the first principle of all, that principle 
must have will. 

Why, then, does this first principle, being good and, as Plato says, *un- 
grudging” (do06voc)," not endow all possible perfections on everything 
that he makes? To answer this question, Alcinous appeals to the prin- 
ciple that the first god “benefits things according to their capacity."^ To 
argue that, say, cats do not have rational will because they do not possess the 
capacity for receiving it, puts the question back one step. Why do they not 
have this capacity? Presumably, the seemingly circular response is that they 
do not have it because the Form of Cat does not have it and so anything 
instantiating that Form will lack rational will. The circularity is removed 
or at least mitigated, however, if we stipulate that if cats had rational wills, 
then cats would be human beings. So if there are to be animals other than 
human beings—a possibility shown to be actual by the existence of such 
animals—then there will be animals without the relevant capacity.” 

This rationale for making the Demiurge the first principle runs up 
against the explicit denial in Republic that truth and knowledge are the 
Good, rather than merely ‘goodlike’ (&ya00&191]) .? Alcinous says that god 
is the Good because he is the source of all good. This is the same sort of 
reasoning he uses for identifying the Demiurge with truth. In addition, 


71. See Meta. ^ 7, 1072b35-1073a2. Cf. a 1, 993b26-31. 

72. See Tim. 29E3, 30A2. The Demiurge has good will because he is good. He has will be- 
cause he is the cause of creatures with will. Cf. 30D1-31A1. 

73. See Tim. 29E1-3. 

74. See Dodds (1933; 2nd ed. 1963, 273-74), who supplies numerous citations for this 
principle within the Platonic tradition, though none earlier than Philo of Alexandria. See also 
Whittaker 1990, 104, who adds references to Proclus, In. Tim. 1.975, to which PT 1.83.12—-85.5 
should be added. 

75. See Tim. 37D1-2: ka0ónep obv adtd toyyávst Giov dí6iov Sv, Kai 165e 16 nav o6toc 
gig Sova éneyeípnos toobtov dzoceAsiv. (So, then, just as it [the paradigm] is an eternal 
Living Animal, the Demiurge tried to make the cosmos in this way like it as much as possible.) 
The cosmos, that is, is to be a temporalized copy of the eternal Living Animal. 


76. Rep. 509A3. 
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insofar as we take truth to be a name for the Forms, and insofar as these are 
cognitively identical with the Demiurge, itis even more difficult to maintain 
that the Good and the Demiurge are identical if the Good is explicitly held 
to be ‘above’ the Forms.” No doubt, Alcinous will be relying on a passage 
from Philebus where Socrates says, 


So, if we are not able to capture that which is good in one idea, let us get at 
it with three, with beauty and commensurability and truth, and say that we 
would be most correct to treat these as in a way one and responsible for what 
is in the mixture [of the elements of the good life], and that itis owing to this 
being god that it becomes so.” 


Emphasizing at the beginning of the passage that different ways of indicating 
the first principle of all do not imply multiplicity or complexity in it, Alcinous 
can appeal to the Philebus passage to support a conflation of the locus of 
truth (i.e., the Demiurge) and the Idea of the Good.” The important term 
otov (*in a way") will, then, be glossed as the claim that if A causes B, then A 
is “in a way" B. So the first principle of all, as cause of all, is in a way all things. 

This resolution of the tension caused by conflating the Demiurge and 
the Idea of the Good still leaves us with the Unmoved Mover. The real 
problem here is not, I believe, in concocting an interpretation of the argu- 
ment of Aristotle's Metaphysics according to which the Unmoved Mover acts 
in some way not only as a final cause but also as an efficient cause.?? Such 
a view is not groundless. The problem is rather with the fact that the Un- 
moved Mover, like the Demiurge, is an intellect, or, if we like, intellection. 
Actually, there are two facets of this problem. First, if the first principle is an 
intellect, it is, as Aristotle says, intelligible to itself. But to say that the Good 
is intelligible is, it seems, to make it into an essence, or oboía, whereas 
Plato has Socrates say explicitly that the Good is 'above' essence. Second, 
if the first principle is doing the work of the Demiurge, contemplating the 
Living Animal that contains all the Forms of living things, then in addition 
to the duality of thinker and object of thought this creates, there is the 
multiplicity of the many objects of thinking.?' These objects or Forms are, 
then, thoughts in the divine intellect.” 


77. See Baltes 1997, 12-15, for an abundance of references to the Middle Platonists who 
make this identification. 

78. Plato, Phil. 65A1—5: Odkobv si uÀ uà SvvepEOa iéa tò àyaO00v Onpsboat oov 
TPloi Aaóvtec, kóAAet KAI ovuuetpia koi dAm0sío, Aéyouev óc toðto otov £v ópOórax' dv 
aitiacaiped’ àv tov £v tÅ OUpmEiEEL, xod 81% TODTO Ós iyaO0v Ov ToLMbtHY abti]v yeyovévat. 

79. He can also appeal to the fact that in Lg. go4A Plato refers to the Demiurge as “king” 
(Bao. góc), whereas in Rep. 509D, it is the Idea of the Good that is taken to be king. Cf. Second 
Ep. 312E1—4. 

80. Contra Witt 1937, 122-44. See Gerson 2005, 200-204. 

81. Cf. Didask. 166.40ff. Whittaker (= 12.1 Dillon). 

82. See Didask. 153.6 Whittaker (= 3.2 Dillon); cf. 163.14-15 (= 9.1); 163.30-31 (= 9.2); 
164.29-30 (= 10.3); 169.39-40 (= 14.3). Alcinous uses the terms voýosıç and vońuata for 
the Ideas. This seems to involve a direct contradiction of the claim in Parm.132B3-7 that a 
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There is no doubt that all parties to this dispute would agree that the 
putative explanans of everything must itself not be among the explananda. 
One drastic way out is to hold that plurality as such is not among the things 
needing to be explained. In that case, the plurality that seems unavoidable 
in an intellectual first principle would be no problem at all. Apart from the 
Atomists, I am not aware of any philosophers in antiquity who took this 
approach. It is reasonably clear that all Platonists follow Plato in maintain- 
ing that no plurality is without a causal explanation that is ultimately the 
first principle of all. The reasoning is that any plurality—even a minimal 
plurality of two things—requires minimal complexity in each, that is, there 
must be a distinction between each individual being and the kind of thing 
it is.? In Republic we learn that both ‘components,’ being or existence and 
essence, are explained by the Idea of the Good, the first principle of all.“ 
We will return to this important issue, but for the moment we may suppose 
that Alcinous is not tempted to allow an unaccountable plurality in the first 
principle.” 

How, then, to account for the apparent plurality in the first principle? 
Alcinous, remarkably, seems to adduce the first hypothesis of the second 


Form is not a vonua. The argument that Parmenides provides—an argument that Plato seems 
to believe is decisive—is that a Form is an ontological entity, whose hypothesized role in ex- 
plaining identity in difference could not be filled if a Form were a thought. Rather, a Form is 
the object of thinking, tò vooúpevov or tò vontov. The point is of considerable importance 
in deciding whether multiplicity is irremovable from a divine intellect thereby making it un- 
suitable as a first principle of all. Cf. Plotinus, Enn. V 9, 7.14-16, where the Platonic point is 
explicitly affirmed. That Alcinous's view is a Middle Platonic commonplace may be inferred 
from the testimony of Aëtius, De placitis reliquiae 288.2—6 Diels: 6 è 0206 vos £o TOD KOGLOD, 
7 68 HAN 10 Onoxe(ugvov yevéost xoà qOopó, iéa 68 oboa AoGpatos £v toig vorjuact koi 
tais qa. vvacoíoi TOD 0gob. (God is the intellect of the cosmos, matter is that which underlies 
generation and corruption, and the Idea is an immaterial substance in the thoughts and im- 
pressions of God.) 

83. So Parm. 142B5-7. Cf. Crat. 423E1-5. 

84. Rep. 509B7-8: GAAG Kai tò sivaí te Kai tr|v Oboiav br’ Exeivov [the Good] abtoic 
mpoosivat. Given this passage, it seems that the criticism of pluralists in Soph. 243D-244B, 
namely, that they do not explain what ‘real’ means when they say, for example, that the hot 
and the cold are real or have sivat, can be adumbrated as maintaining that the reason why 
pluralists need to give an explanation for their claim that hot and cold are real is that ‘realness’ 
and ‘hotness’ or ‘coldness’ indicate two facts about each of these. But there is an additional 
fact, namely, that each is a unity or one, albeit a qualified unity. And a qualified unity, like 
any imperfect representation, is only explained by a perfect or unqualified unity. See Didask. 
165.27-34 Whittaker (= 10.5 Dillon), where this is perhaps what Alcinous is alluding to in ap- 
pealing to the ascent to the Good in Symp. 210A-D. 

85. See Didask 169.32-35 Whittaker (= 14.3 Dillon), where Alcinous claims that the world 
is both generated and everlasting. Proclus, /n Tim. 1.219.2-19, who is recounting Albinus's 
(i.e., Alcinous's) position, gives the reason for the causal dependence of that which does not 
come to be in time as its being “from multiple and dissimilar parts," that is, from its complex- 
ity. Proclus claims further, In Tim. 1.277.8-10, that Crantor, a younger associate of Polemo, 
argued that in Timaeus the cosmos is generated just in the sense that it is heteroexplicable 
(Ós an’ aitiag GANS napayóuevov). No temporal generation is thereby implied. 
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part of Plato’s Parmenides on behalf of the claim that first principle is, owing 
to its absolute simplicity, above qualification in any way: 


God is ineffable and graspable only by the intellect, as we have said, since he 
is neither genus, nor species, nor differentia, nor does he possess any attrib- 
utes, neither bad (for it is improper to utter such a thought), nor good (for 
he would be thus by participation in something, to wit, goodness), nor indif- 
ferent (for neither is this in accordance with the concept we have of him), 
nor yet qualified (for he is not endowed with quality, nor is his peculiar per- 
fection due to qualification) nor unqualified (for he is not deprived of any 
quality which might accrue to him). Further, he is not a part of anything, nor 
is he in the position of being a whole which has parts, nor is he identical with 
anything nor different from anything; for no attribute is proper to him, in 
virtue of which he could be distinguished from other things. Also, he neither 
moves anything, nor is he himself moved. (trans. Dillon, slightly modified)*® 


As Dillon points out in his commentary, this passage is important evidence 
for the metaphysical interpretation of the second part of Plato’s Parmenides, 
an interpretation that, as we have seen, can already be found in the Old 
Academy." Alcinous denies that the first principle can be qualified in any 
way. For this reason, neither of any pair of contraries can be attributed to it. 
We will return to the general topic of negative theology within the Platonic 
tradition. For now, the principal point concerns the reason for the denial 
of properties. It would seem that Alcinous is following Parmenides 139B4— 
E6 in denying that the first principle is “identical with anything or different 
from anything." As Plato argues in this passage, the hypothesized one is 
neither identical with nor different from itself. By contrast, in the second 
hypothesis, the complexity of the one hypothesized is a necessary condition 
for its existence. A consequence of this complexity is that this one is both 
identical with and different from itself.*? 

Alcinous is thus led to hold that the first principle is absolutely simple 
and yet it is also an intellect that seems to endow it with irreducible com- 
plexity.” He does not bother to add, for example, that the first principle 
neither is nor is not thinking, which would seem to be a claim parallel to 


86. Didask. 165.5-16 Whittaker (= 10.4 Dillon): "Appntog 8' żon Kai và uóvo Anntóc, 
as £ipntau, &nei ote yévoc éotiv oŬte cidoc ote óuxpopá, GAA’ o608 couépnké TL abt, 
ote KaKdv (od yàp Huts TOTO éineiv), odtE &yaðóv (Kate uevoyT|v YEP tivoc EoTAL OLTOG 
Kai uáota &ya 06cm toc), CTE diqpopov (0088 yàp TODTO Kate TH &vvoiav abtob), o'te 
Tov (ob yàp zow»0év got KAI HNO notótntog TOLODTOV AmOTETEAEGLEVOV), OUTE Torov 
(ob yàp éotépytat tod nordv Eivat EmPOAAOVTOS TIVOS ATH xot0)- OTE uépog ttvóc, o6te 
ag SAov £yov tive uèpn, ote Gote tabtdv twi Elva T] Etepov- obõèv yap abt ovUBEPNKE, 
kað’ 6 S6vatat TOV GAL@V y opioOrvat- oce KiIvEl OUTE KiVETTAL. 

87. See Dodds 1928; Whittaker 1969, 96ff.; Dillon 1993, 107-9. 

88. See Parm. 143A4-B8. See Whittaker 1969, 99-100. 

89. Cf. Didask. 165.34-166.7 Whittaker (= 10.7 Dillon), where Alcinous argues that god is 
partless because he is absolutely ‘prior.’ If this indicates causal priority, then Alcinous is express- 
ing the core Platonic position. But Alcinous also seems to assume that if god is incorporeal, 
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that of the denial of any other pair of contraries to it. The denial of thinking 
follows from the denial of any properties; but this does not mean that the 
first principle cannot be identical with thinking, that is, as its being. This is 
Aristotle's argument.” Yet it seems that what thinking is requires the com- 
plexity consequent upon the plurality of intelligible objects. Further, though 
this is a point that Alcinous apparently does not notice, if the primal god 
is acting demiurgically in bestowing order on nature by using the Forms, it 
would seem that the divine mind is cognizable just insofar as we can know 
the essence of things. That it is 'graspable by the intellect’ seems to suggest 
as much, unless this grasping is supposed to indicate something else.” 

There is a tantalizing passage at the beginning of the chapter that on 
the surface at least suggests a distinction between a primary intellect and 
something that has a prior existence to it: 


Since intellect is superior to soul, and superior to potential intellect there is 
actualized intellect, which cognizes everything simultaneously and eternally, 
and finer than this again is the cause of this and whatever it is that has an 
existence still prior to these, this it is that would be the primal god, being the 
cause of the eternal activity of the intellect of the whole heaven. It acts on 
this while remaining itself unmoved, as does the sun on vision, when this is 
directed towards it, and as the object of desire moves desire, while remaining 
motionless itself. In just this way will this intellect move the intellect of the 
whole heaven. (trans. Dillon)” 


This primal god is said to be both an intellect and prior to the intellect pos- 
sessed by the soul of the universe.? The question of why intellect generates 
intellect (or soul with intellect) and not something inferior to itself leaps 
out at us. More important, if the actual or agent intellect cognizes all that 


then he is simple because ‘parts’ refer to the extensive parts of a body. He seems to think that 
absolute causal priority coincides with immateriality or incorporeality. 

90. Perhaps Alcinous is alluding to the Aristotelian argument that the Unmoved Mover 
must be not a vovc but rather vórnoic when he says that god is either voog or vogpóv. See 
163.32-33 Whittaker (= 9.3 Dillon). As Dillon (99) notes, the distinction is hardly perspicu- 
ous, though if Alcinous is taking vogpóv as a kind of synonym for vonotc, the motive to protect 
the absolute simplicity of the first principle would be evident. 

91. See Whittaker 1990, 105 ad loc. Whittaker's references to Phdr. 247C7-8 and Tim. 
28A1-2 do not solve the problem for Alcinous, for in these passages Plato is talking about 
cognition of Forms, not of a simple first principle. 

92. Didask. 164.18-27 Whitaker (= 10.2 Dillon): 'Exei 88 woxtig voóc &ugivov, vod 68 tob 
£v 6ovápiet 6 Kat’ £vàpyevav rávta voðv Kai Cua Kai det Toto 68 KAAA{@V 6 aito toÓtoo 
kai Snep Gv ëT dvotépw tobt@v KPéTTHKEV, obtoc AV Ein ó TPAtOS Osóc, aitioc ónápyov tod 
Geil évepyeiv TH và too obUMAVTOS OLpavod. "Evepyei 68 Akivyntos, AdTOS dv eic TobTOV, ÓG 
Kai 6 f(Aiog eig tHV ópaoiv, Stav adit xpoofAénn Kai og TS òpektòv kivei trjv óps&w 
axivytov brdpyov: ota ye Ù kai ObTOG 6 vobc xiwijost TOV VODV TOD GbpLTAVTOS obpavob. 
Cf. Aristotle, On Philosophy, fr. 16 Ross. 

93. Cf. Plato, Phil. 22C6, where Bsïov vovv is taken by some to indicate that the first prin- 
ciple of all, the Good, is an intellect. 
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is intelligible eternally, how does it differ from the primal god? As we saw, 
the primal intellect, if it is identical with the primary god, is eternally en- 
gaged in the activity of thinking its own thoughts.” If, indeed, the primary 
god is an intellect, then why does Alcinous use the words in referring to 
it “whatever it is that has an existence still prior to these"?? And why is it 
ineffable? 

One possible explanation for this ambivalence is that Alcinous has in 
mind throughout his exposition the pregnant aside in T?maeus: 


We are not now to speak of the first principle or principles of all things—or 
whatever is the right term—if only because of the difficulty of explaining what 
we think by our present method of exposition.” 


Alcinous is certainly not unaware of Aristotle's account of Plato's first prin- 
ciple or principles (the One and the Indefinite Dyad), or of the superordi- 
nate position of the Idea of the Good in Republic." The Didaskalikos is, after 


94. See above, n. 56. 

95. Cf. Simplicius, In De caelo 485.19-23: 6t1 yàp Evvoet TL od on£p TOV voOv kai Ti oboíov 
6 'ApioxotéAmgc, SHAc ETI npóc toig TEpact TOd Mep eoyfis BiA (ouo co«óc eindv, Sti ó Besòs T| 
vobc &oxww Ñ Kai &xékeivá tt toO vod (that Aristotle thought that there is something above 
intellect or substance is clear from the end of his book On Prayer where he says clearly that god 
is either intellect or something beyond intellect). See Szlezák 1979b, 212-13, on the various 
interpretations that have been given to this phrase and in particular the reasons for rejecting 
the suggestion that T]...Tj kat cannot indicate exclusive alternatives. See Menn 1992, 552, 
n. 13, who mentions the importance of this fragment, though he takes the words “god is either 
intellect or something beyond intellect" as referring to two views of different philosophers 
(Aristotle and Plato) rather than to two alternatives about which Aristotle is himself unsure. 
This seems to me to be a rather implausible reading of the phrase. Usually when Aristotle is 
expressing the views of different thinkers he will oppose the different groups in a way like this: 
oi pév A€yovotv... oi è A€yovow, vel sim. We have also already seen that Xenocrates (chap. 4, 
n. 62) calls the primal god an intellect. On Alcinous's extensive use of Xenocrates, see Witt 
1937, 14-20. Kramer (19642; 2nd ed., 1967, 110-11) argues for a direct connection between 
the theology of Xenocrates and Alcinous and against the "Verschmelzung von platonischer 
Ideenlehre und aristotelischer Nus-Theologie." 

96. Tim. 48C2-6: tiv pév nepi ånávtov site &pynv site &upy às eite Sty óokei voótov népt 
tò vv ob pytéov, SV Xo uèv ob8év, 81 SE Tò YaAENOV elvat KATH TOV TAPÓVTA TPOTOV THC 
O1£65660v SynA@oat tà 6okobvta. 

97. Cf. Didask 179.34-42 Whittaker (= 27.1 Dillon): ‘E&jj¢ ©’ m kegoX.aíov nepi tv 
NOiKas TH AvSpi eipnuévov Pytéov. TS pev Or tyWGtatov Kai néytotov ayabdv ore 
£bpsiv eto Elvar PdSiov ote ebpóvtac do@akés eic návtaç £koépew: návv yoðv dAtyotc 
TOV YVOPILOV xoi toic ye rpookpi0ciot tfi; epi TOD &yaO000 AKpodoEemMe LETESMKE- TO LEVTOL 
Métepov ayabdy, ef tig AKpIBAs abtod tà ovyypáuuata &voAápor, &x(0gxo èv TH motun 
Kai Pew@piatod rpdtov &ya000, ónep Beóv te xoà VObV TOV npõtov TpOGayopEboat ğv tic. (We 
must next deal summarily with the ethical doctrines of Plato. The most valuable and greatest 
good he considered to be neither easy to discover, nor, when discovered, to be such as to be 
safely revealed to all. Certainly he only imparted his views on the Good to a very small group 
of associates and to those he had chosen to hear his lecture on the Good. However, if one ex- 
amines his works with care, one will see that he placed the good for us in the knowledge and 
contemplation of the primal Good, which one may term god and the primal intellect. [trans. 
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all, an introductory work, and the above passage could understandably be 
taken as providing an honorable excuse for refraining from this most dif- 
ficult topic, apart from Alcinous's rather curious use of the first hypothesis 
of the second part of Parmenides. Nevertheless, it is one thing to decline to 
discuss an obscure topic in an introductory work; it is another to take the 
simplified route of conflating the Demiurge and the Unmoved Mover with 
the first principle.” 

What we may call for now the “tension” in Alcinous’s interpretation 
of Plato’s first principle as, on the one hand, an intellect thinking all the 
Forms, and, on the other, an ineffable and simple cause is evident in his 
summary account of Platonic ethics. This account, like that of virtually all 
later Platonists, takes as the first principle of ethics or, rather, the primary 
injunction, to “assimilate oneself to the divine.” The explicit means of 
the assimilation in the Theaetetus text is “to become just and pious with 
wisdom.”!” Alcinous seems to understand the injunction to be based on 
the Platonic claims that virtue is sufficient for happiness and that virtue is 
knowledge. 


If one examines his [Plato’s] works with care, one will see that he placed the 
good for us in the knowledge and contemplation of the primal good, which 
one may term god and the primal intellect. (trans. Dillon)?! 


Happiness, he considered not to be found in human goods, but in the divine 
and blessed ones. For this reason he asserted that truly philosophical souls 


Dillon, slightly modified]) See Dillon 1993, 166-67, who, while questioning whether this pas- 
sage is in fact a reference to Plato's lecture on the Good, also refers to a parallel in Proclus, /n 
Parm. 688.10ff. Steel, which seems to support the story that only a hardcore of Platonic adepts 
stayed to hear the entire lecture. The story is found in Aristoxenus, Harm. 2.20.16-31.3, Mac- 
ran (= Aristotle, On the Good, Ross 1955, 111). The most remarkable feature of this passage 
from Alcinous is the explicit identification of the Good with an intellect. 

98. See Aëtius, ap. Stobaeus, 1.37.6-15 Wachsmuth: IIA&vov 68 tò Ev, TÒ uovogu&c, TO 
povaðıkóv, TO óvvog Sv, vàyaOó6v. návta 68 và TOLADTA tv òvouátov eic TOV vobv OTEKSEL. 
vous obv 6 Ozóc, ycpiotóv EiS0¢-T0 88 YOPLOTOV dkov£o0o tò å&uyèc náong LANs Kai unõevì 
TOV OMUATIKOV OLLLMETAEYHEVOV, LINDE TH nano tjs POCEWS OVETAVEG. (For Plato [god is] 
the One, uniform, unitary, really real, and the Good. All of these names Plato applies to Intel- 
lect. God is, then, Intellect, a separate Form. Understand that being separate means being 
unmixed with all matter and unconnected with any bodily entities, and not experiencing any- 
thing of the things that natural things experience.) This was no doubt a commonplace among 
many Platonists. See Fronterotta 2008 on the configurations produced by Plutarch, Alcinous, 
and Plotinus for the Demiurge, Unmoved Mover, and the first principle of all, especially with 
an aim of preserving providence. 

99. See Plato, Tht. 176A-B; Rep. 6013A—B; Phd. 82A—C; Phdr. 248A; Lg. 716C. See Lavec- 
chia 2006 for a thorough study of these texts; for a brief survey of the course of this idea in 
Platonism, see 294-96. 

100. Tht. 176B2-3. 

101. Didask. 179.41-42 Whittaker (= 27.1 Dillon): tò pévtot fjnétepov àyaðóv, et tic 
GAKpIBGs abtod tà ovyypápuuata åàvatáßor, étiEto £v tH énmiotýun Kai Osopía tod rpatov 
ayabod, Gnep Osdv te xoà vobv TOV npõtov TPOGMyopEboa Cv TIC. 
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are filled with great and marvelous things and that after the dissolution of 
the body...they would become capable of grasping the nature of all that is 
rational. (trans. Dillon)! 


The two passages taken together reveal the problem. If the knowledge or 
wisdom that constitutes the assimilation to the divine is to be knowledge of 
the nature of the good, then it is one thing if this good is the Demiurge or 
Unmoved Mover and the knowledge is of the ‘thoughts,’ that is, the Forms 
in his intellect. It is quite another if this good is an ineffable first principle, 
subject of the negative theology of the first hypothesis of the second part of 
Parmenides. How, in this case, could our good consist in the knowledge of 
that which is unknowable? 

One might suppose that this problem is Plato’s as much as it is Alci- 
nous’s. Supposing that Plato did in fact wish to make the Idea of the Good 
a superordinate first principle ‘beyond essence,’ how would knowing the 
Forms amount to knowing this principle? Indeed, how could this princi- 
ple be known if it is above essence; though it provides ‘knowability’ to the 
Forms, it is itself evidently not knowable. And yet knowing what, say, the 
Form of Justice is, seems not only distinct from knowing that justice is good, 
but also prior to that. If this is so, what more does one know when one 
knows that justice is good? 

The process of assimilation includes the acquisition of some sort of 
knowledge and the actual practice of the virtues based on this knowledge. 
But the goal of these is a distinct achievement, the result of the assimi- 
lation process. One actually becomes divine as a result of the theoretical 
achievement of knowledge and the practical application of it. If this result 
is only achievable postmortem, as Plato seems to think, the point remains 
the same.’ If this is so, there is a considerable difference between identify- 
ing the good with the Demiurge/Unmoved Mover and identifying it with a 
superordinate, superintelligible first principle. In the former case, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the assimilation is distinct from the knowledge and from the 
practices of virtue; in the latter, one is at least in a position to raise the ques- 
tion about the transformative result of the intellectual and moral exercises. 
That is, exactly how do knowledge and virtue make one the same as god? 


102. Didask. 180.16-28 Whittaker (= 27.9 Dillon): Trjv 88 sbdatpoviav ook £v toig 
àvOponívoig f]ytito eivai toig dyaOoig GAA’ £v toig Oríotg te kai uakapíoig Bev SÀ 
Koi LEyGho@v t£ Kai Üaopaoíov tas TO ÖVTI PIAOOÓPOLG voyxàc EPacKEV ÅVAUÉOTOVG koi 
feta THV TOD oópuatog dSidAvoIW cuovg£otíoug Osoi ywwopévag KAI OLELTEPITOAOKOaSG Koi 
TO tfj; GANOsiac mediov Oempévac, éneizep Kai èv và Chv spievto tfjg émiotyuNs adtod 
Kai tiv énitiSevotv adtod npoetinwv, åP’ fg Sonep ti Supa yoyfis ExkaOnpapévovs Kai 
&vaGonupricavrag ATOAAGLEVOV te KAI ATOTLPAODLEVOV KPEiTtOV Sv ocGgo0oi popíov 
òuuátov, SoVatods yíveo0o1 £ropé&ac001 THs TOD AOYIKOD NAVTÒG PLoEWGS. 

103. At Didask. 178.1-12 (= 25.3 Dillon) Alcinous references the Recollection Argument 
from Phaedo that the immortality of the soul is shown from our preembodied knowledge of 
Forms. Alcinous does not contradict Plato in maintaining that embodied ¿motńun is possible, 
though this passage provides the grounds for a response to radical skepticism. For some gen- 
eral remarks on assimilation in Middle Platonism, see Tarrant 1993, 144-47. 
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Many scholars have uncritically supposed that Plato maintained that 
acquiring philosophical knowledge of the virtues makes one a ‘better’ per- 
son and that that is what assimilation to the divine means. Apart from the 
dubious assumption that the practice of the virtues is not possible without 
the knowledge or that the knowledge guarantees the practice, it is hard to 
see why becoming a wise and virtuous human being is thought to make one 
the same as the divine. Gods are not virtuous; they are beyond virtue.’™ The 
divide between the human and the divine is actually unquestioned by Plato. 
On the other hand, the process of assimilation is taken by him to be the 
recovery of that which we already are. One of the primary characteristics 
of the divine that divides it from us is immortality. When in Timaeus, we are 
exhorted to embrace the philosophical life, this is in order to achieve im- 
mortality." The immortality that is an achievement is evidently not the im- 
mortality that is an endowment. The latter, as argued for in Phaedo, belongs 
to philosophers and nonphilosophers alike. The achievement is rather the 
active identification with what we are really, namely, immortal souls.!?? 

The issue might seem to be precisely whether Plato means to assert that 
assimilation to divinity is assimilation to the Good or One as first principle 
or to the life of the Demiurge as second principle. What I do not think Plato 
can mean is what Alcinous takes to be the case, namely, that assimilation 
is to the Demiurge as first principle and thereby identical with the Good. 
The acquisition or recovery of knowledge and the practice of virtue are 
means to immortalization because they lead to our recognition that our 
identity is an intellectual one. As is stressed in Republic, the highest cogni- 
tive achievement is found in seeing the connection between the Good and 
the Forms." So assimilation to divinity consists in the recognition of the 
unity of the Forms as produced by the Good. This is, presumably, what the 
Demiurge does eternally. Since knowing is an identification of knower and 
known, the assimilation becomes a recognition that the Good is one. It is 
also, on Aristotle's evidence, a recognition that the Good is the One, that 
the One is virtually what I am really or ideally.'? 

The reason why the practice of true virtue, as opposed to mere behav- 
ior with ulterior motives, is constitutive of assimilation is that in the prac- 
tice of true virtue, for Plato, reason rules. And reason is impersonal in the 
sense that one who acts on the basis of reason excludes as a decisive motive 


104. This is the position that the Stoics rejected in holding that divine and human virtue 
were identical. See SVF 1.529, 564; 3.149, 245-52. But itis a position shared by Aristotle. See 
EN 7.1.1145a25-27. 

105. See Tim. 41C-D, goC. Cf. Aristotle, ENK 7, 1177b33. 

106. See Sedley 1997. 

107. See Rep. 511B3-Ca2. 

108. See Rep. 509B8-9, where the use of the term 86vajug in the representation of the 
Good cannot mean that it has potency, that is, that it is lacking or unfilled in any way. To say 
that it means “power” also cannot be right if power indicates an active potency. The claim that 
the Good is virtually all things is reinforced by its identification with the One. 
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idiosyncratic or personal appetites or emotions. One who is just, say, for the 
right reason is one who identifies his own good with the Good simpliciter 
just as one who arrives at what he believes is the correct answer to a math- 
ematical question by reasoning arrives at the correct answer simpliciter. So, 
as one becomes virtuous, one “becomes one out of many.” 1° 

On this analysis, assimilation to the Demiurge and the Unmoved Mover 
is assimilation to that which imitates the One or Good by knowing the first 
principle of all in the only way it can be known, that is, by knowing all that 
is knowable, namely, all the Forms. To conflate the Demiurge or Unmoved 
Mover with the Good is, at best, to avoid the identification of the Good with 
the One, since, as we have seen, although Demiurge and Unmoved Mover 
are in a way each one, they are each not unqualifiedly one. This is certainly 
the case for someone like Alcinous who does take the Unmoved Mover to 
be the Demiurge as opposed to one who wishes to argue that the Unmoved 
Mover is actually unlike the Demiurge because it is perfectly one whereas 
the Demiurge is not. “Assimilation to divinity” is emblematic of Platonic 
ethics for virtually all Platonists in the way that, for example, the “Golden 
Rule” is emblematic of Judeo-Christian ethics for many. This being the case, 
it is important that the nature of the assimilation be understood correctly. 
And this, I contend, is not done if Plato’s metaphysical hierarchy is not 
articulated properly. 

Alcinous, in a way, recognizes the main point when he argues that assimi- 
lation to the divine is not assimilation to god ‘above the heavens’ but to god 
‘in the heavens.'!? The former does not possess virtue; only the latter does. 
The latter is, evidently, the intellect of the World Soul.’ So Alcinous has 
grasped that imitation is not of the first principle, but since he identifies the 
first principle with the Demiurge and the Unmoved Mover, he misses what 
I maintain is the intended meaning of the Platonic exhortation. Alcinous, 
like Plutarch, struggles to conceive of the Platonic first principle of all in a 
way that preserves both its metaphysical primacy and its ultimate explana- 
tory role in uniüng the elements of UP. 


109. See Rep. 443E1: va yevóugvov k TOAA@V (having become one from many). 
Cf. 554D9-10 and Phd. 8547-8, where philosophy exhorts the soul abdtiv 88 eig aùtÀv 
GUAAÉyeo901 Kai àOpotGec0oa (‘to collect and gather itself together’). Superficially, *becom- 
ing one out of many" is just the rule of reason in the soul. But it is the identification of the self 
with the rational part of the soul that characterizes the philosopher and sets him apart from 
one in whom reason rules for the sake of the composite human being with which he identifies 
himself. 

110. See Didask. 181.44-45 Whittaker (= 28.3 Dillon). 

111. See Dillon 1993, 106-7. 
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Numenius of Abamea 


Numenius of Apamea, the Syrian city on the bank of the Orontes, prob- 
ably flourished in the second century of the Christian era. Even this scrap 
of biographical knowledge is tenuous. It is based on a famous reference in 
Clement of Alexandria's Stromates where he quotes Numenius as asking the 
question, "What is Plato other than Moses speaking Attic Greek?"! Since 
Clement wrote this work about the turn of the second century, the dating is 
really only a terminus ad quem, though there are no earlier references to 
him of which we are aware. If Proclus's account of the opinions of Platonists 
follows chronological order, one of his references to Numenius is followed 
by a reference to Atticus, a Platonist who flourished around 180 CE. So a 
floruit for Numenius in the middle of the second century is not unlikely. 
There is really very little else that we know about his life or about those 
with whom he studied. One of the most tantalizing bits of information we 
have about him is the remark in Porphyry's Life of Plotinus that Plotinus had 
been accused by some from Greece—that is, from Athens—of “plagiariz- 
ing” (5nofiAAec0o1) Numenius.? Whatever truth there is in this charge, it 
should certainly encourage us in the hypothesis that Numenius had some 
substantial role to play in the development of Platonism.? 


1. This is found in book 1, chap. 22 of the Stromates of Clement. Throughout this chapter 
I will use the collection of the fragments of Numenius by Des Places. See fr. 8.14: ti yap &cxi 
ITA&xov fj Mooris &cxuiGov. I will return to the significance of this below. 

2. See Porphyry, Life of Plotinus 17.1—2. 

3. This remark by Porphyry also indicates that some one hundred years after Numenius, 
philosophers in Athens were taking note of the leading philosopher in Rome and making 
judgments about him in relation to an earlier philosopher of Apamea. The philosophers 
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Some philosophers after Numenius referred to him as a Platonist; some 
referred to him as a Pythagorean.* The contemporary scholarly classifica- 
tions of him as a neo-Pythagorean or a proto-Neoplatonist seem to indicate 
not much more than ignorance about his sources.” There is one important 
fragment of his work On the Goodin which Numenius offers what he takes to 
be a Platonic account of the incorporeality of being, adding that if his own 
views are taken not to agree with those of Plato, then he would insist that 
they agree with those of Pythagoras.® But in implicitly taking Plato to be a 
Pythagorean, Numenius is doing nothing more than following Aristotle.’ 

As H. J. Kramer has argued, many of the Pythagorean features of Nume- 
nius’s philosophy seem to have an Old Academic source, especially in the 
works of Xenocrates.* And in an extremely influential early paper, E. R. 
Dodds sought to discover the source of the so-called Neoplatonic interpre- 
tation of Plato in the Pythagoreanism of Numenius, and a century earlier 
in Moderatus.? 

The work of Numenius for which we have the largest number of frag- 
ments is, fortunately, also his most important for my thesis. This is a work 
titled On the Good, portions of which are preserved for us verbatim in Euse- 
bius’s Preparatio evangelica. In this work, evidently written in six books, Nu- 
menius offers his understanding of Plato’s Idea of the Good. Nothing in the 
fragments we possess suggests that he is thinking of Plato’s public lecture 
on the Good, but then there is also nothing to indicate that he thought that 
such a lecture contained anything other than what could be gotten from 
the dialogues, the letters, and Aristotle’s testimony. 


whom we tend to think of as islands of thought in antiquity were probably connected with 
each other at a level of communication we can scarcely imagine. 

4. Platonist: Porphyry, Iamblichus, Proclus; Pythagorean: Nemesius, the Christian Origen, 
Calcidius. Both Platonist and Pythagorean: Longinus. For a salutary skepticism regarding the 
attribution of ‘neo-Pythagoreanism’ to Numenius, see Centrone 2000, 168. 

5. See Tarrant 1993, 148-77, on the ‘neo-Pythagorean’ Moderatus (first century CE) 
as a source for Numenius. Tarrant is keen to show that a metaphysical hierarchy is a well- 
established feature of interpretations of Plato’s Parmenides long before Plotinus. Along similar 
lines see De Vogel 1953, 43-50. See Bechtle 2000 on a relatively new line of investigation of 
pre-Plotinian *Neoplatonism.' It is worth noting that Moderatus and Alcinous can hardly be 
supposed to be dependent on Antiochus; rather, their Platonism surely has sources in the 
undocumented period after the Old Academy and before the first century BCE. Presumably, 
these sources are to be found in and among the rather misleadingly called ‘neo-Pythagoreans.’ 

6. Fr. 7.4-7 Des Places. 

7. Meta. A 6, 987a29-31, where Aristotle says that Plato followed the Italians (i.e., Pythago- 
reans) in many respects, but added some distinctive doctrines of his own. 

8. See Kramer 19642, 63-92. 

9. See Dodds 1928. Numenius, in his work On the Divergence of Academics from Plato, fr. 24.5- 
12 Des Places, says that Speusippus and Xenocrates and Polemo “maintained for the most 
part the identical character of Plato's teachings” (tò 7190¢ SlETtEtVETO OTOV SOYLAT@V oyeðòv 
Sù tadt6v), though he adds that they did “detach themselves from Plato on many issues and 
tortured the sense of others" (sic ye TGAAG noray napoXoovtec, Ta 5E OTPEBAODVTES). 
I take this to indicate (a) fidelity to UP, and (b) diversity in the positive construct out of it. 
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On the Good 


We may start with one of the more remarkable features of Numenius's 
approach to Plato. I have already mentioned his apparent belief that Plato 
was essentially a Pythagorean and at least in harmony with the Old Testament, 
in the person of Moses. In the first fragment we have of this work, Numenius 
remarks on the agreement of Brahmins, Jews, Magi [Zoroastrians], and 
Egyptians with Plato.” The ultimate harmony among the ancients is a 
hoary Platonic trope, though Numenius's large claim regarding agreement 
is, I believe, unprecedented, at least in the surviving testimonies regarding 
Platonism. As tempting as it is to speculate on the supposed extent of this 
doctrinal harmony, we really only need to presume that Numenius is refer- 
ring to the fact that the Good is the unique principle of all. Although this 
will require a qualification, one that renders Zoroastrian dualism as apt for 
inclusion in the above list, it is apparently Numenius's starting point. In 
the light of his attempt to make what looks like an appeal to virtually the 
entirety of ancient wisdom as he knew it, it seems safe to say that Numenius 
embraced the Idea of the Good as the starting point for the positive con- 
struction on the basis of UP. Here, though, UP is taken not to be a position 
with a uniquely Pythagorean provenance. 

In the first book of On the Good, we find the identification of the Republic's 
Idea of the Good as the first principle of all. The immaterial realm in which 
the Good dwells is 


something ineffable and indescribable, absolutely alone and divine, 
there where the Good spends its time and revels in its glories, being it- 
self at peace, benevolent, at rest, the gracious commander ensconced upon 
essence. "! 


Though this passage is evidently a sort of meditation on Republic 509Ba, 
there are important additions made. The Good is alive and active, per- 
haps an allusion to the passages in Republic where the Good is “the most 
radiant part of that which is" (100 Gvtocg 16 Pavotatov) and “the happi- 
est of that which is" (tò ebdattovéotatov tov óvtoc).? Numenius uses 
the Stoic term 16 f]yeuovikóv, the leading part of the soul in an animal 
and the mind in an individual human being, for the Good in relation to 
ovota. Here one sees more of a reference to Aristotle's Unmoved Mover, 
who in Metaphysics is said to be a “military leader" (otpatnydc) rather 
than to the Good of Republic.’ As we will see presently, Numenius is in 


10. Fr. 1a Des Places. 

11. Fr. 2.13-16 Des Places: GANG xig Gatos Kai åàSıhyntoc &tey voc épnuta Veoréoioc, 
Oa tod ayabod (6n Statpipat te Kai GyAatat, axo 8& év eiprivy, £v ebpieve(g, TO Ñpeuov, 
tò f]yeuovikóv tÀeo &xoyo0pusevov eri Th OVoTa. 

12. Rep. 518C9, 526E3-4. 

13. See Meta. A 10, 1075a14. Cf. Karamanolis 2006, 143. 
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line with the predominant position of the philosophers discussed in the 
previous chapter in eliding the Good with the Aristotelian first principle 
of all. 

At the end of the fragment, the study (tò uóá0nua) of the Good is said 
to be the study of “what being is” (ti ŝoti tò ðv). Again, we have an 
Aristotelian question (“what is being?"), but not with the Aristotelian answer 
that being is substance or essence (oboía); rather, we have the beginning 
of the Platonic answer that being is *ensconced upon essence or substance" 
(¿noyoúuevov ¿mì tH oboia).!° But somewhat surprisingly, and much later 
in the work in book 6, Numenius describes the Good as “the first intellect 
and being itself" (t6v mp@tov vobv, abtodv).'° Leaving aside for the mo- 
ment the identification of the Good as an intellect, let us focus for now on 
what Numenius wants to say about being itself that is, nevertheless, in some 
sense beyond oboía. There is an important bit of testimony in Proclus's 
Commentary on Timaeusin which he lists Numenius among those who affirm 
“participation among intelligibles, not only among sensibles." What this 
appears to mean according to Proclus is that the Forms participate in the 
Good, whereas sensibles participate in the Forms. As Numenius himself says 
in another fragment from book 6, the Good is the Idea in which the Demi- 
urge, being good, partakes.'? It is insufficient to say that the participation 
of Forms in the Good is simply that which makes each of them itself good. 
For following Plato, Numenius says that the Good is the cause of the being 
of the Forms, not merely the cause of the fact that they possess the property 
of being good.'? 

Numenius says not only that the first principle is aòtoóv, but that it is 
6 Sv, “he who is," evidently—by referencing the book of Exodus—giving 
a reason why he thinks that Plato is Moses speaking Attic Greek.? So we 
must infer that the Forms get their being by participation in that which is 
being itself and whose ‘name’ is being. Moreover, this first principle is ab- 
solutely simple (GAobc), that is, indivisible (pì Suatpetoc).”! Accordingly, 


14. Fr. 2.23 Des Places. 

15. Fr. 2.16 Des Places. 

16. Fr. 17.4 Des Places. Cf. Alcinous, Didask. 164.27 Whittaker (= 10.3 Dillon), and for 
the identification of the first principle as being itself, Plutarch, De Is. 352A, 372F, 373A, 3750, 
and Aétius (Plac. 17.31). Kramer (1964a, 109) traces this back to what he calls the “Xeno- 
cratean tradition.” 

17. Fr. 46c Des Places (= In Tim. 3.33.33-34). 

18. Fr. 20.5-6 Des Places: petovoig tob npótov te kai uóvov. 

19. Fr. 16.3 Des Places: ápkei tò dya0dv obo(ac ivar à py. 

20. Fr. 13.4 Des Places. See Exodus 3:14 in the Hellenistic Greek translation, where God 
calls himself ó Gv. Some scholars have questioned the text of the fragment, though for no 
other reason than that they find it exceedingly odd that a Greek philosopher should charac- 
terize Plato's first principle of all with language drawn from the Old Testament. See, for the 
controversy, Des Places, p. 108, ad loc.; Whittaker 1967; Dillon 1977, 368; Whittaker 1978; 
Tarrant 1979; Burnyeat 2005. 

21. See Fr. 11.12-13 Des Places. 
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Numenius says, Plato claimed that the Good is the One.? The problem this 
leaves us with is how participation in this first principle thus characterized 
is supposed by Numenius to account for the being of each Form, that is, for 
one Form having one ovoia and one Form having another. 

One element of Numenius's response to this problem is found in a dif- 
ficult text regarding the creative power of the Demiurge and the absence of 
such power in the Good: 


For if itis necessary that the first not act demiurgically, then it is necessary to 
believe that the first god is the father of the god that does act demiurgically. 
If, then, we were examining the demiurgic god, in saying that it must exist 
prior, it must be able to make eminently, the course of the argument itself 
would have been reasonable. But if the argument is not about the Demiurge, 
but we are examining the first, it would be impious to say these things; so, 
let us consider them unsaid, since I think the argument takes another trail? 


On the one hand, it is fairly clear that in this passage Numenius is denying 
that the Good is eminently all things, because the Good is not a creator.” 
Indeed, as Numenius tells us a few lines later, the Good is also inactive 
(&pyóc), which certainly shows that it is unlike the second god, the De- 
miurge, who actually orders the cosmos.? So, presumably, eminence is a 
function of creative ability. That which creates or produces must be the 
paradigm of all that is produced. And yet the Good, it seems, is at least the 
paradigm of goodness; it is eminently what the Demiurge is by participa- 
tion. More generally, since the Good is an intellect eternally contemplat- 
ing intelligibles, which are supposed not to compromise its simplicity, one 
would assume that these intelligibles are not different from the Good itself. 


22. Fr. 19.13 Des Places. Numenius says that Plato asserted this as the result of a syllogism 
(ék ovAAOYLOHOD). Since there is no such syllogism in the dialogues, it is tempting to suppose 
that Numenius is referring directly to the account of Plato's lecture on the Good in Aristox- 
enus. Cf. Merlan 1967, 102-3. It is also worth noting that Numenius wrote a treatise titled On 
the Secrets of Plato (epi vov napa ETA&vovi &noppritov) in which he claims that Plato refrained 
from writing on theology because he feared the wrath of Athenians. See fr. 23. No doubt, 
0goXoyía would not be the term that Plato would have used for an account of first principles, 
but that does not mean that Numenius would not have used it. At any rate, what this fragment 
shows is that Numenius did not find it odd that Plato's thoughts on the most important mat- 
ters were not written. 

23. Fr. 12.1-10 Des Places: Kai yàp ote ónptoupyeiv éott ypegóv tòv npóxov Kai tod 
8nuovpyobvtog 8& HEod xpi] Eivat vopitecbar Tatépa tov npóxov Osóv. Ei uèv obv mEpi tod 
önmovpyıkoð Cntoipev, q&okovteg etv tov npótepov oxnáp&avra oUtwMs dv rowiv Éyew 
Siagep6vtwc, £oikvia T] tpóco80c atr yeyovvia &v etr] Tob Aóyov- eL 58 nepi 100 SnULOVpyow 
ui oti 6 Aóyoc, CntobyEv 68 xgpi toO nP@tov, dqootobpaít te Ta Aey0Évva. Kai EoTM LEV 
èkeïva Gppnta, éteru 5é £Aeiv tòv Adyov, &vépo0ev 0npáoasc. See Frede 1987, 1064-65 on 
this passage. 

24. Even though, as we see in fr.15.9, the Good is that "from which the order of the cosmos 
proceeds” (àq ig Ñ te tág 100 kóopov). 

25. In fact, the Demiurge is also a “lawgiver” (vouoOétng, fr. 13.6) and “commanding” 
(Ryeuoveiv, 14), which is in contrast to the commanding of the Good in fr. 2, quoted above. 
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Why, then, is the Good not eminently all those intelligible that the Demi- 
urge must employ in producing the ordered universe? But, again, this emi- 
nence cannot compromise its simplicity. In other words, absolutely simple 
being should not be eminently the multiplicity of oboiot. So the being that 
the Good or One is is the paradigmatic cause of the being that every Form 
possesses, as a being that is limited by being this oboia and by not being all 
the rest.” 

Readers familiar with the metaphysics of Thomas Aquinas will see imme- 
diately the striking similarity between what Numenius is claiming and Aqui- 
nas's characterization of the first principle of all as ipsum esse, the actuality 
of all essence. But Aquinas says that God is both eminently and virtually all 
things, meaning that esse is essentially active and that this active ‘power’ is what 
produces all that there is according to the paradigms that God is eminently. 
One would think that Numenius eschews any productive power for an inac- 
tive first principle. And yet in the passage in which he references the book 
of Exodus, he says that *he who is sows the seed of every soul in all things 
that partake of it." The image of a seed is perhaps Stoic, and suggests 
virtuality. Numenius's claim is all the more fascinating when we compare 
it with what Plotinus says. For Plotinus denies that the One is eminently all 
things, insisting rather that it is only virtually all things (66vapuc návtæv).” 
He does this because eminence implies multiplicity, whereas virtuality does 
not. The explanation of why Plotinus thinks this is so I must leave to the 
next chapter. 

Moreover, Numenius enriches the causal role of the first principle when 
he claims that it uses the second instrumentally. 


Numenius orders the first according to the category *that which is the Living 
Animal" and says that this first thinks in utilization of the second, whereas 
the second is categorized according to "intellect" and this by its demiur- 
gic activity utilizes the third, which is categorized according to *discursive 
thinking." 


I assume that the words “that which is the Living Animal” is a reference to 
Plato's Timaeus, where we are told that the Demiurge looks to the “Living 


26. Cf. Opsomer 2005a, 68-69, who observes that Numenius takes the transcendence of 
the Good to refer only to its eminence, that is, its being the paradigm of being. 

27. Fr. 13.4-6 Des Places: 'O pév ye Ov onéppo náong votis oneípe eic TA petahayyóvovta 
adtod y priioccoc oO Luca tat. 

28. See III 8, 10.1; V 1, 7.9-10; V 4, 1.23-26, 36; V 3, 15.33; V 4, 2.38; VI 9, 5.35-38. 
See below, 235-37. 

29. Fr. 22.1—5 Des Places: Novprjvioc 58 tov uèv npõtov katà TÒ *6 ott Gov” cóvtet kai 
now £v tpooyprjoet TOO Sevtépov votiv, tov 68 ógÓtepov KATA TOV voOv kai TODTOV ad év 
TPOOYpPHoEt TOW tpítov SnpLovpystv, Tov SE vpívov KATH TOV 61x vooOnevov. On the difficul- 
ties in this fragment, see Holzhausen 1992. The idea of the “utilization” (npóoxpnuoic) of 
something lower by something higher is evidently inspired by Plato's references to the soul's 
use of the body. See Alc. 129C-E; Phd. 79C2-4; and esp. Tim. 28A6-B2, where the Demiurge 
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Animal" in creating the cosmos.?? Specifically, this Living Animal contains 
all the Ideas that the Demiurge discerned in it. Numenius, remarkably, 
identifies the first principle with this Living Animal rather than with the 
Demiurge himself or with a separate generic Form. As a result of this, the 
Forms have a sort of twofold existence, in the Good and in the Demiurge, 
the latter being reflections or images of the former.” 

Turning to the utilization of the second principle by the first, this instru- 
mentality guarantees the causal role of the Good according to the principle 
that the effect must somehow be contained in the cause.? The undimin- 
ished and inexhaustible giving of the Good seems to endow it with an infi- 
nite power, which is, after all, one way of describing virtuality. It seems that 
this instrumentality cannot be transitive such that the instrumentality of the 
third by the second entails the instrumentality of the third by the first. For 
in that case, there would be no distinction between the causal roles of the 
Good and the Demiurge in relation to the cosmos. 

One hesitates, though, to take the image of the seed and its sowing and 
the instrumental use of the Demiurge as indicating virtuality. The reason 
for this is that Numenius is quite clear that the positing of a first principle 
of all is not intended to preclude dualism.” There is a very useful statement 
of Numenius's position in Calcidius’s Commentary on Plato's “Timaeus”: 


Let us now consider the Pythagorean doctrine. Numenius, who was of the Py- 
thagorean school, in order to refute Stoic doctrine, had recourse to Pythago- 
rean doctrine, which he claimed was in line with Plato's. He said that it should 
be understood that Pythagoras had given the name “Monad” to god and the 
name “Dyad” to matter. This Dyad, according to him, was indeterminate and 
ungenerated, but when a limit was imposed on it that was its generation, that 
is, prior to adorned and endowed with form and order, it is without birth or 
generation, but once it is adorned and illuminated by the demiurgic god it is 
generated, and so, because the generation would be a posterior occurrence, 
that unadorned and ungenerated principle must be judged the equivalent of 
the god to which it is ordered. But certain Pythagoreans have not correctly 
gotten the force of this view, saying that that indeterminate and unlimited 
Dyad is produced by the unique Monad when this Monad removes itself from 


utilizes the living paradigm as a model for the intelligible content of the sensible world. Cf. 
Tim. 46C, 68E. 

30. See Tim. 39E8. 

31. See fr. 16.10-11 Des Places: 'O yàp SebtEpog õtttòs Qv avxonotsi thv te iõéav EXVTOD 
Kai TOV kóopov, õnuovpyòç dv, EnEita DeMpNtIKdSG SAWS. (For the second, being double, 
makes by itself its own Idea and the cosmos, being the maker; afterward he is entirely contem- 
plative.) These words seem to indicate that the Demiurge's iéa is different from the paradigm 
that he contemplates. 

32. Cf. fr. 14.6—7 Des Places: cà 58 Oct got oia. petadsoVEvta. EVvOEVS’ ExeiOr yeyevnuéva 
&vOev te ObK UmEAHALVe (but divine gifts are such that, having been shared, once they come to 
be here, they have not left there). 

33. See Kramer 1964a, 77, n. 198; Baltes 1975, 255; Dillon 1977, 373-74; Frede 
1987, 1051-52. 
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its own nature as Monad and mutates into the state of a Dyad. This cannot be 
right, for it would mean that the Monad would disappear and the Dyad, which 
did not exist, would come to exist, and god would be transformed into matter 
and the Monad transformed into an indeterminate and unlimited Dyad. This 
is an opinion not even worthy of men of poor culture.** 


The passage is patently dualistic. Most remarkably, later in the passage, 
Numenius is said to identify the Dyad, prior to being ordered, with chance 
(fortuna) .? For this reason, Numenius cannot consistently maintain that 
the Good or the One is virtually all things. It has nothing to do with the be- 
ing of the Indefinite Dyad as such. Because the Indefinite Dyad is beyond 
the “reach” of the Good, it is the principle of evil.” If, though, the Good 
is just virtually all the Forms or all that which is intelligible and good, this 
would compromise its position as beyond oboía. For the Good would then 
turn out to be limited in the precise sense that it is impotent with regard to 
the being of the Indefinite Dyad; that being is owing to chance. Since the 
hallmark of oboía is limitation—limitation in regard to the kinds of things 
that it is not owing to the kind of thing it is—the Good or the One is not 
beyond ovota.*’ Indeed, Numenius maintains this explicitly when he is re- 
ported as saying that “the Good itself is the Demiurge of essence, connatu- 
ral with essence.”** This is exactly why the Good must be an intellect.” 


34. Fr. 52.1-14 Des Places: Nunc iam Pythagoricorum dogma recenseatur. Numenius 
ex Pythagorae magisterio Stoicorum hoc de initiis dogma refellens Pythagorae dogmate, 
cui concinere dicit dogma platonicum, ait Pythagoram deum quidem singularitatis nomine 
nominasse, silvam vero duitatis; quam duitatem indeterminatam quidem minime genitam, 
limitatan vero generatam esse dicere, hoc est, antequam exornaretus quidem formamque et 
ordionem nancisceretur, sine ortu et generatione, exornatam vero atque illustratam a dige- 
store deo esse generatam, atque ita, quia generationis sit fortuna posterior, inornatum illud 
minime generatum aequaevum, deo, a quo est ordinatum, intellegi debeat. See Petty 2012, 
210-18, for discussion of the entire passage and for the evidence that this is a literal transla- 
tion of Numenius rather than a paraphrase. 

35. See fr. 52.96—99. Baltes 1975, 256. 

36. See fr. 52.33-44. Numenius, fr. 52.64—75, like Plutarch, interpreted Lg. 896E4-6 
and 897D1 as positing two soul principles, one evil and one good. The evil soul principle is 
responsible for the motion in the universe other than that infused by the good soul and is also 
responsible for psychic motions in us other than those of the rational part of the soul. See 
O'Brien 1999, 23-24, “Numenius’ resurrection of Empedocles’ god of evil of course entirely 
subverts the teleology of the Timaeus." As O'Brien notes, Plato's correction of Empedocles is 
recapitulated in Plotinus's correction of Numenius. 

37. See fr. 4a.11-12 Des Places: Okovv ti abtiyy oce tù cópata siva dv. (Therefore, 
I say that neither matter itself nor bodies are being.) This cannot mean that matter or the 
Indefinite Dyad is nothing; it must mean that matter does not possess ovota, that is, it does 
not possess the being of something that partakes of oboía.Thus, it is the counter image of 
the One. See fr. 3 Des Places, where the utter lack of determination of the Indefinite Dyad 
presumes its being. 

38. Fr. 16.9-10 Des Places: 6 tfjg oboíag ónptovpyóg abtoóyaO0v, oópguzov tf oboíq. 

39. Fr. 16.1-4 Des Places: Ei 8. ott p£v vontòvý oboto Kain iéa, taútng 6 ópuoXoyfjon 
TpPEGPOTEPOV koi ATTLOV eivai 6 voŬG, oL 0tOG ovtoc uóvoc sUpntar Ov TO &yo 06v. (If essence 
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There seems to be little doubt that this dualism rests primarily on an 
interpretation of Plato's Timaeus." As that dialogue tells us, there are three 
principles of this universe: Forms, their copies, and space. But even before 
the ordered universe came into being, there was being, space, and becom- 
ing." Assuming that Numenius is, rightly or wrongly, following the tradition 
that makes space equal to matter, and the tradition that identifies matter 
with the Indefinite Dyad, he does seem justified in claiming that his dual- 
ism is rooted in Timaeus itself. And yet, as we have already seen, the above 
threefold division follows the text in which it is said that “the first principle 
or principles of all things will not be adduced in the exposition that is to 
follow."? We do not know how Numenius took this passage, but it seems 
clear that if the first principle of all is to provide the explanation for the 
being of the Indefinite Dyad, then prescinding from that principle, the 
Indefinite Dyad will appear as uncaused by anything other than chance. It 
is not the case that Numenius ignores the first principle of all or even that 
he identifies it with the Demiurge of Timaeus.” He seems to reason, though, 
that if the first principle is the Good, then it cannot be the principle of evil, 
which it would seem to be if one eschewed all forms of dualism. Accord- 
ingly, if the Good or One is an intellect eternally contemplating Forms in a 
way that does not compromise its absolute simplicity, then it is exonerated 
from having anything to do with evil, at least insofar as evil is identified or 
produced in something beyond the Good's explanatory reach.** 

If the Good is not virtually all things, it must somehow be eminently 
all things; otherwise, it would not be a principle of the being of anything 
with essence. Numenius follows the tradition going back to Parmenides, 
according to which the combination of a unique first principle with the 
exigency of identifying a principle for all that which is intelligible requires 
that the first principle be an intellect. If Forms or intelligibles were to exist 


and the Idea are intelligible, and Intellect is agreed to be superior and the cause of these, this 
Intellect alone has been found to be the Good.) 

40. See Baltes 1975, 255-57. Also, Staab 2009, 76-81. 

41. Tim. 51E-52D. Cf. 48B3-4. 

42. Tim. 48C2—6. Cf. 53C4-D7. 

43. As Baltes (1975, 263) notes, Numenius probably treats Tim. 28C3—5, where Plato says 
that the "father and maker is hard to find," as referring to the *unknowable" Good or One, not 
to the Demiurge. This would suggest that he takes 48C2—6 to refer to this principle. At fr. 21.1, 
itis the first principle that is said to be “father.” At fr. 16, the “maker” (moujti¢) is distinct from 
the “father” (ratfip). See above, chap. 7, n. 32, for Plutarch's use of this passage. 

44. Eudorus of Alexandria (fl. ca. 25 BCE), according to Simplicius, In Phys. 181.7—30, 
appears to have argued that the second principles (limit and its opposite) are derived from 
the first, evidently called “the supreme god” (6 bnepávo 0£6c). Whether Numenius is arguing 
against such a derivation is not clear from the scanty evidence. See Bonazzi 2005. Staab (2009, 
67—70) argues that Eudorus in fact distinguished a first principle of all called v from the £v 
that is paired with the d6ac (i.e., Indefinite Dyad), as secondary principles of number. By con- 
trast, Atticus (fl. 175-80 CE), like Plutarch, seems to conflate the Good with the Demiurge. 
See Proclus, In Tim. 1.305.6—9. It may well be that, as Dillon suggests (1977, 127), Eudorus is 
relying on an interpretation of Phil. 26E-30E where a divine intellect or Zeus presides over the 
principles of limit and unlimited. See Whittaker 1969, 97-98. 
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outside an intellect, one would presumably have an infinity of principles. 
An intellect that somehow thinks all that which is intelligible ‘together’ 
may be posited as being somehow absolutely simple, assuming there is not 
another absolutely simple first principle prior to it. In that case the multi- 
plicity in intellect remains unproblematic. 

For Numenius, the principal differences between the intellect that the 
Good is and the intellect that the Demiurge is is that the former is immo- 
bile and concerned solely with intelligibles, whereas the latter is in motion 
and concerned both with intelligibles and sensibles. The extravagance of 
intellects needs to be seen as an expression of the fundamental Platonic 
principles to which Numenius is attempting to adhere. The second intel- 
lect is required in order to endow the Indefinite Dyad with form. In doing 
this, it moves itself. If the first intellect were to do this, its simplicity would 
be compromised. And yet the immobility of the first intellect is also said to 
be an “innate motion" (K(vnoiv oOuqutov).? This way of characterizing 
the first principle seems ambiguous. It may refer to the way the Unmoved 
Mover moves as the object of desire, as Alcinous characterizes the motion of 
the first principle." But it may also refer, as Krámer notes, to the motion of 
intellect in Plato's Sophist.'? As we have seen, Aristotle found it unduly para- 
doxical to call that which is perfect a motion, and so he coined the word 
évépyeia for the ‘motion’ of the first principle. Numenius, as we have seen, 
denied that the first principle is active; indeed, it is dvevépyntov. We do not 
know if, like Plotinus, he distinguished between &vépyeia (actuality) and tò 
évepyetv (activity), asserting that the One is the first but does not have the 
second.? In any case, itis in order to observe the constraint of a system with 
an absolutely simple causal principle, the Good or the One, at the top of 
a hierarchy of principles, that Numenius makes this principle an intellect. 

Proclus tells us in his commentary on Timaeus that 


Numenius proclaimed three gods: the first he calls “Father,” the second he 
calls “Maker,” and the third he calls “Product” for, according to him, the cos- 
mos is the third god. So, according to him, the Demiurge is double, the first 


50 


god and the second, while the thing made is the third. 


45. Fr. 15.3-5 Des Places: AnAovóti 6 uev npõtoc 00g ota &otóc, 6 SE OtÓtspog 
gunadriv ot KivobpEvoc: 6 uiv ov xpOrtog TEpi TA vontå, 6 68 SebtEPOS TEpi TA VONTH kai 
aioOnté (It is clear that the first god will be motionless, while the second god, by contrast, is 
in motion. The first is concerned with the intelligibles, while the second is concerned with 
intelligibles and with sensibles.) 

46. Fr. 15.8-9 Des Places. 

47. See Didask. 164.25 (= Dillon 10.2). 

48. See Soph. 245E8ff., and Kramer 196,42, 70, n. 173. 

49. See Enn. V 6, 6.4. Cf. MI 8, 11.9. The text at VI 8, 40.24 is more difficult, but seems to use 
évépyeta. as the noun for tò £vepyeiv, yet the activity is distinguishable from the actuality that the One is. 

50. Fr. 21.1-5 Des Places: Nouprfjviog p£v yàp tpsic &vopvfioag 0gobg Natépa èv kaei 
Tov npóxov, now|tijv ó& tov Sevtepov, noínua 8& tov tpítov: 6 yàp xócpuoc KAT’ obtóv 6 
Tpitos &cti Hsbc: Gote Ó KaT adtdv ónpioopyóc Góc, 6 te npóxog Beò kai 6 8gÓtepoc, tÒ 8E 
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Evidently, apart from Timaeus, Numenius is here referencing the Platonic 
Second Epistle, where the doctrine of the three principles is mysteriously 
mentioned.?' This threefold schema, eventually taken as a given in later 
Platonism, requires some detailed attention. 

Let us begin by noticing that Numenius takes the Demiurge to be dou- 
ble, both the ‘father’ and the *maker.'? We have already seen that differen- 
tiating the first and second principles is problematic if each is an intellect. 
The doubleness or duality of the Demiurge is a result, I think, of Nume- 
nius’s being unable to conceive of how the work required by father and 
maker, or their explanatory roles, could be performed by only one prin- 
ciple. And yet, to conceive of either of these principles as other than an 
intellect seemed impossible. An analogous problem arises for the second 
and third gods: 


The first god, existing in itself, is simple because of the fact that, wholly being 
self-contained, it is never divided. However, the god that is second and third 
is one, but associated with matter, which is dual, and though it unifies it, it is 
split apart by it, which itself has an appetitive character and is flowing. Not 
being attached to the intelligible (for it would then be in itself), because it is 
looking at matter, it comes to occupy itself with this and overlook itself. And it 
seizes upon that which is sensible and tends to it and leads it to its own char- 
acter, being desirous of matter.” 


The claim that the second and third are one seems stronger than the claim 
that the first and second are double, for these are only generically the 
same, so to speak. As we saw in fr. 22, the second and the third are distin- 
guished in that it is only the latter that is engaged in discursive thinking 
exclusively, while the second orders the cosmos and then withdraws into 
contemplation. It seems fairly clear that the third is taken by Numenius to 


SyptovpyobpEvov ô tpitoc. Cf. fr. 22. It is not entirely unlikely that Proclus has here garbled 
Numenius’s doctrine. See Petty 2012, 173-74, for references to the skeptical scholarship. 

51. Second Ep. 312E1—4: ode yup £ygv. nepi tov nóvxov Paciiéa. návc oti Kai éxsivov 
veka návta, xod éxeivo ATTLOV UNEVTIOV TOV koA v- SebtEpov 68 TEpi TH OgÓxepo, xod tpívov 
mepi tà tpíta. (For it is like this: upon the king of all do all things turn; he is the goal of all 
things and the cause of all goods. Things of the second order turn upon the second principle, 
and those of the third order upon the third.) Cf. Tim. 24B8: evéatpova Bsóv. Frede (1987, 
1056) suggests that Numenius might well be the first to have used the Second Ep. in this way. 

52. Kramer (19642; 2nd ed. 1967, 63-83), in the course of a very rich survey of Platonic 
versions of the three principles contemporary with Numenius, argues that for Numenius, the 
Demiurge is equivalent to the third principle, the soul of the world or cosmos (75). As Baltes 
(1975, 265) shows, this interpretation cannot stand in the light of fr. 20, where the Demiurge 
is identified with the second god. 

53. Fr. 11.11-20 Des Places: 'O 0£0G 6 uev npóxoc év EavtOd Hv éotiv &nAo0c, 51% TO 
&av tà cvyyvyvóuevog 616A00 pf] MOTE eivai 8o petóc: 6 góc uévtor 6 SeOtEPOS Kai tpítoc éoxiv 
cic: ovupepóuevoç 8& TH KAN 60681 OGY voi LEV OdTHY, oxiGevai è bn’ actio, £r opm tucóv 
100c &yoócng Kai psoóonc. Ta oov uù civar xpóc tõ vontó (THY yàp &v npóc EWLT) 81x tò tiv 
UAV BAénew, va tnc énieXoópnevoc &nepíontog éavtoð yíyvevou. Kod Grtetar tod aioO0ntoo 
Kai nepiénet üváyei te čt elg tò (iov HO0c &xops&óuevoc tfi Anc. 
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be the discursive intellect of the World Soul, which, again, must be different 
from the second because their differing work cannot be combined. If this is 
so, then why are the second and third said to be one? 

The answer to this question seems to lie in the claim that matter is uni- 
fied by the ‘one’ god but that god is split apart by matter." The splitting 
is probably the embodiment of the World Soul, which leaves separate the 
demiurgic intellect. As embodied, this World Soul engages in discursive 
reasoning in its directing of nature. If this soul were ever disembodied (an 
impossibility, according to Plato, it would seem),” it would again be one 
with the intellect that the Demiurge is.?? 

On this interpretation, discursive intellection is, in general, how the in- 
tuitive intellection of a disembodied intellect operated when embodied. 
This is a position that is more or less implied by Plato’s claims regarding 
the identity and immortality of the human person. The argument in Phaedo 
for immortality tries to show that the embodied person is identical with a 
disembodied intellect, that which knew the Forms prior to embodiment. 
How can the person, the subject of nonintellectual psychic states and bod- 
ily states, be identical with the pure intellect?” The answer seems to be that 
just as an immaterial Form may be manifested variously in bodies, so, too, 
may an intellect. For example, in the account or definition of the Form of 


54. See fr. 4b.31-34 Des Places: ObtoG obv Kai THYoYT kað &xotijv LEV npóosott tò 
adidotatov, KATH CvEPEBNKds 5é të v Ô dont puri Siaotat Svti covOsopsita kai abri] 
Tplynoiaotatm. (In this way, then, in the soul itself there is present lack of dimensionality, but 
when considered in that which it is, which is three-dimensional, it is accidentally itself in three 
dimensions.) The idea of accidental three-dimensionality is difficult. I take it that Numenius is 
using Aristotelian terminology to make a Platonic point, namely, that when soul is present in 
a body, it is present in a (Platonically) diminished way, that is, as an image of its disembodied 
self. No doubt, Tim. 37A-B is relevant here as well. In this passage the World Soul is placed 
within the world’s body and has contact with its bodily existence. Also, see 69Dff., where the 
parts of the human soul are ‘dispersed’ in the human body. 

55. See Tim. 41A, where it is said that the handiwork of the Demiurge is indissoluble, 
except where he consents. 

56. See Frede 1987, 1058, who explains the oneness of the second and third gods by 
the fact that the third is essentially that which the second is, in the way, I suppose, that the 
essence of an instantiated Form is identical with the essence of the Form itself. I am not 
sure that Frede's solution is really different from mine. See 1073, where his interpretation is 
more clearly the same as my own. See Simplicius, Jn Phys. 250.36—231.7, for Porphyry’s account 
of Moderatus's three Ones. Moderatus's interpretation of the second part of Parmenides is 
probably different from that of Numenius but strikingly similar in finding in that dialogue the 
framework for the positive construct out of UP. See Petty 2012, 145-51, for some additional 
useful comments on Middle Platonic conceptions of a 'second' god. 

57. Seefr. 46 Des Places, where Olympiodorus reports the very different views among Pla- 
tonists, including Numenius, on whether the whole soul in all its parts is immortal or whether 
less than all of the parts are immortal. The minimalist view, that only the rational part of the 
soul is immortal, is held by Porphyry and Proclus. According to Olympiodorus, Numenius 
held that the immortality extends from the rational part of the soul down to the sentient part 
of the soul (ts &uyóxoo EEews). Numenius is probably relying on an interpretation of Phdr. 
245C5: Voxyi] nàca &OGvatoc. On this interpretation, the words are taken to mean “all parts 
of the soul are immortal" rather than *all soul has an immortal part." 
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Beauty, there would be no mention of the bodies that manifest physical 
beauty and without which the latter could not manifest beauty. Being a sub- 
ject of discursive reasoning and other psychic states and activities is the way 
that a disembodied intellect is manifested when embodied. 

A fundamental ambiguity in Plato's argument in Phaedo will be a source of 
much puzzlement when later Platonists reflect on it. According to that argu- 
ment, soul is both life and the bearer of life, that is, a property of an entity and 
an entity itself.” If this can be shown to be true, it is possible to maintain that 
soul makes me, the human being, alive, but that I am identical with an entity 
that lives even when I, the human being, am not alive. But I, when the human 
being is dead, am apparently solely an intellect. So intellect has life, but brings 
life to me in the form of a human soul, a soul that is manifested by its attach- 
ment to a body, and so with ‘additional’ characteristics, those pertaining to em- 
bodiment. Applying this argument to the Demiurge in Timaeus, we can infer 
that the intellect that he is is alive even though he does not have a soul. When he 
creates the World Soul, he is, in a way, manifesting himself in the world's body. 

Plato would have avoided much confusion if he had adapted Aristotle's 
clear distinction between intellect (vobc) and soul (yvoy)).? Instead, Plato 
calls intellect ‘the highest part of the soul’ or ‘the rational part of the soul’ 
or ‘the immortal part of the soul.’® It is not irrelevant to add, however, that 
Aristotle, too, succumbs to the ambiguity when he says, in referring to the 
Unmoved Mover, that “life belongs to [him], for the actuality of intellect 
is life, and he is actuality." For both Plato and Aristotle, and regardless 
of the vocabulary, it is difficult to explain how intellect that is able to exist 
disembodied is related to embodied intellection and to other psychic activi- 
ties. This is especially difficult to explain when the disembodied intellect is 
supposed to be the intellect of the person who is embodied. 

According to the testimony of Proclus, Numenius held that the soul is 
composed of the Monad and the Indefinite Dyad.* In holding this, Nume- 
nius is applying the general principle from Plato’s Philebus that “all things 
that are always said to be are composed of a one and a many, having by na- 
ture a limit and an unlimited in them." According to Iamblichus, 


Numenius appears to prefer a unification and undifferentiated identity of the 
soul and its principles.5! 


58. Cf. Alexander Polyhistor ap. D.L. 8.28, where Pythagoras is reported as holding that 
"soul differs from life" (Stapépetv te yoy Gon). 

59. See DA B 2, 413b24-27. Cf. B 3, 415a11-12. 

60. See Tim. goA-C. 

61. Meta. ^ 7, 1072b26—27: xoi Cor 66 ye onápyev T| yàp vod évépyew. Cam, &keivog 0€ 
Tj êvépysia. Life without soul would seem to be equivalent to Plato's “intellectual motion” 
(xívnoic vob). 

62. Fr. 39 Des Places. 

63. Plato, Phil. 16C9-10: óc & vòs uèv Kai NOAA@V SvtMV tov dci Azyonévov eivat, 
népac 8 koi ànsipíav v abtoic oOpQutov £yóvtov. 

64. Fr. 42 Des Places: "Evociv pév obv kai TAOTOTHTA GELAKPLTOV THIS WATS npóc TUG 
&avtfic &pyàc mpeoPevsrv Patvetar Novuńvios. 
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If the unity here is the unity that Numenius speaks of in fr. 11, it is not easy 
to see what to make of Iamblichus's assertion that this is an undifferenti- 
ated identity, especially in the light of the ‘splitting apart’ of the second and 
third gods. Presumably, the act of unification is a result of the separation 
of the soul from the body, an act that it would seem the second and third 
gods cannot perform. What we see Numenius doing here is hypothesiz- 
ing a systematic metaphysical structure on the basis of T?maeus using the 
Platonic doctrines that he sees in the other dialogues and in the testimony 
of the tradition. For Numenius, the systematic structure is unequivocally 
Pythagorean in its basic components. 

The apparent insistence by Numenius on there being three gods or prin- 
ciples is reflected in the different function of each. Psychic functioning, 
especially cognitive psychic functioning, requires a body. By contrast, the 
pure or essential functioning of intellect not only does not require a body, 
but is not possible in a body. This functioning is that of cognizing being, 
which is incorporeal. We do not possess any material from Numenius 
On the Good in which he explains why it is that the cognition of being is pos- 
sible only for that which is incorporeal. It is likely, however, that Numenius 
would give the same reason for this as Plato and Aristotle and, indeed, the 
entire tradition, namely, that cognition of being is a kind of identification 
with it. If intellect were bodily it could not achieve this identification. It 
could operate only via representations of that which is cognizable. But Nu- 
menius also says that soul is incorporeal, too. Soul is one with intellect in 
the sense that, separated from the body, it reverts to its unique intellectual 
function. When present in the body, it is capable only of being an image 
or imitation of that. Thus, otia voeiv (discursive thinking) is an imitation of 
vovc (intellect). 

Discursive reasoning is, for Numenius, the tool for managing a bodily 
existence. It is practical in the sense that it is reasoning about the achieve- 
ment or satisfaction of desire; without desire, discursive reasoning would be 
entirely otiose. As Numenius says, the embodied soul (here, in particular, 
the World Soul) has an “appetitive character” (émOvpyntiKdv r]0oc).? 


65. Aristotle, DA T5, 430a22—-23, says that when our intellect is separated from us, “it is 
what it is alone.” Conversely, when our intellect is associated with the human composite, it is 
other than what it is alone. I interpret this to mean that it manifests itself in a way other than 
what it is when it is separated. In other words, embodied intellection is ‘one’ with disembodied 
intellection, though they are different in Aóyoc, as Aristotle would put it. 

66. See fr. 24.68—73 Des Places, which comes from Numenius’s On the Divergence of Aca- 
demics from Plato. There Numenius expresses a hope to recover the "torn apart limbs" of Plato. 
I take it that these "limbs" are the elements of a systematic philosophical position. Among 
those who were responsible for the violence to the Pythagorean Plato were the Stoics and the 
Academic Skeptics. 

67. Fr. 6 Des Places. 

68. Fr. 4b Des Places. 

69. See fr. 16.16-17 Des Places, where the cosmos is an imitation of the Demiurge. Pre- 
sumably, part of the imitative nature is found in the discursive reasoning of the World Soul. 

70. Fr. 11.16 Des Places. 
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Consequently, the principle of soul is not reducible to the principle of in- 
tellect. That is, the paradigm of practical or discursive reasoning is not re- 
ducible to the paradigm of theoretical or intuitive thinking. The principle 
of discursive reasoning is, more accurately, the principle of embodied ra- 
tional desire. No doubt, it is also the principle of embodied nonrational de- 
sire, though none of the extant fragments consider this. It would be a fair, 
though minor objection, to Numenius, to point out that the Demiurge of 
Timaeus does manifest some sort of desire in wanting the universe to be like 
himself and like the Living Animal on whom it is modeled. But this sort of 
desire is not embodied." The Demiurge desires the Good, like everything 
else. It attains the Good, that is, it is good by eternally contemplating, which 
is what embodied rational animals strive to attain intermittently.” The fac- 
ulty of judgment is what enables it to see how best to instantiate the Living 
Animal in the preexistent chaos. Since this is a sort of practical activity, 
there is an impulse present. Its desire is for the Good. And this desire is, 
presumably, fundamentally different from the &uOvpía that is present in 
its embodied manifestation, the soul. The practical activity of the Demi- 
urge is not continuous. He creates and then retires to contemplate. Indeed, 
it is not likely to be temporal either.” For the fact that the Demiurge cre- 
ates and then contemplates must be put alongside the claim that he derives 
his faculty of judgment from his contemplating. 

What is remarkable about the Demiurge's activity is that it is dual. If 
the Good is just a contemplator and the World Soul is just a discursive 
reasoner, then it must have seemed to Numenius that a tertium quid was 
needed, a principle that would *mediate' between the completely unin- 
volved first principle and the embodied and so created soul. But this, of 
course, leaves us with the problem of how the Demiurge is a principle at 
all, for a principle is a unified starting point. This does not mean that a 
principle cannot itself be complex. If, though, the principle is complex, it 
is not a principle qua complex. That is, its complexity does not pertain to 
its nature as a principle, even if it should be the case that its complexity is a 
necessary condition for its being a principle. In the case of the Demiurge, 


71. See fr. 18.19 Des Places, where the second god receives its “impulse” (tò Ópumtikóv) 
from its “desire” (&peotc) as it receives its “faculty of judgment" (tò KpitiKOv) from its “con- 
templating” (Oewpia). The faculty of judgment is what enables it to see how best to instantiate 
the Living Animal in the preexistent chaos. Since this is a sort of practical activity, there is an 
impulse present. Its desire is for the Good. And this desire is, presumably, fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the &niOvopía that is present in its embodied manifestation, the soul. The practical 
activity of the Demiurge is not continuous. He creates and then retires to contemplate. 

72. Cf. Tim. 29A2—3: si bev 0f] kaóc goTLV 60 ó kÓopiog 6 te óruovpyóc &yaO6c, 6nov 
ÓG TO aidiov £pAenev (if this cosmos is beautiful and its maker good, it is clear that he looked 
to the eternal). 

73. See fr. 16.11-12 Des Places: £xewa 0gopntucóg 6Xoc (afterward he is entirely con- 
templative). I agree with Des Places 1971, who rejects Dodds's suggestion that ‘afterward’ 
(&meita.) indicates a temporal succession. The temporal succession of practical activity by con- 
templation is a human imitation of the divine atemporal state. 
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its complexity consists in its engaging in a properly demiurgic activity, that 
of creating order in the universe, and its theoretical activity, that of contem- 
plating all that is intelligible and thereby achieving the Good. Perhaps it is 
the case that the Demiurge is taken to be essentially a maker or creator and 
his contemplative activity is merely a sort of grace note, so to speak. The 
word OAs is against this, as is the priority of contemplation to judgment 
in him. In fact, the dearth of evidence makes it impossible to know even if 
Numenius perceived this to be a problem, and if so, how he solved it. 

Numenius's provocative speculations on the ontological status of the 
Good and the Demiurge reveal the central conundrum for the cohort of 
Platonists who sought to articulate the foundation for a consistent positive 
construct on the basis of UP. Numenius seems to be in no doubt that clarity 
with regard to first principles is essential for meeting the challenges of the 
anti-Platonists. For after all, the Platonic position on particular philosophi- 
cal questions will always have recourse, ultimately, to these principles in 
order to provide non-question-begging responses to these challenges. And 
yet the fragmentary evidence suggests that consistency was elusive for Nu- 
menius. Evidently, he could not see clearly how to reconcile the simplicity 
of the first principle of all with a causal role without making it some sort 
of intellect and thereby undermining the very consistency he sought. The 
tantalizing description of the first principle as ‘He who is’ does not guide 
him to a resolution. When Proclus lauded Plotinus as the great exegete of 
the Platonic revelation, he was no doubt in part comparing him implicitly 
to Numenius and to earlier Platonists. It is to Plotinus's 'renovations' that 
we now turn. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Platonism as a System 


Proclus, in his Platonic Theology, avers that Plotinus is the greatest exegete 
(€Enynthsc) “of the Platonic revelation" (tig WAatovixis énonteiac).! The 
coupling of the term ‘exegete’ with the term ‘revelation’ indicates that 
Proclus is talking about more than a commentary on the dialogues or an 
explication de texte. As Plotinus himself says in the course of his presenta- 
tion of the three fundamental ‘hypostases’ of Platonism: 


These statements of ours are not recent or new, but rather were made a long 
time ago, though not explicitly. The things we are saying now are exegeses 
of those, relying on the writings of Plato himself as evidence that these are 
ancient views.” 


Plotinus, like Numenius, has no doubt that the principles of the Platonic 
system have been grasped by others long before Plato. But Plotinus, like 
Proclus, is certain that Plato has revealed these in an incomparable way. This 
passage tells us three things: Plotinus does not consider himself an innovator 


1. Proclus, PT 1.1.16ff. Saffrey-Westerink. In second rank of exegetes are Plotinus’s dis- 
ciples Porphyry and Amelius; in the third rank are Iamblichus, Theodore of Asine, and un- 
named others. In modern times, at the polar opposite to Proclus's evaluation of the accuracy 
of Plotinus's exegetical prowess, is the far more frequently made assessment of Shorey 1938, 
36, who held that generally *Neo-Platonic ideas are persistently and mistakenly attributed to 
Plato himself." This is done according to a “pseudodialectical exegesis” (39). 

2. Plotinus, Enn. V 1, 8.10—14: Kai eivat tovs Aóyoug toóo8& pr] Katvods unõè vov, 
CAAG xóAoi pev sipñoðar uÀ dvanentapéevac, tods 08 vüv Aóyoug éEnyntüg éxetvov 
YEYOVEVAL HAPTLPLOIG xictocapévoug TAG dSO0EaG TADTAS noA. 01d siva toig QÙTOŬ tob 
IIDAóáxovoc ypáppootv. 
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or an original philosopher; the exegete is tasked with making explicit what is 
only implicit; and Plato, too, is not original, at least in his expression of fun- 
damental metaphysical principles. Among the ancients that Plotinus goes 
on to claim dimly saw the truth are Parmenides, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, 
Heraclitus, and Empedocles. Of Aristotle's unequivocal commitment to this 
"chorus," Plotinus is in some doubt. Those especially who regard Plotinus as 
an innovator, perhaps malgré lui-méme, will hardly be persuaded by the inclu- 
sion of Pre-Socratics among those who were 'Platonists' before Plato. 

In this regard, one may perhaps contrast Aristotle's survey of his predeces- 
sors' treatment of causality and his conclusion that, although all of these have 
touched on the four causes in some sense, none of them have done so in an 
adequate manner.’ Neither Aristotle nor Plotinus seems to have any difficulty 
in attributing to their predecessors views that are only ‘implicit’ in the texts. 
The reason for this is clear: both assumed that their predecessors, like them- 
selves, were focused on the truth, which serves as the criterion for exegesis. If, 
for example, the four causes are the logically necessary and sufficient frame- 
work for scientific explanation, then anything that the Pre-Socratics say that 
shows that they were, however dimly or partially, aware of this, can be attribut- 
ed to their approach to wisdom. As for Plotinus, it is not that he does not have 
what he regards as textual support for his claim that his system is identical to 
Plato's. We have already referred in a number of places to some of these texts 
as they were cited by earlier Platonists. But the deeper point is that his focus, 
like Aristotle's, is on the truth. And again, like Aristotle, he believes the truth 
is attainable independently of the exegesis of any of one's predecessors. As 
Plotinus says, there are numerous arguments one could employ to show the 
existence of a first principle of all. His citation of Platonic texts is always in 
support of the conclusion, never as a substitute for independent arguments 
for that conclusion. I suppose that this is at least part of what Proclus means 
when he speaks of the “Platonic revelation.’ On the matters for which Plato 
does argue, namely, for particular consequences of his fundamental princi- 
ples, Plotinus is usually either silent or else he offers an interpretation that 
he believes to be most consistent with fundamentals. Often enough, Plotinus 
is dealing with matters that have arisen over the course of philosophy in the 
six hundred years or so between Plato and himself and on which Plato does 
not speak directly. In such cases, Plotinus will defend a position that he thinks 
anyone committed to the fundamental principles must take.* 

We can also observe in Plotinus’s appeal to ‘ancient wisdom’ and in his 
use of the Platonic material that UP is a deep underlying assumption. 
As we will see presently, the postulation of the three basic principles or 


3. See Meta. A 7, 988a18ff. 

4. Dorrie and Baltes (1993, 3:155-61) list the names of more than 160 "berühmten" Platon- 
ists almost exclusively from the *Middle Platonic' period. Another 180 or so are added in the 
period after Plotinus and before the end of antiquity. Many of these are to us just names, but 
undoubtedly many are also authors of works known to Plotinus. As we learn from Porphyry's 
Life of Plotinus, he was immersed in the contemporary philosophical literature. 
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hypostases of Plotinus's Platonism can be inferred immediately from the 
conjunction of the tenets of UP. Thus, if materialism, mechanism, nominal- 
ism, relativism, and skepticism are false, then the ultimate explanations of 
the phenomena that are implicitly affirmed in the face of the falsity of these 
positions—the existence of immaterial entities, of life as not supervenient 
on bodies, of intelligible reality, of universal truths, and of knowledge—will 
have a conclusion in the three hypostases. Without the One or Good, Intel- 
lect, and Soul, suitably arrayed hierarchically in terms of explanatory scope, 
there can be no explanation for, say, the existence of rationality, virtue, love, 
or evil.? For a particularly vexed question, such as the relation between an 
immaterial person and his living body, Plotinus will bring to bear all three 
hypostases. That is, we need to understand how Soul is related to Intellect, 
how Intellect is related to the One, and, conversely, how the One employs 
Intellect and Soul, in order to give an adequate account of what a human 
being is. In the remainder of this chapter, I am going to offer an explication 
of the Plotinian system independently of its putative Platonic basis. In the 
following two chapters, I will turn to Plotinus as an exegete of Plato and to 
his reasons for believing that he is faithful to the master's vision. 


The First Principle of All 


The term ‘hypostasis’ (6t60tTaO1G) is not a particularly felicitous one in rep- 
resenting the principles of Plotinus's system. Plotinus will frequently use the 
term to refer to the existence, that is, roughly, extramental existence, of 
things like love, time, motion, numbers, and so on.? Generally, he does not 
suppose that there is any question about the existence of such items, but 
rather that the accounts of their existence, by non-Platonists especially, are 
defective. By contrast, the claim that there are three fundamental hypostases 
or existents is, of course, controversial. Porphyry gives as a title to the treatise 
V 1 “On the Three Primary Hypostases," which nicely indicates their privi- 
leged status as principles. But it is the claim that these three must exist in 
a hierarchical arrangement that is most important and controversial. Their 
status as categories of understanding or of explanation is secondary. 

So we need to begin with the proof of the existence of a first principle 
of all, variously, though diffidently, called by Plotinus 'the Good' or 'the 
One." In V 4, 1, Plotinus argues as follows: 


If there is something after the First, it is necessary that that which comes from 
that does so either immediately or else it has its ascent back to it through 


5. See O'Meara 1975, 105-8, 116-19. 

6. On love, see III 5, 3.1; on time, see III 7, 13.49; on motion, see VI 6, 16.41; on numbers, 
see VI 6, 5.17. 

7. The diffidence follows from Plotinus's insistence that since the first principle has no 
predicates, a genuine name for it would be misleading at best. See III 8, 10.29-35; V 4, 1.5-13; 
VI 9, 5-38-46. See Meijer 1992, 181-92, on the problem of naming the One and various strat- 
egies for "approaching" it, including negation and analogy. 
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intermediaries, and that there be an ordering of things second and third,* 
with the second ascending to the first and the third to the second. For there 
must be some simple prior to everything, and this is different from everything 
after it, being by itself, not mixed with the things that come from it, all the 
while being able to be present to other things, having what those other things 
have in a different manner, being truly one, and not with its being different 
from its oneness, in which case it would be false that it is one,’ and of which 
there is no “account or knowledge" of it;'^ it is in fact said to be “beyond 
essence"!'—for if it is not simple, beyond all combination and composition 
and not truly one, it would not be a principle—most self-sufficient by being 
simple, and first of all. For that which is not first? needs that which is prior to 
it, and that which is not simple is in need of the simples in it in order that it 
should be made out of them. 


That which is like this must be unique. For if there were something other 
like this, both of these would be one. For we are not speaking about two bod- 
ies or saying that the One is the first body. For a body is not simple, and a body 
is generated, and it is not a principle; “the principle is ungenerable,"* not 
being bodily, but truly one, that would be the First. If, therefore, there would 
be something different after the First, that would no longer be simple. That, 
therefore, will be a one-many.'* 


Let us begin by noting that Plotinus is here giving an argument for 
what he takes to be the existence of the Idea of the Good from Republic. In 
addition, he assumes that the Idea of the Good is identical with the One, 
whose being and oneness are not distinct. This is the One of the first hy- 
pothesis of the second part of Parmenides. I leave until next chapter the 


8. See Plato (?), Second Ep. 312E3-4. 
9. See Plato, Parm. 142B5-C2. 

10. See ibid., 142A3-4. 

11. See Plato, Rep. 509Bg. See Charrue 1978, 246-47, for discussion of the roughly thirty 
places in the Enneads in which the phrase “beyond essence" is cited and commented on by 
Plotinus. As Charrue notes, one of Plotinus's key interpretative moves is to argue that whatever 
is “beyond essence" is also “beyond intellect" as well. 

12. Reading to yàp tot ur] with Igal, instead of the reading of the majority of mss., tò yap 
TO LN. 

13. See Plato, Phdr. 245D3. 

14. V 4, 1.1-21: Ett dott peta tò npõtov, váy èé &ke(vou ei vou T] ebOvc T crjv dvaryoyriv 
én’ éxeivo did tov igxa£o Éyev, Kai TAEI ei vou Sevtépov Kai TPITwV, TOD LEV ELL TÒ TPATOV 
tod Sevtépov åvayouévov, tob è tpitov mù TO Sebtepov. Aci uèv yap TL TPO mnávtov 
£i vau—ómAo0v tobto—koi má&vtov Etepov tàv HET’ abt, ÈQ’ EavtOd dv, ob ueptypèvov toig 
Gn’ HTOD, ko nóv ETEPOV tpónov toic roc mapeiven övvápevov, öv óvrac £v, où% £tepov 
dv, sita £v, Ka’ ob weddog Koi TO EV eivai, Ob uÀ Aóyog UNSé Eto TIN, 6 SÀ xoà &nékewa. 
AEyETAL civar obotac—ei yáp ur] åràoŭv &oxot couácsoc EW ráong koi ovVOéGEMS koi 
Óvtoc Ev, ok üv dpyi Ety—AbtTAPKEOTATOV TE TO drAo0v ei vou KAI TPATOV ómávrov- TÒ ydp 
«xov» ur] MPAtov £vàs&c tov APS adtOd, TÓ TE UÀ Gr. oóv vàv £v ATH imAGv õsóuevov, tv’ 1] && 
éxsivov. Tò 87] votobxov £v póvov Sei sivar: Xo yap si tr] toLodtov, £v dv er] «à GW. OD 
yap 57 oGpata Aéyopev 860, fj tò £v TPAtov oðua. Ob8£v yap ámA.obv cópo, ywópevóv TE TO 
oua, CAM’ ook dpy- 168 GPx} GyEvytos: pr] copati 88 006a, GAN’ SvtMc uta, ékEivo GV etm 
TO npóxov. Ei Gpa Évepóv xt peta TO npóxov sín, ook àv Ett Groby ety: Ev Gpa ToAAGEoTAL. 
Cf. V 3, 11.27 on the absolute simplicity of the One; and Plato, Parm. 144E5. 
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interpretative basis for this identification.? Here, we need to concentrate 
the argument that is being advanced. Plotinus argues for two conclusions: 
(1) the existence of every composite or complex entity requires an unquali- 
fiedly simple entity as its explanans; (2) there is at most one such entity.'® 

Let us next focus on the reasoning leading to the assertion of (2). This 
is essentially a reductio ad absurdum proof." If there were more than one 
absolutely simple entity, each would be one, yet different from the other.'® 
That wherein they would supposedly differ would, therefore, be distinct 
from each entity itself. Suppose that the second ‘One,’ call it B, had a prop- 
erty f, namely, the property in virtue of which it was different from the first 
One, which we may call A. So we seem committed to the truth of ‘B is f. 
But this proposition purports to supply us with two pieces of information: 
B exists and it is f.? If, though, this is the case, then there is a minimal com- 
plexity in B, the complexity consisting of the existent B and its property f. 
Even if B were a ‘bare particular, this complexity would be unavoidable. 
This is precisely what Plotinus denies of the One, which is *beyond all com- 
bination and composition." Stated in Platonic terms, if B exists it must have 
some ovoia or nature that is really distinct from it, the existing thing." If B 
were not really distinct from its obota, it would be indistinguishable from 
A, counter to the original hypothesis. 

If, then, there can be no more than one absolutely simple entity, we ask 
next why he thinks that there must be at least one such entity. In the above 
passage, Plotinus just seems to assume that this entity exists. But there is 
an argument for this conclusion at the beginning of the treatise VI 9. The 
treatise begins with the assertion “all beings are beings by that which is 


15. Many scholars have supposed that if Plotinus's interpretation of the first hypothesis in 
the second part of Parmenides is implausible, then his One cannot be identified with the Idea 
of the Good, and that, further, this somehow undermines Aristotle's testimony about the iden- 
tification of the Good with the One. See, e.g., Cornford 1939, 131-34; Armstrong 1940, 116; 
Rist 1964, 43; Allen 1983, 189-95, et al. Plotinus, however, typically adduces passages from 
Parmenides in support of his own arguments and in the light of his interpretation of all the dia- 
logues, the Aristotelian testimony, and the oral tradition. I do not think that his interpretation 
of Parmenides has for Plotinus a unique or even crucial role to play. 

16. At V 5, 3.23-24 Plotinus identifies the external actuality of the One as the onóotaciv 
oboiac(the existence of essence). This seems to be a fairly clear affirmation of Plotinus’s exis- 
tentialist metaphysics. Of course, like the Idea of the Good for Plato, the One is the cause of 
both the existence of essence and of essence itself. 

17. This is a slightly revised version of the analysis in Gerson 2008 103-5. 

18. Itisimportant that this proof be understood as a reductio, starting from a premise that 
Plotinus does not accept and in fact thinks impossible. The counterfactual condition in which 
there was something other than the One that was absolutely simple and hence an ‘additional’ 
one, does not imply that the One is numerable or that it is a ‘unit’ of some sort. 

19. In this case, we need not, of course, worry about a true proposition without existential 
import since our hypothesis is that B exists. 

20. I am for now leaving it ambiguous as to whether that which is distinct from the oboía. 
of B is the existence of B or the existent B itself. 
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one."?! That is, the unity of a composite—the minimal unity arising from 
the minimal complexity of the existent and its oboío—is not owing either 
to the existent or to the oboía that it has. The examples that Plotinus gives 
here of a complex unity are an army, a chorus, and a flock of animals. But 
it would be a mistake to focus on the artificiality of these examples; none 
of these exist by nature. His point is that these composites would not ex- 
ist if they were not unified as an army or chorus or flock and the unified 
whole would not exist without the parts. Yet the unity of the whole is not 
self-explanatory.” To put this intuitively, consider a set of sheep, say all the 
sheep in New Zealand. They do not become a flock until they are ‘unified’ 
and caused to be such. Nothing in any of the individuals provides this unity. 
It follows that since there can be no more than one absolutely simple in the 
universe, anything—whether its unity is that of an individual soldier or that 
of an army, say—we can think of with any nature or property is a whole as 
opposed to a mere sum.?? 

The point is generalizable. The One is necessary to explain the existence 
or being of any composite whatsoever, including the minimal composite of 
an entity with an ovoia.*! The oboia that such a minimal being has could 
not constitute its identity, for that identity is the identity of a composite, 
not of the oboia alone.” Nor, of course, could the existent itself explain 
its existence, for the existent has no logical or causal priority to its oboia, 


21. See VI 9, 1.1: évta TA övta tH ví &oxw övta. See Meijer 1992, 94-106, who provides 
an extensive argument that to £v is probably to be understood here as unity in general and 
is not a direct reference to the One. So Fronterotta in Brisson and Pradeau 2002-10, vol. 2, 
ad loc. This appears to be how Proclus understood the claim. See ET Prop. 1. Supporting this 
interpretation are claims such as are found in V 5, 6.26-37 and VI 9, 5.29-33, 38-40 to the 
effect that ‘one’ is not a predicate or name of the One. Cf. Parm. 141E10-11: O08’ pa obtog 
[tò Ev] Kotw Hote Év elvat. ety yàp Tj6n Av Kai oboiac uetéyov. (Therefore, the One is thus 
not one so as to make it one being; for it would then straightaway be and also partake in es- 
sence.) The central point is that, though the One is ultimately the cause of the being of that 
which is one, it is not the One's oneness that is the cause, as if the One were paradigmatically 
one. That the One cannot be one does not mean that it does not exist. 

22. Cf. Aristotle, Meta. Z 17, 1041b11-33, who argues that a composite is unified by form, 
which is not an element in the composite. Plotinus is generalizing Aristotle's argument: the 
cause of the unified composite is other than it. Plotinus will elsewhere argue that the unifying 
cause cannot be form, basically because if it were, the form would have to exist, in which case 
its own unity would require an explanation. 

23. I leave aside any discussion of the criteria for wholeness that for Plotinus will vary ac- 
cording to whether the putative whole exists by nature or not. In any case, if the argument for 
the need for the explanation of the being of a minimally complex individual whose wholeness 
consists entirely of its existence and its essence works, that argument is a fortiori applicable to 
anything more complex. 

24. See V 3, 15.11—193; V 3, 15.28; V 3, 17.10-14; VI 7, 23.19-25. Plotinus, V 1, 8.22-28, 
cites Soph. 2475 A8—9, Plato's criticism of Parmenides for positing a One that is in fact not ab- 
solutely simple because it contains parts. In the text, these parts seem to be extended, but in 
Parm. 141E10-11 the One would have parts just because it partakes of oboia. 

25. Take an oboía, say, horse. Horse cannot be identical with an existing horse, or else 
there could be only one of them. So the unity possessed by an existing horse is not owing to 
the oboía in which it partakes. We may observe that this argument depends on the truth of the 
antinominalistic element of UP. 
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that is, its existence is always existence as something having this oboía. If it 
were to explain its own existence as an entity with this oboía, there would 
be something about it that would make it an explanans. But there is noth- 
ing about this existent, that is, no property in it, that does not belong to 
its oboía. Consequently, nothing that is composite or whose unity is over 
and above its being and its essence could be autoexplicable. And since we 
have already shown that there can be no more than one absolutely simple 
principle, the proof that there must be some autoexplicable principle to 
explain all the heteroexplicable composites is a proof of the existence of an 
absolutely simple autoexplicable principle.” That is, the One is sel£caused 
(attiov Eavtod).?” 

It is, of course, open for one to object that any assumption of heteroex- 
plicability begs the question. Even if there is no more than one absolutely 
simple entity, in which case everything else must be composite, at least mini- 
mally so, this does not entail the heteroexplicability of these composites. 
Perhaps they are just inexplicable. But maintaining this position is, one 
would think, rather costly. As a blanket assertion, it simply abolishes expla- 
nations, at least for the existence of anything. It abolishes the distinction 
between necessary and contingent existence, since a contingent existent 
would seem, by definition, to be contingent on something that explains its 
existence. If one foregoes the autoexplicability of the first principle, then 
one must as a consequence forego the heteroexplicability of everything 
else, which is as much as to say that everything becomes inexplicable.?? 

At this point, the Plotinian task is to show that this absolutely simple first 
principle of all really does explain the existence of everything else.” Per- 
haps the most puzzling claim that Plotinus repeatedly makes in this regard 
is that the One is “the power of all things” (66vapic tov návvov).? Ploti- 
nus explicitly denies that this means that the One is potency, as is matter.?! 
For matter is passive, whereas the sense in which the One is d6vaitg is the 


26. See III 1, 1.1-8. 

27. VI 8, 14.41-42. This is the first appearance of this phrase in the history of philosophy 
so far as we know. It is a good example, I think, of Plotinus trying to make explicit what is im- 
plicit in Plato's writings. See Beierwaltes 1999 on the One as causa sui. 

28. See V 8, 7.45. This is essentially the Aristotelian argument of Metaphysics Alpha Elatton 
that lines of explanation must terminate. Either A is autoexplicable or if A is explained by B, 
then there must be some X that explains A and is itself autoexplicable, whether this be B or 
something else. Cf. Phys. A 5, 188a27-28: Sei yàp tác dpyac uńte £& GAA eivat juice €E 
GAAOV, kot £k toÓvov návza. (for the principles must neither come from each other nor from 
other things, and everything comes from them). 

29. See Beierwaltes 1985, for a magisterial study of how, especially in late Platonism, the 
very idea of metaphysics is indissolubly bound to Denken des Einen. 

30. See V 5, 3.15.33. Cf. M 8, 10.1; V 1, 7.9710; V 3, 16.2-3; V 4, 1.24-25, 36; V 4, 2.38; V 5, 
12.38-39; VI 7, 32.31; VI 7, 40.13-14; VI 9, 5-36-37. 

31. Kramer 1964a, 340, argues that the One is the pure potency of all things and holds its 
consequences amorphously and latently in itself. This seems to me an impossible interpretation 
for that which is perfect and absolutely simple. 
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opposite of passivity.” This clarification has led many to suppose that Ploti- 
nus is claiming that the One is the active potency of all things, following 
the distinction Aristotle makes in book Theta of his Metaphysics.” Perhaps 
this interpretation is reinforced by Plotinus's evident reference to Republic 
where the Idea of the Good is said to be “beyond ovoia by exceeding it in 
seniority and in power [dvvapét].”** There are, I believe, insurmountable 
objections to this interpretation. First, for Aristotle, active or agent potency 
is potency nevertheless, distinct from actuality (évépyeia).*° But as we will 
see in a moment, the primary ‘operational’ property of the One is that it is 
&vépygwa. Like Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover, in which even a distinction be- 
tween thinker and thinking is rejected because this would imply potency in 
it, so in the One there is no complexity or compositeness at all because this 
would undermine the requisite simplicity of the first principle of all.** If the 
One has or is an active potency, then there is an actuality of it outside of it 
or other than it. Then it would obviously be incomplete, something Ploti- 
nus unequivocally denies.” Second, if the One is an active potency, then it 
is the active potency of all things, as the text maintains. Its actuality would 
be those things. If this were so, the One's explanatory role—that which 
it is postulated to fulfill in the first place—would be obliterated, since in 
actualizing its potency it would just be those things whose existence needs 
explaining. How, we may ask, is the power to be all things an explanation 
of these things? But if the putative active power is the power to make all 
things, then we are not elucidating the explanatory role of the One when 
we say this, for it is not the possibility of the existence of all things that is 
in need of an explanation but their actual existence. Finally, if the actuality 
of the One’s active potency is in something other than it or is outside of it, 
then a real relation between the One and this other thing would be erected 
or, perhaps, presupposed. But the One is not really related to anything; if it 
were, it would have to have the complexity of an entity that stands in rela- 
tion to something different from or other than it. 


32. See V 3,15.33-35. . 

33. See Meta. © 1, 1046a16—19: fav 8 abtar Svvepets AEyovtat Tj TOD póvov roroa 
fj radeiv Tj tod KAA, Hote Kai év toig TOUTMV Aóyois évon&pyouoí noc oi TAV TPOTEPOV 
dvvapE@v AOyou (again, these are said to be potencies either by merely acting or being acted 
upon, or by acting or being acted upon well, so that even in the accounts of the latter the ac- 
counts of the former potencies are somehow present). 

34. Rep. 5ogBg-10. 

35. See Meta. © 6, 1048a30-32: £o OT] Evéepyeia TO TPGYLA HT OUTwS Gonep Aéyonev 
óvváugt (now actuality is the existence of the thing, but not in the way we say it is in potency). 

36. See Meta. ^ 9, 1074b28-35. 

37. See V 6, 2.13; V 1, 6.38. The One is perfect (xéAetov) because it is self-sufficient 
(abté&pKns). Further, because the One is perfect, it produces. Its perfection is not achieved as 
the result of any production. 

38. See VI 8, 8.12-13: Asi 68 SAws npóc ob6&v abtóv Aéysıv. (We should say that it [the 
One] is altogether related to nothing.) Cf. Proclus, In Parm. 1135.17-21; In Tim. 1.304.6-9, 
who clearly grasped this crucial point. 
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What, then, is Plotinus claiming when he calls the One ó5vayic tov 
mavt@v? As we saw in the last chapter, Numenius, in trying to explain the 
causality of the first principle, says that it would be impious to say that it is 
eminently all things, that is, that it is the paradigm of all the Forms. This is 
the role of the Demiurge, who makes all things according to the model with 
which he is cognitively identical. But the Good is ‘he who is,’ which, I am 
supposing, Plotinus glosses as vaus TOV TaVtTOV. To be absolutely simple 
and ‘being itself’ (abtodév) is to be virtually all things in the sense in which 
‘white’ light is virtually all the colors of the spectrum and a function is virtu- 
ally its domain and range.? The One is virtually all things because all things 
exist by participating in an oboia, which is really distinct from themselves. 
The One is above ovoia, but yet the postulated cause of all the composites 
with oboía." It is virtually all of them in the sense that it is what the cause 
of composites of sivat and oboía would have to be if it is to have the nature 
to explain the being of such things.” 

The identification of the One, cause of the being of all things, with the 
Idea of the Good entails a causal role for the latter. That is, the goodness 
and the being of everything are distinct only insofar as this goodness and 
being belong to that which has ovoia, which is various. It is not the case 
that being is univocally attributable to everything, but goodness is not. Be- 
ing and goodness are both equivocal in their attribution. Goodness is the 
One insofar as it is an ultimate end or goal of desire. That the Good is 
unlimited in its causal power may be glossed by the principle bonum est 


39. That the One or Good is virtually all things is an interpretation to be firmly distin- 
guished from that according to which it is the Form of all the ‘formal’ properties of the Forms, 
that is, all the properties they have qua Forms. For this view, see Santas 2002; Ferrari 2003b, 
305-17, and 2007a, 192-94. On this interpretation, the d6vapic of the Good refers to its 
causal power, that is, the power to produce the general attributes of Forms qua Forms. Fer- 
rari thinks this causality is efficient and argues that Santas thinks it is purely formal. But the 
absolute simplicity of the first principle would be compromised if it were, for example, the 
paradigm of both the distinct properties of eternality and immateriality. For this reason alone, 
the One or Good cannot be eminently anything. Ferrari's comparison (2003b, 318-22) of the 
Good with Aristotle, Meta. a 1, 993b23-31, according to which fire is eminently hot because 
it is the cause of hotness in hot things, is inapt. If the Good had any predicates, it could not 
be absolutely simple. See Fronterotta 2006, 431-36, who also points out the inaptness of Fer- 
rari's comparison, though Fronterotta appears to think that the Good, as participatable, is 
eminently all its effects. 

40. See VI 8, 13.6-7 and 14.39, where the évépyetat of the One are said to be oiov (*in 
a way") its oboia and that it is otov the rapáðsıypa of all things. The qualification ‘in a way’ 
indicates that the One cannot be really or literally a paradigm of anything. The real paradigms 
are the Forms. Cf. V 5, 6.17-20, which focuses on the analogy between the One and Forms, 
on the one hand, and Forms and sensibles, on the other. The One is ‘in a way’ the ‘Form’ 
of ‘Forms’ but only qua cause; it itself transcends intelligibility, which is why it is not really a 
paradigm. 

41. Aubry (2006, 223) misconstrues my previous account of virtuality as potentiality of 
some sort, citing V 3, 15.32-35 and V 3, 12.26-39 as evidence that Plotinus eliminates all 
potentiality from the One. Aubry, however, reverts to an interpretation of the d0vapic of the 
One as “puissance active" (229) or “puissance productrice" (234). 
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diffusivum sui.? In Plotinus, this principle is expressed in terms of the 'two 
activities.’ Soul is the “activity external to the essence of Intellect” (évépyeia 
ék tñg obotac), as Intellect is the external activity of the One. This is dis- 
tinct from the “internal activity of the essence" of each principle (évépyeia 
ifj; oboíac).? Of course, the One does not have an essence, nor does it, 
properly speaking, have an activity, though it can be said to be activity.“ 
Because the One is perfect activity, it is diffusive of itself. The goodness of 
anything is precisely what is diffused. One may say, accordingly, that to be 
good is to be caused to be by the One. 

The proof that goodness is essentially self-diffusive relies on the self- 
evident multiplicity of intelligible forms in the universe. That the knowl- 
edge of intelligible reality necessarily produces true virtue is one expression 
of the necessary production of intelligible form from the Good. The Good 
must love itself if in the achievement of its desire it necessarily produces. 
Since it necessarily produces, and since production is the work of love of 
the Good, the perfect self-possession of the Good that is present in the 
first principle of all must result from its self-love.” The self-love of the first 
principle is expressed by Plotinus as a sort of gloss on the fact that the 
first principle is autoexplicable. Anything other than the first principle is, 
accordingly, heteroexplicable. Whatever has its causality outside of it is, 
then, the product or work of the selflove of the One. Since love is always 
for the Good, the products of the One's self-love are not loved by it." But at 
the same time, production by the One ensures that whatever is capable of 
desire loves the One or the Good. 

The self-causality of the One is also, remarkably, described as “[mak- 
ing] itself from nothing."* Since there are no real distinctions whatsoever 
within the One, its being and its activity are indistinguishable. Its being is 
the activity of self-love. What, then, is the difference between the making 
that belongs to the One's ‘self-making’ and the making that results in the 
One's products? Stated otherwise, how can the self-making of the absolutely 
simple first principle of all result in something other than that first principle? 
The answer is that what is not the One is also not made from nothing; nor is 
it identical with the One. The One is virtually what everything else is. 


42. See Kremer 1987; Miller 2007, 338. 

43. See V 1, 6.30-39; V 3, 7.23-24; V 9, 8[13-15; VI 8, 18.51-52. 

44. See VI 8, 20.9-15. 

45. VI 8, 15.1-2. I will return to this passage below. 

46. Cf. Iamblichus, De communi mathematica scientia, chap. 4.16—19: TÒ £v Ónep SÙ o68& Sv 
no Set kaAeiv, tà to dxA.o0v Eivat Kai àtà TÒ dpyriv u£v ónápyew tov Óvcov, TH 08 apyriv 
unõéro eivor toradtHv ota ékeiva. ov éotiv py (one should say that the One is somehow 
non-being because it is simple and because, since the principle of all things exists, that princi- 
ple must never be such as is that of which it is a principle). 

47. V 5, 1240-49. 

48. VI 8, 7.53-54: aDTO AUTO notet, kai éavt® Kai OSevdc. Cf. 15.9 
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Itis worth emphasizing at this point that whatever Plotinus does in fact 
mean by attributing ó5vajuc to the One, he is saying what he says as an 
explication of the central idea of Platonism, one that he believes Plato em- 
braces, even if it is obscurely expressed in the dialogues. In the next chap- 
ter, we will look more closely at Plotinus's reasons for attributing to Plato 
the view that I am attributing to Plotinus. 


Intellect 


If the absolutely simple first principle of all is virtually all things in the above 
sense, it cannot be eminently all things, too. For if it were, its simplicity 
would be destroyed. That is, it cannot be the multitude of obotat that con- 
stitute the paradigms of all intelligible reality.? Like Numenius and many 
others, Plotinus takes the Demiurge to fulfill this role.? That the Demiurge 
so conceived must exist as distinct from the One follows from (1) an argu- 
ment that Forms must exist and (2) an argument that these Forms, though 
each is a distinct oboía, must be somehow the same. Let us leave (1) aside 
for the moment and concentrate on (2). When I say that the Forms must be 
the same, I mean that they must be various expressions of a unity such that 
it makes it possible to explain the existence of necessarily true predicative 
judgments. For example, that horses are animals and not plants or that four 
is half of eight are, for Plotinus, unquestioned necessary truths. To assume 
that there are Forms of horse and animal and four and eight and one-half 
is not sufficient to make these propositions true. Roughly, we could say that 
what makes them true is that horse is one of the things that animal is, and 
that half of eight is one of the things that four is. But, of course, the nexus 
of Forms providing the basis for necessarily true propositions is infinite. It 
is the Demiurge or Intellect that is supposed to be that which unifies all the 


49. See V 1, 7.21-22, where Plotinus argues that if the One were identical with all obotat, 
it would be something like the ‘sum’ of them all (tv návvov). 

50. See V 1, 8.5: Snpiovupydc yap 6 vob abt [Plato]. Plotinus takes the ‘Living Animal’ 
in Timaeus, which contains all intelligibles within it as parts, as cognitively identical with the 
Demiurge. See III 9,1.12—13: £v eivat Guge [voóg and ein], Starpoúueva 58 tH Vorjoet (both 
[Intellect and Forms] are one, though distinguished in thought). He is all the Forms he is 
thinking because in thinking the thinker becomes identical with the objects of thought. The 
two passages in Timaeus he reads together are 29E3 and 30D2. See Halfwassen 2000, 51-62. 
Pépin (1956, 48) may well be correct that the Timaeus passages are not the direct source of 
Plotinus’s identification of Intellect and Forms. It is possible that, based on independent argu- 
ments such as those found in V 5, he was led to interpret the Timaeus passages in the way he 
does. If, indeed, the Demiurge and the Living Animal are thus identified, Aristotle’s otherwise 
puzzling remark at Meta. A 6, 999a7, namely, that Plato introduced only two causes, the mate- 
rial and the formal, becomes clearer. For the Demiurge, who seems to be both an efficient 
and a final cause, is then apparently being ‘conflated’ with the formal cause. Thus, efficient 
and final causality are, in a way, ‘reducible’ to formal causality as Aristotle himself recognizes. 
See Phys. B 7, 198a24-25: ¿pyeton 88 ta tpta [tò £i8oc, tò kifjoav, tò oo EveKa] siç [tò] EV 
TOAAGKIC. (the three causes [form, moving, and final] often amount to one). 
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Forms such that there is an ontological basis for the kind of identification 
that Plotinus thinks is presumed in the assertion of necessary truths. 

To speak of a kind or, worse, a degree of identity makes little sense 
in a contemporary context in which identity is a purely formal notion. 
But for Plotinus, the One, which is virtually all things, and uniquely self- 
identical, is the source of all identities." Everything that exists is one, 
but nothing is absolutely or perfectly one except the One. Hence, for 
him, a distinction between a predicative judgment and an identity state- 
ment rests on an ambiguity that, taken in one way, offers a false dichot- 
omy. On the one hand, to say what something is, is to state its identity; 
on the other, to say that something is just what it is and nothing else is 
not to preclude its possessing a compositional, and hence compromised, 
identity. What Plotinus is doing is, in effect, drawing out some of the con- 
sequences of antinominalism. Thus, a proposition stating what a Form 
is or what its properties are is an identity statement of a particular sort. 
And yet metaphysically graded identity does not preclude formal iden- 
tity, that which one claims when one asserts that each Form is “itself by 
itself what it is." We must be clear that, for Plotinus, to maintain that the 
elephant is a mammal is not to claim that being a mammal is a property 
of the Form of Elephant any more than to say that Justice is a virtue is 
to claim that Justice is virtuous.? If this is the case, whence the neces- 
sary metaphysical identity that explains the necessity of necessarily true 
propositions? 

Intellect (vovc) fulfills this role. As Plotinus says, 


Itis, then, perhaps foolish to seek to discover if Intellect is among real things 
even if some would contend that it is not.? It is better to ask if Intellect is such 
as we say it is, and if it is something separate, and if this is the real beings, that 
is, if the nature of Forms is there.” 


51. Strictly speaking, Plotinus follows Plato, Parm. 140E93-4, in maintaining that the One 
is not self-identical, because self-identity implies the possession of oboía, although in a sense 
its existence (bnóotaocic) is TADTOV with its will (BoÓXnoic) and its ‘sort of’ (otov) oboía. See 
VI 8, 13.6-8, 55-59. i 

52. See I2, 6.14-18: Kéxei pév ook åpetń, £v 58 voy] åpetń. "Exi oov tí; ’Evépysta abtob 
Koi Oo gotiv: évtabd0a 68 TO £v AA éxeiOev åpetý. OSE yàp abtoóuatocóvn Kai &áotn 
åpetń, GAN’ otov napáðsıypa: tò Sè dx’ adtiig £v wort petri. (And in the intelligible world, 
there is not virtue; virtue is in the soul. What, then, is in the intelligible world? Its own activity, 
that is, what it really is. But here, when virtue comes from the intelligible world, it is in another. 
For neither justice in itself nor each other virtue in itself is a virtue, but rather a paradigm. 
That which comes from it when in the soul is a virtue.) 

53. Perhaps an allusion to Epicureans and Stoics whose materialism prevents them from 
recognizing the sort of immaterial entity that intellect must be. 

54. VQ, 3.4-8: “lows p£v oov yeAoiov Cnteiv, si vog got £v toic obot: Taya 8’ öv cec 
Koi r&pi TOUTOD StapLPLoPytoiev. MGAAOV dé, £i TOLODTOG, olóv POLEV, KO Ei YMPLOTOS TIG, Kor 
£i obtoc td OVTA koi f] TOV E1dOV qUo1c évtad0a. 
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Intellect is metaphysically identical with all the Forms.” That is why Ploti- 
nus dubs it a ^one-many."* But this is not quite adequate to the task, for In- 
tellect could just be the one entty that, say, contemplates all the Forms, in 
which case, their identity is, so to speak, extrinsic. They would only be one 
in the sense that they are being contemplated by one entity. Plotinus, like 
Aristotle, however, is firm in holding that the highest mode of cognition, 
that which Intellect exercises, consists in an identification of the subject 
and the object.” As Plotinus puts it, “Whenever something thinks itself, this 
is thinking in the primary sense." So the qualified identity that Intellect 
possesses is the identity of all intelligibles.” 

Necessarily true propositions represent Intellect, but they do so not by 
stating a supposed fact, like a contingent state of affairs made up of what 
the subject and the predicate “stand for.” Necessarily true propositions 
represent that actual states of affairs produced by Intellect or, in Platonic 
language, the Demiurge.9 Thus, if, per impossibile, the Demiurge did not pro- 
duce this orderly universe, a copy or image of the Living Animal, it would 
still be the case that what would make ‘the elephant is a mammal’ true 
would exist, but the proposition would have no referential meaning. That 
is, there would be no elephants to refer to in claiming for them mammality. 
And to say that the proposition is ‘true of Intellect’ is exceedingly feeble 
since it is the identical Intellect of which it is also ‘true’ that ‘the whale is 
a mammal.’ All that one could say in this counterfactual circumstance is 
that Intellect’s identity is that of the fullness of intelligible reality, a reality 
that is accessible to us as embodied intellects principally via our sensible 
experience.” Thus, for Plotinus it follows that whereas the One is virtually 


55. See V 3, 5.22-23: kai TOV voóv TAadTOV eivat tà VONTO: Kai YEP, ei UT TAbTOV, ook 
ósea. Estat (intellect must be identical with the intelligible; if it is not identical, there will 
be no truth). Cf. Aristotle, Meta. A 9, 1075a4-5: f] vónoic TO vooupévo pía. 

56. IV8, 3.10; V 1, 8.26; V3, 15.11, 22; VI 2, 2.2; VI 2, 10.11; VI 2, 15.14; VI 2, 21.7, 46-47; 
VI 2, 22.10; VI 5, 6.1-2; VI 6, 8.22; VI 6, 6.13; VI 7, 8.17-18; VI 7, 14.11-12; VI 7, 39.11-14. 

57. See Aristotle, DAT 4, 429b5-9;T 5, 430a19-20; T 7, 431a1-2, b17. 

58. V 3, 13.13-14: OTAV abTO tt EALTO vod, © SÙ kai kopios où vociv. Cf. V 9, 5.22-23, 
42-43; II 9, 1.50752: “Qote év TO TP@tws vosiv Kor Gv Kai tò vosiv Ott vosi ws Èv ðv- koi 
0088 tH Exivoig éket SimAobv. (So that in it [Intellect] as primary thinking, it would have the 
thinking that it is thinking as one being and so it is not double there even in thought.) Cf. 
III 8, 6.15-17, which makes the same point with the important addition that “identification 
with the object cognized” (gic ëv xo yvoc0évtu EpYEtat) is a process or activity, indicating that 
identification is not equivalent to identity understood as a formal property. 

59. See Emilsson 2007, 141-70, for a comprehensive discussion of the identity of Intellect 
and all intelligibles; and Szlezák 1979b and O'Meara 1993, 32-37, on the roots of Plotinus’s 
account of intellect in Plato and Aristotle. 

60. See I 3, 5.17-19, where Plotinus distinguishes between knowing the truth and having 
cognition of (necessary) propositions. Intellect does not know the latter since knowledge is 
not of propositions; it knows the truth that the latter express by being identical with it. The 
truth is ontological, which is prior to semantic truth. 

61. Plotinus's preferred way to express the claims made in this paragraph is to argue that 
the being of, say, a particular living thing in its identitative complexity is, ultimately, a Aóyog of 
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all things, Intellect is eminently all things. That is why it is a 'one-many.' It 
is both, paradoxically, minimally complex and maximally complex since it 
is cognitively identical with all possible Forms. It is the eternal guarantor of 
the necessarily complex intelligible realm.” 

The ‘division of labor’ between One and Intellect does not preclude a 
hierarchical ordering. In fact, Intellect is an instrument of the One, and 
Soul (the third hypostasis) is an instrument of Intellect and thereby an in- 
strument of the One.™ 


Since Soul depends on Intellect and Intellect on the Good, in this way all 
things depend on the Good through intermediaries, some of these being 
close and some of these beings neighbors of those things which are close, and 
sensibles at the farthest distance being dependent on Soul. 


In what respect do all things depend on the One? 


What, then, are “all things”? In fact they are those things of which the One is 
the principle. But how is the One the principle of all things? Is it because by 
making each of them to be one it preserves them? In fact, it is also because it 
made them exist. But how did it do this? In fact it was by having them prior to 
their existence. But has it not been said that in this way it will be a multiplicity? 
So, therefore, we must say that it had them, in a way, so as not to be distinct, 
whereas the things in the second principle are distinguished by reason, for 
this is at once actuality, whereas the One is virtually the totality.” 


If the One is virtually all things and Intellect is eminently all things, then 
the straightforward, though highly misleading, deduction would be that 
ovoia depends on Intellect and sivo depends on the One. This, however, 
cannot be the division of labor. For the One is virtually all oboíat. And as 


a Form, meaning what the Form is when found at a ‘lower level’ of reality. Cf. III 2, 2.15-18. 
But this is as much as to say that it is a Aóyoc of Intellect. 

62. Plotinus follows Plato's description of Forms as “uniform” (povogióéc, Symp. 211B1) 
and “units” (uová8ec, Phil. 15B1; Parm. 132A1—4). And yet the identity of each Form is neces- 
sarily complex. Each is what it is, ultimately, in relation to all the other Forms. 

63. We recall that Numenius explicitly deploys a hierarchy that operates instrumentally. 
See fr. 15 Des Places and Des Places's note, 110, n. 3. It should be added, however, that for 
Numenius the instrumentality is occasioned by the fact that the Good or One is dpyóg (fr. 12 
Des Places), whereas for Plotinus the first principle of all is limitlessly active. 

64. VI 7, 42.21-24: 'Avnptnuévng 5é voy eig vov koi vod eig tåyaðóv, o6to navta 
gis £keivov 51a uécov, Tov Lév TANoiov, t&v 68 toig nànoiov yevovoóvtov, &oyótnv 5’ 
ONOOTAOL TOV AiGONTaV £yóvtov eis yoxnv àvnprnuévov. Cf. IV 3, 12.30-32; III 2, 2.15-18. 
Cf. Proclus, ET Prop. 57.8-16, which formalizes the point. Dodds (1933; 2nd ed., 1963, 231) 
thus seems to me mistaken in maintaining that this is a *post-Plotinian development." 

65. V 3, 15.26-33: Tiva ow návta; ^H dv dpy1 éxeivo. as 88 ékeivo åp% tév návtov; 
‘Apa, Ot abxd ote £v Ekaotov adtav roujousa si vou; ^H kù öt oxéotnosv adte. Tóc 8f; 
"H tõ npóxepov Eye atá. AAN etpytat, Sti xA Toc oU coc Kota. AAA’ pa otitwc evyev GS 
un Siakexpiéva ta &’ év TO Sevtép@ Siekéxpito TH Oy. "Evépyew yap HSn- tò 68 06vaquc 
navtov. Cf. II 4, 5-25-26; IN 8, 10.1-2; IV 8, 6.1-6; V 3, 17.10-14; V 5, 4.4-7; VI 7, 23.19-25; 
VI 7, 42.11; VI 9, 1.1-2. 
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the canonical passage from Republic has it, “the Good is that which provides 
giva and oboía to the things that are knowable." So we are left to conclude 
that the One is virtually not just all the essences with which Intellect is cog- 
nitively identical, but that it is virtually all that is. It is virtually the being or 
existence as well as the essence of everything. 

The instrumentality of Intellect is crucial here. For it is often supposed 
that the causality in Plotinus's metaphysical hierarchy is a per accidens series, in 
which the One causes Intellect, and Intellect causes Soul.® Thus is emanation 
construed, something like the segmented unfolding of entities inchoately con- 
tained in the first. But apart from how we analyze instrumentality, this cannot 
be the case because if the One were to cease its productive activity with Intel- 
lect, it would be limited in a very specific way: it would not have the power to 
produce anything else. But since the One is infinite in power and unlimited, it 
is false to claim that there could be any limitation whatsoever in its productive 
activity." Whatever has being must ultimately depend on the One.® The term 
“ultimately,” of course, presumes intermediacy or instrumentality.” 

If the One is the per se cause of everything, that is because it is virtually 
everything. But it is not, therefore, eminently everything. That there are in 
this sensible realm elephants and whales and virtuous people requires that 
there be eternal paradigms of these. Such paradigms exist unequivocally, 
but their eternal existence is eternally caused by the One, which is virtually 
all of them. As we have seen, this multiplicity of Forms is what Intellect is. 
Anything that partakes ofa Form has some sort of being ultimately caused by 


66. See Gerson 1993 for further discussion on per accidens and per se causality in Plotinus’s 
creation metaphysics. 

67. See V 5, 9.1-18, a particularly lucid explanation of this principle. Also, V 8, 9.24-25. 
At V 5, 11.1—2, Plotinus says, “Further, this [the One] is unlimited by being not more than 
one, and it has nothing in relation to which something that comes from it will have a limit." 
(Kod tò Greipov cobro tà uÀ xÀ&ov &óc eivai pds Éyew Tpdc 6 ópiei tt tov £a x00.) Plotinus 
here seems to reject the theories found within the Platonic tradition according to which the 
One imposes limit on the Indefinite Dyad, thereby producing the Forms or Numbers. But the 
One could not be a principle of limitation. The One produces the Indefinite Dyad, which is 
just Intellect in its logically first phase. Limitation is produced then by Intellect itself when it 
turns to the One. The denial of the One as a principle of limit follows from Plotinus's rejec- 
tion of dualism of any sort, especially that which makes the Indefinite Dyad an irreducibly first 
principle of unlimitedness, thereby requiring the One to be a coordinate principle of limit. 

68. See I 7, 2 and VI 5, 4.13-20, where the converse of the instrumental hierarchy is ex- 
plicitly expressed: things partake of the One by variously partaking of Soul, and through Soul, 
Intellect, and through Intellect, the One. Apart from Intellect, however, the partaking is always 
in an image of the One, not directly of the One itself. 

69. Cf. V 1, 7.1-4, where Intellect is said to be the same as the One, though inferior to 
it. So, too, Soul is the same as Intellect, though inferior to it. Therefore, Soul is the same as 
the One, though inferior to it. Accordingly, if Intellect is implicated in the generation of that 
which is the same as it, namely, Soul, so is the One. Cf. V 2, 1.14: Obto¢ otv [Intellect] àv otov 
éxeivog [the One] tà uoa noie. But the One cannot directly produce anything other than 
that which is “closest” to itself. Intellect is the instrumental cause of that which Intellect alone 
cannot produce, that is, the being of Soul as a unity. At VI 7, 23.19-20, the instrumentality 
of Intellect in the production of Soul seems to be indicated, though it is admittedly odd that 
Plotinus uses the genitive here, & toútov [that is, Intellect]. 
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the One with the instrumentality of Intellect. But anything that so partakes 
is diminished in reality in relation to that paradigm. The most important 
consequence of this—one that will loom large in Plotinus's interpretation 
of a number of Platonic texts—is that a 'return' to the One amounts to a 
'reconnection' with Intellect in some way. This achievement of unity or the 
unification of the person happens via an active identification with Intellect, 
something that needs to be explored in the next chapter. 


Soul 


The activity of Intellect is thinking or intellection (vóroic). Plotinus follows 
Aristotle precisely in identifying intellect as the paradigm of life.” So, on 
the one hand, the One is the ultimate cause of life, but on the other, Intel- 
lect is the instrumental or ‘relatively ultimate’ cause of life. How, then, is 
life supposed to be related to soul (yoy)? Just as the paradigmatic cause 
of being must be distinct from that of which it is the paradigm, so the para- 
digmatic cause of life must be distinct from it." The activity of Intellect 
is participated in in two ways: by psychical activity and by nonpsychical, 
though intelligible being. Soul is the principle of psychical activity. Its caus- 
al 'scope' is narrower than that of Intellect, whose scope includes all that 
is in any way intelligible. And the causal scope of Intellect is narrower than 
the causal scope of the One, whose scope includes all being. 

Soul is the principle of embodied life, whether this be the life of an indi- 
vidual living thing or the life of the universe. 


Soul is another principle that should be added to real things. Not just the soul 
of the universe, but also that of each individual, as a nontrivial principle, to 
weave all things together, not itself coming to be like other things from seeds, 
but being a principal cause of activity.” 


70. See Aristotle, Meta. A 7, 1072b26-28: xoi Gor] 66 ye tnépyet: fj yàp vob évépysva. Cor, 
&keivog dé 1 £vàpyevo- £vépyeva. 68 T] kað’ avv éxsivov Gor åpíotn Kai díóioc (and life be- 
longs to [the Unmoved Mover]. For the actuality of intellect is life, and it is activity. And the 
activity is in virtue of itself the best life and eternal). Cf. VI 9, 9.17: TÒ 88 &kei Civ évépyeua uev 
vob. The word £kzi is Plotinus's normal term for the realm of Intellect and the One. 

71. See L4, 3.33-40: Ott 8’ f] veAeta Gor] koi r] 2 0v] kot dvtws év Exeivyn tT] vospi qoos 
Koi Ott ai ğa OceAeic koù ivõáàuata Got; koù où veAs(oc o508 xaOapac xoi Ob LGAAOV 
Coni tobvavtiov, TOAAGKIC pèv epo: kod vov dé AeAéy 8o CLVTÓLOG óc, EOS GV NAVTA và 
COvta ék pii åp%ňs À, LN niong 88 ta GAAG Ch, åváykn tH åp%ův triv TPOtHV Gon koù triv 
tehe1otatny eiva. (It has been said many times that the perfect life and the true and real life 
is in that intellectual nature and that the other sorts of life are imperfect and reflections of life 
and do not exist perfectly or purely, and are no more lives than the opposite of this. And now 
let it be said summarily that so long as all living beings are from one source and they do not 
have life in the same way that it does, it is necessary that the source is the primary life, that is, 
the most perfect life.) 

72. III 1, 8.4-8: Poxiv 87] Sei Ópyr|v oboav Anv &nevooépovtag elc ta Svta, Ob póvov 
THWV TOD ra vtóc, GAAG KOA TH &áotou HETA va trc, > ÓpyTis oo oppóàc o0onc, TAEKELV TA 
návta, OD ywopiévng KoA atiis, 6oxep TA GAAG, EK OTEPLATOV, GAA npoctoupyoo aitiasg 
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That Soul is not from “seeds” means that it is not itself supervenient or 
epiphenomenal; it is the starting point for the explanation of a particular 
kind of phenomenon. What is this? 

Soul is the principle of the motions that originate in desire for the 
Good.? Plotinus takes the phrase *desire for the Good" to be ambiguous. 
It means either a desire directly for the Good or a desire for that which is 
good, that is some kind of thing that is good and so a manifestation of the 
Good. It is only Intellect that eternally and directly possesses that which 
it desires." Soul is the principle of the desires of embodied living things 
that pursue the Good via particular goods.” Only embodied animals with 
intellects can aspire to have the kind of direct experience of the Good that 
Intellect has. 

For the moment, let us focus on the two types of activity in relation to 
Intellect and Soul. The external activity is an image or representation of 
the internal.” Soul is not just a product of Intellect, but inferior to it in the 
manner ofa Platonic image.” So psychic activity images intellectual activity. 
For individual human souls, the imaging constitutes the life of embodied 
persons, who live rational lives.” That is, they operate according to discur- 
sive reasoning applied to the satisfaction of rational desires. For individual 
nonhuman souls, the imaging operates differently. 

Nature, Plotinus tells is, is the lowest part of the soul of the universe. 


For nature is an image of intelligence, and since it is the limit of soul, has 
the limit of Aóyoc, which shines in it, just as in a thick lump of wax, a stamp 


ovons. Our souls and the soul of the universe are “sisters.” Cf. II 9, 18.16; IV 3, 6.13. On the 
distinction between the hypostasis Soul and the soul of the universe or World Soul, see IV 9, 
4.15-20; IV 9, 1.10-13; IV 3, 2.50-59. 

73. See 17, 1.13-19; III 5, 9.40—41. Cf. Plato, Lg. 892aff. for the priority of soul to body in 
cosmic explanations. 

74. IV 4, 16.26-27. 

75. Often Plotinus uses the term &peoic for the individual soul’s desire for the Good and 
the term dpeétc for the soul’s desire for the goods relative to an embodied living being. See, 
e.g., I 4, 6.17-21. In this same passage, Plotinus distinguishes between “will” (Bonos) in 
the principal sense (kupíoc) and “will” when the term is used for cases where, for example, 
we want some bodily good to be present or some bodily ill to be absent. The former sense is 
roughly equivalent to &pgoic and the latter to ópg&ic. 

76. IV 5, 7-15-17; V 4, 2.27-30. 

77. The Platonic provenance of the production of soul by an intellect is, of course, Tim. 
35A, 41D, where the Demiurge makes the World Soul and then the immortal part of in- 
dividual souls. To this passage, we then must add the identification of the Demiurge with 
Intellect, which seems to follow from 47E4, a reference to the “things crafted by intellect" 
(1& ótà vob SESNLLOVPYNLEVa) . 

78. ‘Rational’ here is ambiguous between (1) the nonnormative rationality that is constitu- 
tive of any dpeEtc of a human being even just insofar as the state of desiring has to be conceptu- 
ally categorized in order for there to be action; and (2) the normative rationality belonging to 
&peotc. With (2), a human being is cable of making normative judgments in regard to his own 
ópé&eic, that is, judging whether the apparent good that is desired really is a good. 
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impresses itself through to the surface of the other side, and is clear on the 
upper side, but only leaves a weak trace below.” 


The Aóyoc that nature is or has produces “nonrandomized movement" 
(Kívnoig tic ook sikñ).® The motion produced by nature is bodily, as dis- 
tinct from the “motion of intellect” (ktvnotg vob) belonging to Intellect 
and the higher part of the embodied soul.*' The variety of nonrandomized 
bodily motions are expressions of Soul-Intellect-One analogous to the way 
that a solid geometrical shape is an expression of a plane geometrical fig- 
ure, which in turn is a ‘projection’ of an algebraic formula, which in turn is 
an expression of the principle of number. This analogy, however, is defec- 
tive in that it does not consider the property of conscious desire in Soul. 
The digestive system in an animal, say, or a tropism in a plant are noncon- 
scious expressions of the desire for the only true object of desire, namely, 
the Good.*? 

The hierarchy of instrumental causality is evident in the way Plotinus 
represents the operation of nature. Plato employs instrumental causal- 
ity in explaining how the sensible world acquires intelligibility: beautiful 
things are beautiful by means of beauty; large things are large and small 
things are small by means of largeness and smallness.?? Since Forms do not 
in themselves operate as efficient causes, some instrumentality must come 
into this picture. The correct way to represent the precise configuration 
of instrumentality, including the World Soul, the Demiurge, and, ultimately, 
the Idea of the Good or the One, is, of course, the principal interpretative 
battleground among Platonists. If the Demiurge wanted to make a horse, 
then the horse must ‘already’ exist eternally. I take it that this ‘wanting to 
make' is to be analyzed according to the hierarchy of wanting in the One, 
Intellect, and Soul. Ultimately, it is because of what the One ‘wants’ that the 
World Soul wants to provide the horse with a suitable body. Intellect alone 
cannot explain why an animal looks the way it does. Intellect can explain 
only what is unequivocally intelligible, whereas the ‘look’ of an animal is 
owing in part to its embodiment. Soul alone cannot explain why the animal 
looks the way it does because the way it looks follows from the exigencies 


79. IV 4, 13.3-7: võalua yàp opovijogoG T] qóotc KAI WOE oyotov ðv ETYATOV koi tóv 
év ax] £AXaqiópievov Aóyov Éyet, otov si £v xnpó Babei 8ukvoixo elc Eoyatov &r 0&cepa. £v 
TH &xwupa.vetq. vÓroc, Evapyovs uèv óvrog Tob (vo, Cy voug 68 GaVEvots Óóvtoc TOD KETO. 

8o. III 2, 16.19-20. 

81. V2, 2.9-11. 

82. Cf. M 2, 3.33-37; III 3, 2.3—6; and Plotinus's dependence here on Aristotle, Meta. A 7, 
1072b13-14 and 10, 1075a18-22. 

83. See Euthyd. 301A1—4; Phd. 100D-E. I take t kað, ugyé0sgt, and ojukpórntt as instru- 
mental datives. Cf. VI 6, 14.27—30, where Plotinus appeals to the Phaedo passage in his explana- 
tion of the causality of number. 
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of its eternal nature. Soul, then, becomes the necessary instrument of Intel- 
lect, which in turn is the necessary instrument of the One.** 

Nature is perhaps best described as the expression of Soul that deter- 
mines matter, that is, determines the anatomy or shape of living things 
and the fundamental reproductive or nutritive properties.? According to 
nature, living things grow and reproduce in kind. If one were to remove in 
thought the ultimate 'shape' of the living thing, one would arrive at matter. 


Matter 


The antimaterialist Platonist maintains that things other than bodies and 
their properties exist. Further, he maintains that bodies and the matter of 
which they are composed are ontologically posterior in the hierarchy of be- 
ing. So he is perhaps particularly obliged to explain the place of matter in 
the universe. Although the word OA is not used as a technical term in Pla- 
to's dialogues, later Platonists had no doubt that Plato did have a view about 
what Aristotle called ‘material causality.'? Aristotle himself is confident that 
when in Timaeus Plato is speaking of the ‘receptacle of becoming,’ he means 
matter or a material principle." Plotinus's primary problem is not with Aris- 
totle's interpretation, but with accounting for matter given the refined role 
of the One or the Idea of the Good as ‘virtually all things.’ For if the Good 
is in any sense the explanation for matter, then matter, like everything else 
the Good produces, bears a trace of goodness. Later Platonists, like Proclus, 
did not shrink from this implication, arguing, rather, that matter cannot be 


84. Thus, Plotinus answers Aristotle's objection to Forms at Meta. A 9, 991a8-11 (cf. M 5, 
1079b12-15; GCB 9, 335b18-21), to the effect that if Forms are eternal then their causal ef- 
fects should be continuous. Forms cannot, it seems, explain change. Plotinus's answer is that 
Soul is, in its aspect as nature, the instrumental cause of Intellect and Forms. See VI 5, 12.1; VI 5, 
g.1-13. A good discussion of this point can be found in Lee 1982, 95-101. 

85. See I 1, 8.15-23; III 4, 1; IV 4, 13.19-22; IV 4, 14.9-11, which makes clear that the 
shape is distinct from nature itself. In identifying nature, broadly speaking, as that which ex- 
plains nutrition and reproduction, Plotinus is following Aristotle, DA B 4, 415a23-b7. 

86. There are two passages in Plato where the word tan does seem to be used in other 
than its ordinary use for *wood.' These are Tim. 69A6, where the word is used metaphorically 
for the ‘building blocks’ of his cosmology, namely, the principles of reason and necessity; 
and Phil. 54C2, where ‘raw materials’ may be the correct sense. In the latter passage, we may 
be witnessing the technical meaning in the process of being created. Plutarch, De def. or., 
414F4-415A1, claims that Plato discovered the idea of matter, though the actual term was 
introduced later. 

87. See Phys. ^ 2, 209b11-16. Cf. GC B 1, 329a23. So, too, Theophrastus, fr. 48 Wimmer, 
who seems to be referring to intra-Academic discussions, not to any dialogue. See Gerson 
2005, 102-17, for further discussion of how the Platonic tradition uses Aristotle's interpreta- 
tion of Plato's account of material causality. For a recent defense of Aristotle's account of the 
receptacle as matter, see Ferrari 2007b. Also, see Reale 1997, 369-90, esp. 385-86. That the 
receptacle appears as a principle (51E-52D) must be balanced by the reference to the un- 
treated ‘principle or principles’ at 42C2—6. Thus, the fact that the receptacle is independent 
of the Demiurge does not mean that it is independent of the first principle of all, the One. 
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evil. Plotinus, however, has argued for a linear hierarchy of being. That 
is, the Good is one terminus on this ‘line’; its opposite is the other.? An 
embodied human being, finding himself somewhere on this line, either 
moves in the direction of the Good or in the opposite direction.” Since the 
Good is virtually all that is, and as we have seen, all that is partakes of ovoia, 
it is by identification with intelligible being that the Good is approached 
and by the loss of intelligible being that someone distances himself from 
it. For Plotinus, that matter is to be identified with the terminus opposite 
to the Good, or evil, is a conclusion of an argument, not the premise. The 
premise is that the hierarchy of intelligible being comes to an end with na- 
ture.” Beyond that is a principle of unintelligibility. And that is what matter 
is supposed to be. There can be nothing 'after' matter. So, since the Good 
is one terminus of the hierarchy, evil is the other terminus and this can be 
nothing else but matter.? But the problem still remains: How can the Good 
or the One be its cause? 

In order to understand this, we need to focus first on a distinction Ploti- 
nus makes between "A generates B" and ^A is the cause or principle of 
B." This is in effect a distinction between an instrumental and an ultimate 
cause. Thus, Intellect in some sense generates Soul.” It is also the case that 
it is even possible to say that the One in a sense generates Intellect.?* So it 
might seem rather straightforwardly that the lower part of Soul, that is, na- 
ture, would be the generator of matter. The principal, and indeed, perhaps 
the only text supporting this claim is in the treatise on evil. 


88. See ET Props. 57, 72; In Parm. 1064.7—10; In Tim. 1.356.5-7; 384.19-385.13, for the 
generation of matter ultimately from the One. Cf. Rep. 379C5—7, where responsibility for evils 
is disallowed for divinity. See Narbonne 2007 for the evidence that, though Proclus denies that 
matter is evil, he does not attribute to Plotinus the view that matter is not generated ultimately 
from the One. Also, Opsomer 2001; 2007b, 169, n. 20. 

89. See I 8, 7.19-20 where matter is said to be the ultimate limit (tò &oyaxov) in the de- 
scent from the One. It is the limit in the sense that is comes ‘after’ the least intelligible product 
of the hierarchy, which is, in fact, the physical shape or form of a body. It is also said in this 
passage that there is nothing further generated after, implying that matter itself is generated. 

go. See V 1, 1.7: tiv évavtiav 8papiobcot. (running in the opposite direction), a meta- 
phorical description of human beings who separate themselves from the Good. 

91. That there cannot be an indefinite diminution of intelligible being such that we would 
never arrive at the absolutely unintelligible, that is, at matter, follows from (1) that derivation 
is always from a higher to a lower, and (2) that the kinds of being derived must be finite in 
number because the One is uniquely unlimited or infinite. See V 1, 6.38-39: Tò 68 dei céAeiov 
dei aTSiov yevvà. Kai ELattov 68 &avxo yevvà (that which is eternally perfect generates an 
everlasting reality, and it generates something inferior to itself). See O'Meara 2005 for an 
analysis of the argument. Cf. Opsomer 2007b, 167-68. 

92. See I 8, 6.36-41, where Plotinus argues against Aristotle that, in a sense, substance 
does have a contrary. That is, what stands ‘furthest apart’ from the first principle of all—which 
is in a sense substance—is its contrary. On matter as explicitly identified with evil, see I 8, 
7.21-23; VI 7, 28.12. 

93. See V 1, 3.15216; V 1, 7.42. 

94. See V 2, 1.7. 
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And this is the fall of the soul: to come in this way into matter and to be 
weakened, because all of its powers are not present in the activity, matter 
preventing their presence by occupying the region that soul inhabits and in 
a way makes it “contract itself? and what it seized in a way by theft it makes 
evil, until soul would be able to lift itself up again. Matter, then, is the cause of 
weakness in the soul and the cause of vice. Therefore, it is prior evil, that is, 
the first evil. For even if the already affected soul itself generated matter, and 
if it associated with it and became evil, matter is the cause of that by its pres- 
ence. For soul would not have come to be in it if it were not by the presence 
of matter that soul came to be generated.?* 


The ambiguity in the words "for even if the already affected soul itself 
generated matter" need mean nothing more than that Plotinus is consider- 
ing a possibility that soul generated matter. It is difficult to take these words, 
as O'Brien does, and in the absence of any other passage that unambigu- 
ously says that soul generated matter, to indicate Plotinus's own view. On 
the other hand, that matter is generated is beyond doubt that is, it is not 
a principle coextensive with the One. If that were the case, Plotinus would 
seem to be contradicting the monism that he constantly affirms. It is clear 
in the cases of Intellect and Soul that their generation is not ex nihilo. But 
Plotinus is also insistent that matter, though it is generated, exists always 
and necessarily" The reason for this, which is especially relevant to the 
question with which we are now dealing, is that the 'divine principles'—that 
is, One, Intellect, and Soul—operate necessarily. So, if matter exists owing 


95. See Plato, Symp. 206D6. 

96. 18, 14.44-54: Koi tobt6 éoti ntõua tig yos Tò o0toc £A06iv siç UANV Kai doVeveiv, 
Sti nca ai óovápietG Ob xápeiow cic èvépysiav kovoúons LANS TApEival TO TOV TÓNOV 
dv Katéxer abt] katalaßeïv Kai otov ovonsipalñvar xoiijcat £ketvnv, 6 8 ÉAafev otov 
kAéyaoca roroa kakóv eivai, Koc äv 8ovnOf] åvaðpausiv. “YAN votvov Kai áoOevetag 
yoxi aitia koù kaxias aitia. Mpotepov Gpa KAKÀ atr] ko TPOtOV KAKOV- koi ydp ei atr] 
fiwox tiv bAnv &yévvnos na00060, kai si EKolvOvynoev atf] Kal éyéveto Kak, f] LAN aitia 
napoŭoa: ob yap àv éyéveto sig abtiy uÀ Th TApovoia atii ti yéveow AaPoboa. Cf. III 9, 
3.7-16; III 3, 4.1; V 1, 7-47-48; V 2, 2.29-31. Although these texts do not explicitly say that 
matter is thus generated, the language employed perhaps creates a presumption that this is the 
case. For example, in III 4, 1, the product of nature is that which is totally unlimited (mavteAn 
doplotiav, 11-12, 13), no longer a form (ov éti eidoc, 1.11), and a receptacle (6x080yfi, 15). 
See O'Brien 1971, 1991, and 1996, who argues at great length for the generation of matter by 
the vegetative part of soul or nature. Against this view, Phillips (2009) argues that the direct 
product of nature is not matter but rather the “trace-soul” (yog tt Orvoc). This is a sort of 
image of soul that is inseparable from the body, unlike the ‘higher’ soul. According to Phillips, 
the descriptions of the product of nature in the passage from III 4, 1 above are all intended 
to apply to the trace-soul, not to matter. O'Brien (2011) replies to Phillips. See Narbonne 
2006 and 2007, 130-41, who argues against O’Brien, that the generation of matter by soul is 
impossible. Narbonne bases his argument principally on the following texts: II 9, 2.31-44; I 
6, 5.31-34; IV 7, 10.11-12;1 8, 5.17; 18, 8.20; I 8, 14.24. All of these passages seem to affirm 
that evil is something external to the soul. And, indeed, if matter is straightforwardly identical 
with evil, then soul generates evil if it generates matter. 

97. See Plato, Symp. 206D6. 
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to prior principles, it necessarily exists. There was no time when it did not 
exist after which it did. This is true despite the fact that it was generated. 
So the causality of Intellect and the One and the part of Soul that is not 
nature, far from being set aside by the generation of matter, is implicated. 
The phrase ‘A generates B' indicates that A, owing to its own nature, causes 
B to receive whatever of A it is able to receive. Thus, Intellect can receive 
the One only as essence, or obota; Soul can receive Intellect only as the im- 
age of essence contained in the different kinds of embodied souls. Soul, as 
nature, is the last vestige of intelligible reality. This vestige has a kind of in- 
definiteness within sensible form that is different from the total indefinite- 
ness that is matter.” It is the former that is given to body. This is the bodily 
shape referred to above. But for there to be a receiver of bodily shape, there 
must be that which is without shape altogether. And that is matter, which is 
unqualified privation of all form.” 

To say that matter is generated is to conceive of it as the condition for the 
possibility of embodied life. The proof that there must be such a condition 


98. See II 9, 3.12—21: OO toívov &yévgto, GAA’ éyiveto koi yevijostat, Soo yevntà Aéyetat- 
ovdé QOa.prioexau, GAA’ Tj Sou Éyg eig G 0 SE uù Eyer sis 6, obSE POapHoetat. Et é tıs eic Anv 
AEyot, Sù ti Od Kai cr]v KAnv; Ei $8 Kai tv Anv phost, tic rv év&ykn, orjoopev, yevéoðar; Ei 
8 dvayKaiov siva psovao TAapAKOAOVOEiv, kai Viv áváykn. Ei S LOvy KaTAAEPOroETaL, 
ob Tavtayod, GAN’ EV tivi TON AQOPLOLLEVO tà Osia Kota koù otov GmoTETELYLOLEVa: si SE 
oÙ% olÓv te, £AXapiperosca. (Things that are said to have come into being did not just come 
into being, but always did and always will come into being. Nor will things be decomposed, 
apart from those things that have something to be decomposed into; but what does not have 
anything into which it can be decomposed, will not do so. If someone says that things will be 
decomposed into matter, why is this not the case for matter, too? But if he will say that this is 
so for matter, we will say, what necessity was there for it to come to be? But if they will say that 
it is necessary for it to follow from [other principles], it is necessary now. But if matter is left 
alone, the divine principles will not be everywhere, but limited to being in one place, and in 
a way they will be walled off from it. But if this is not possible, it will be illuminated by them.) 
By contrast, the general Middle Platonic position was that matter is not generated, but an 
independent principle. See Narbonne 2007, 123, n. 1, for references to the Middle Platonic 
authors who denied that matter is generated in any sense. 

gg. See III 4, 1.12-17: Ei p£v yàp Kav toic npotépoig r| Gopioía, GAA’ èv efSer- ob yàp 
návtN GOPLOTOV, QA" óc MPSS trjv veAe(ootv AdTOd: 10 8 vOv Té&VTN. TeAevoÓpnevov 8 yivetar 
cóuo LOPETV Ao óv civ tH SvvapeEr npóoqoopov, oxo80yT] tob yevvijoavtog koi EKOPEWAVTOS: 
Koi LOVOV TODTO £v opat čoyatov TOV vo èv £oyóto tob kóto. (Even if there is unlimited- 
ness in the things before it [soul], it is unlimitedness in form; for it is not absolutely unlimited, 
but is so in relation to the completion of it. What we are concerned with now is absolutely 
unlimited. When it is completed it becomes a body, receiving the shape appropriate to its po- 
tentiality, a receptacle for that which produced it and nourished it; and only this shape in the 
body is the ultimate representation of the things from above in the ultimate things below.) See 
Narbonne 2006, 57-60, with n. 33, who rightly claims that the words “when it is completed it 
becomes a body” cannot refer to matter. They must refer to the elements. But this does not 
show that matter itself is not generated. 

100. See II 4, 16.3—4: ALO koi uù öv OUT ti Öv koi oxeprjoet TADTOV, Ett] oxépmotg &viíOsgotg 
xpÓc tà Ev Ayo óvza.. (For this reason, though it is non-being, it has some being in this way, 
and is identical with privation, assuming privation is the opposite of the things that are in an 
expressed principle.) Cf. Plato, Parm. 158C5-—6, on the “nature” (@botc) that is in itself other 
than form. Plotinus is specifically opposing Aristotle, Phys. A 9, 192a3-8, who distinguishes 
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is simply that embodied life exists and, without matter, it could not. Since the 
operations of the three principles are eternal and necessary, anything that 
does exist, insofar as itis dependent on these principles, must exist. The insist- 
ence on distinguishing matter from body follows from the Aristotelian argu- 
ment that all body, insofar as it is capable of change of any sort, is a composite 
of matter and form. But this account hardly completes the explanation of the 
being of the sensible world or of matter in particular. As Plotinus puts it, 


How, then, does a plurality come from a one? It is because the One is every- 
where. For there is nowhere it is not. It, then, fills all things. Then, itis already 
many, or rather, it is all things. If it were only everywhere, it would be all 
things. But since it is also nowhere, all things come to be owing to it, because 
it is everywhere, but are other than it because it is nowhere.!?! 


The One or Good is thus the explanation of the being of everything that 
is, even the absolute formless ‘nonbeing’ of matter. It does this by being 
virtually all things. ‘Generation’ is just the name of the instrumental causal- 
ity for the diffusion of the Good. So the existence of matter is, ultimately, 
a condition for the possibility of the unlimited diffusion of the Good. And 
why must the diffusion be unlimited? This must be so simply because the 
Good is beyond limitation. If its diffusion were to cease short of the exist- 
ence of a material world that we know is a possibility, this would indicate a 
defect in the Good, and this is impossible. 


Again, if we say that that nature [the One] is unlimited—for it is indeed not 
limited—what would this mean other than that it will not be defective? But 
if itis not defective, does that mean that it is present to each thing? If it were 
not able to be present, it will be defective and there will be somewhere that 
it is not. ? 


matter and privation, arguing that Platonists fail to do this in positing the Indefinite Dyad, 
which serves as matter, though it is evidently indistinct from privation as a principle of change. 
_ 101. III g, 4.1-6: Mag obv && vòs nAO0c; “Oti ravtayoð: ob yap éottv ónov ob. Mavta 
obv zÀmpoi- TOAAS Od, LGAAOV 68 návrta ön. ALTO LEV yàp Ei uóvov ravtayoŭ, arto äv Åv 
TH TAVITA: Eri SE KAI ODSapLOd, và návta yivetat èv Sv abtóv, Sti TAVTAYOD &keivoc, EtEepa 
6€ aDtOd, Sti aÙTÒG obõapoŬ. Cf. III 6, 14.1-2: Mr] oVons oùõèv UréoTN ðv; "H oùs? ETSMAOV 
KQTOMTPOD UÀ SvtOs Ñ Tivos xotoDtov. (If matter did not exist, would nothing have come to 
exist? No, and there would be no image if there were no mirror or some such thing.) Cf. I 8, 
7.1~-7, where Plotinus argues that matter as underlying subject is a necessary condition for the 
presence of any good thing, that is, anything put into order by the Demiurge. Also, VI 3, 7.4—5. 
Proclus, De mal. subst. 34.1—6, argues, too, that matter is a necessary product of the One, but 
that in itself it is neither good nor evil. My view is that Plotinus's argument is not as different 
from Proclus's as the latter believes. Opsomer (2001, 169, n. 20, and 2007b) defends the dif- 
ference between the views of Plotinus and Proclus, arguing from O’Brien’s position that for 
Plotinus nature generates matter, whereas for Proclus matter is generated by the One. See /n 
Tim. 1.385.1-5. 
102. VI 5, 4.19-17: IláAiv õé, ei Gmeipov Aéyouev éxsívnv tiv qÓciw—ob yàp Sy 
nengpaopuévnv—34í dv (Xo etn, fj Sti ook ériAeiwer; Ei 8 pr] £r e(yeu Sti TapEotiv £kóoco. 
Ei yàp pr] 66vouto na pgivou, émAstyer te xoà foto ó mou o6. 
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Admittedly, it is odd, if not paradoxical, to say that the Good or One 
is present to the sort of nonbeing that is unqualified privation. But the 
privation is of Form, and so the nonbeing is not absolute nothingness, but 
rather the admittedly peculiar nonbeing of that which is, though it is no 
sort of thing. 

Plotinus acknowledges that we do approach somewhat closer to paradox 
when we consider how that which does not participate in form in any way 
can, after all, participate in being. 


Since it is not possible for that which is in any way apart from being not to par- 
ticipate in being—for it is the very nature of being to produce beings—and 
since that which is totally nonbeing cannot combine with being, a marvelous 
thing occurs, that is, how that which does not participate participates, and 
how it has in a way something from its neighbor even though by its own na- 
ture it is incapable of being stuck to it." 


Here, matter is clearly distinguished from absolute nonbeing.' The sort 
of being of which it partakes does not turn it into anything other than what 
itis. That is, insofar as it is pure potency and privation, the presence of form 
to it does not actualize it. Matter is, in Plotinus's vivid phrase “a decorated 
corpse" (vekpóv kekoounpuévov).'? The manner in which matter partici- 
pates by not participating is by being unqualified privation of form. It can 
receive the form that produces body, but it is not actualized by this at all. 
Presumably, it has the being of a receptacle, which means both that it has 
a kind of being and that it is other than the being of anything that it could 
conceivably receive. What it receives are the traces of nature that comprise 
the intelligible shapes or forms of bodies. Because matter has a kind of be- 
ing, it has a kind of compositeness, consisting of itself and what we might as 
well call the quasi-oboia that privation is. Matter must have this composite- 
ness for two reasons. First, the One is uniquely simple. Second, if matter 
were not composite, it could not be divisible, that is, it could not be the 
matter of a plurality of bodies. 

There is another difficult passage, which actually seems to embrace the 
paradox that matter, which is evil, does partake of the Good. 


103. IIL6, 14.18-23: Ens yap où% olóv te TODSVTOS TAVTN HÀ uexéy ew 6 ti xep ónocobv 
EE Ov abtod géotww—atstn yàp Svtos PIC «zig» tà SVTA towiv—«O SE TAVTN ur] OV Gpuctov 
TOOVT1, 0abua TÒ y prit yiyvetar, NÕG HÀ HETÉYOV HETÉYEL, xod c oiov TOPS TÅG yevcviáogoG 
Éyev i kaínep vf] AStTOD QÓogt piv oiov koAA.ào0o1 åvvatoŭv. 

104. Cf. VI 9, 11.35-38, where absolute nonbeing (tò mavtedés uÌ Sv) is distinguished 
from the nonbeing (tò uù Ov) that is evil or matter. Also, I 8, 3.6-7; I 8.15.1-3, where “the 
necessity of the existence” (tijv &vayKnv tfjg óxootáogoc) of matter is affirmed. Cf. Plato, 
Soph. 238C8-10, 258A11-Bs3, on the distinction between absolute and relative nonbeing. Cf. 
O’Brien 1996, 181; 2012, 40-45. 

105. See II 4, 5.18. Cf. III 3, 8.24-34, where the “corpse” is not matter itself but matter 
along with its visible form or shape, i.e., the *adorned corpse." 
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The nature of matter, then, either existed forever, and it was not possible for 
it, since it existed, not to partake of that which grants to all things as much 
of the Good as each is able to have; or else, the generation of it followed by 
necessity from the causes prior to it, and as such it did not have to be separate 
for the reason that that which gave it being in a way as a gracious gift stood 
still before coming to it owing to a lack of power. 


The puzzles in this passage are numerous. If the first alternative (“it ex- 
isted forever”) applies to matter, then it seems to partake of the Good. But 
if one wants to deny this, then presumably one would want to deny that the 
words “existed forever” do not apply to it, since it seems to be implied that 
because it existed forever it partakes of the Good.'” If we can somehow get 
over this, and we embrace the second alternative (“the generation of it fol- 
lowed from prior causes”), it still seems that matter is in some way not sepa- 
rate, presumably from the Good. Further, if it followed necessarily from 
the causes prior to it, this hardly counts as a denial of its existing forever; 
indeed, it seems to be an implicit claim to such existence. If matter is not 
separate from its causes, it does then seem somehow to participate in the 
Good without “really” participating. 

And yet, in one of Plotinus’s latest treatises where the problem of matter 
and evil is most extensively discussed we read, 


But when something is absolutely deficient—which is what matter is—this is 
really evil, having no share of good.'* For matter does not even have being, 
which would have allowed it to partake of good to this extent; rather we say 


_ 106. IV 8, 6.18-23: Ett’ obv HY dei f| tig Kans @botc, Ody oiv te HV ADTIV uÀ LETACYEtv 
ovcav tob nõo t0 Gyabdv kalócov SHvatal £kaotov YopNyobvtoc: Ett’ HKOAODONOEV ¿ë 
avayKns f| yéveoic atii toig npò adtIC aitiors, ObS’ Hc Ket Yopic sivo, dSvvapia mpi siç 
adtiyv éAOEiv oxávtoc troðka tò siva otov £v yápıtı SOvtoc. See III 6, 11.37-38: GAN’ Sti pev 
avaykaiov oti petahapPaverv Gunyérn petakapPaver Koc äv (but because it is necessary 
for it to participate, it participates in some way as long as it is). The subject of the phrase is mat- 
ter. Plotinus goes on to say (41-43) that if matter really participated, it would not be absolute 
evil and it would be altered by the Good. O’Brien (1981, 110-11) argues that because matter 
does not participate “really,” it does not participate. It seems more accurate to say, based on the 
text, that matter participates in a unique manner, that is, without its participation causing it to 
be identified with or actualized by form in any manner. Cf. II 4, 13.22-24; II 5, 5.20-22, where 
matter is said to be “incapable of being informed” (LLoppovo8at u óovápevov). 

107. See O'Brien 1981, 114-15, who argues that the first alternative refers to intelligible 
matter and only the second to sensible matter. But it seems that the reason for holding this, 
namely, that participation in the Good should be barred for sensible matter though not for 
intelligible matter, is gainsaid in the second alternative. 

108. Note that at line 21 in the above passage the second alternative has matter coming 
into being as a necessary consequence of its causes. The plural, I take it, indicates the hier- 
archical pattern of instrumental causality. Cf. II 9, 12.44: Hote ù tà npóxa aitia (so that 
the causality goes back to the first principles). The principles here are said to be the cause of 
"darkness" (tò okótoc, 40), evidently equivalent to matter. But it is not clear that Plotinus is 
himself drawing this conclusion or maintaining that it follows for the Gnostics from their own 
account of the generation of matter by soul. 
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that it has being in name only, so that the true way to speak of it is as nonbe- 
ing. Deficiency, then, is not being good, but evil is absolute deficiency.!? 


Putüng these two passages together, it seems that matter as such is 
thought by Plotinus to have nothing of the Good in it, yet not to be separate 
from its causes, which includes, ultimately, the Good.!!? 

The resolution of this problem is, I believe, as follows. Matter, as we have 
seen, is a necessary condition for the possibility of a sensible world that 
imitates the intelligible world. In this imitation, there is all manner of de- 
rived goodness. Matter is not separate from its causes just in the sense that 
it is this necessary condition. Matter, though, is evil when it is pursued as 
an end.!!! Since everything desires that which is good, to pursue the op- 
posite is, as it were, to be oriented in the most perverse way possible. It is 
to do more (or less) than to take the apparent good as the Good itself. For, 
according to Plotinus, apparent goods will have a measure of the Good in 
them insofar as they have any semblance of an intelligible nature. In fact, 
it is not obvious that the successful pursuit of evil as such is anything other 
than a theoretical possibility for Plotinus.'!? What is, however, all too real 
is vice (kakta). The distinction between evil and vice is, says Plotinus, the 
distinction between that which is unqualified privation of form or measure 
and that which is a particular sort of lack of measure, such as injustice.!? By 
contrast, virtue is not the Good, but a good, which enables us to dominate 
matter.!'* The reason why injustice, for example, is a vice is that it consti- 
tutes an orientation in the sensible world in the ‘direction’ of evil, that is, 
away from the Good. It does this by one directing one's desires to the body 
as if its good were the Good. The goods of the body do appear to be the 


109. I 8, 5.8-13: AAA’ Stav xa vteA OG einn, nep Eotiv T] KAN, tobto TÒ ÓvtoG kakóv 
undepiav Érov dya000 poipav. O8 yàp tò ei vau Ker f| KAN, tva. cya 90b taty uecetrev, GAA’ 
duavvopov abi có siva, óc dAnOEc ei voa Aéyew adTO uÀ Elvan. ‘H obv EAAEupis Ker piv tò 
uÀ åyaðòv eivai, HSE mavtEiis tò KAKOV- 

110. Cf. Plato, Phil. 20D1, 54C10, 60B4. 

111. But see I 8, 6.33-34: (ti où KAKOD Qó016 KA åpxń: py oà yàp Guo, f| ev kakãv, 
Tj 6€ åyaððv (it [matter] is the nature and principle of evil; for both [matter and the Good] 
are principles, the one of evils and the other of goods). Speaking of matter as the principle of 
evils sounds like an admission of dualism. But if matter is caused to be, it is not a principle like 
the One, but like other principles (Intellect, Soul) whose qualified status as principles do not 
compromise Plotinus's monism. Proclus, De mal. subst., chaps. 31—33, argues that it is necessary 
to sever matter from evil, while retaining the dependence of matter on the Good. See Hager 
1987, 34-60, for an account similar to mine of how Plotinus recognizes the existence of evil 
while remaining a monist. Also Rist 1965. 

112. Schaefer (2004) has a similar argument, though he goes too far, I think, in maintain- 
ing that matter is not evil. According to Schaefer (277-84), matter is not intrinsically evil; it 
is evil only in its effects. But it seems fairly clear from the texts both that Plotinus identifies 
matter with evil and that matter would not have evil effects if it were not the principle of evil. 

113. Cf. O'Brien 1971, 145: "But in Plotinus’ philosophy, where everything, even the quasi 
non-existence of matter, depends ultimately on the One, we might well suppose that there is 
no room for what is intrinsically evil." 

114. See 18, 5.14-17. 
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Good because body is not without intelligible form. But to take the goods of 
the body merely as apparent goods without deception would be not to de- 
sire them other than as images of the intelligible reality that they imitate." 

This interpretation is supported by the claim made by Plotinus that 
certain gods and certain men, though having bodies, are not inclined to 
evil.!* It is not the presence of matter alone that produces any vice. So to 
call matter ‘evil’ is to indicate matter operating in a certain condition or 
circumstance. This circumstance is the embodied life of a soul that has 
a certain weakness.!!” At least part of the explanation of the weakness is the 
occlusion of personal identity owing to embodiment. Thus, a person on be- 
ing embodied discovers embodied desires, or ópé&etc. He does not merely 
discover them; he discovers the self that is their subject. But no subject of 
bodily desires can be the true self, that which is identical with a disembod- 
ied intellect." The difficulty of discerning one's true self amid its pretend- 
ers is the weakness embodied humans experience. Without a firm sense of 
one's true self-identity, the nonnormative use of reason as servant of one's 
desires competes often quite effectively with the normative use of reason 
that, when operating properly, judges desires according to whether or not 
they instantiate the Good.!? Those fortunate gods and men not inclined 


115. See I 8, 6.19-20. Cf. 18, 13.5-7. 

116. See 18, 8.1-28 and I 8, 9, where Plotinus contrasts an accurate and a deceptive ap- 
praisal of form in bodies. For bodily evils like sickness or ugliness, see I 8, 4.1-2; 18, 14.10-13; 
V 9, 10. Cf. IV 4, 44.30-32: TÒ yàp ook &ya 00v óc åyaðòv SiHKELv EAYOEVTA TH éketvou sler 
CAGYoIg òpuaiç, toðtó EoTLV åyopévov Srov pr] T(8gAev ook siõótoc (pursuing what is not good 
as good, having been attracted by the appearance of it through irrational impulses, belongs to 
someone who is being led, in ignorance, where he does not want to go). 

117. See 18, 5.30734. See O’Brien 1971, 129-30, on the textual difficulties in this passage. 

118. See IV 8, 4.1-24. Cf. V 1, 1.1-17, where birth itself for most people is the occasion 
for regarding matter as attractive and so in fact evil. The cause of the descent into bodies is 
called by Plotinus “daring” (t6Aua) and “primary otherness” (mp@tny &vepótnc, 5). Whether 
this weakness is intellectual or moral and why Plotinus thinks that some persons have this 
weakness and others do not are questions that cannot be treated here. 

119. See IV 7, 13. Cf. Rep. 612A3-6. See also VI 4, 15.32-40: Tobto dé Kai àv0pónoo 
Kakia, ao &ovcog ófjiov v AUTO f| 6ovóv kù EMOOLLOV xoà POPOV KpAtTHOaVTOV GLVSOVTOG 
éavtov tob totoDtou dvOpónovo SHU® TO tovÓto- óc 8’ Gv tobtov tov SxAov SovAGoNTAL 
Kai åvaðpáun sic &keivov, Sc note Tv, Kat’ £keivóv te Ci] Kai Kotw £keivog 818006 t cGpatt, 
Soa 6(6001v dc étép@ óvui EavtOb: GAO DÉ Tic OTE LEV OUT, OTE SB GAAS Ch, putóg cc ÈE 
cya8od Eavtod Kai KaKod étépov yeyevnuévos. (This is also the vice of humans; he, too, has a 
populace of pleasures and appetites and fears which gain control when a human being of this 
sort gives himself over to a populace of this sort. But whoever subdues a mob of this sort and 
runs back to the being he once was, lives according to that and is that and gives to the body 
such things as belong to something other than himself. Someone else at one time lives this 
way and at another lives another way, having become something mixed from his own good 
and the evil of the other). This passage is essentially a commentary on Lg. 689A5-E3. Cf. Phdr. 
256B2-3. The words “lives according to that and is that” indicate that the embodied intellect 
is only ideally identical with the disembodied undescended intellect. To live according to that 
undescended intellect is to strive for the ideal. But the ideal would be vacuous or arbitrary if 
that ideal were not really what each of us is. 
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to evil are evidently so well aware of their own true identities that they can 
scarcely desire other than that which their intellects tell them is really good. 

In this chapter, I have tried to provide a sketch of the Plotinian system 
without much attention to its foundation in the Platonism of Plato. Even 
those who regard Plotinus as something of an eccentric innovator must 
concede that he did not consider himself to have innovated at all except 
in the special sense of having applied Platonic principles to the solution of 
particular contemporary problems. He may also in a way be said to have 
innovated in his particular articulation of the metaphysics principles un- 
derlying Platonism. In the next two chapters of this book, I would like to 
develop the case that Plotinus was correct to see himself as faithful heir to a 
tradition going back to Plato and perhaps even beyond to Pythagoras. The 
key claim on which this case rests is that the philosophy of Plato is itself 
based on UP in the precise sense that it aims to be a positive construct in 
response to UP that is maximally consistent and complete. Of course, con- 
sistency alone is a minimal criterion of success and completeness here is an 
open-ended concept. Nevertheless, both consistency and completeness are 
held by Plato to be attainable only within the correct metaphysical struc- 
ture. Plato's response to all his opponents is, ultimately, a metaphysical one. 
It is his hierarchical metaphysics that guides his research and shapes his 
solutions to the full range of philosophical problems of his day, including 
practical ones. In his embrace and articulation of these principles Plotinus 
was—so I will argue—no innovator. 
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Plotinus as Interpreter of Plato (1) 


In this chapter I am primarily concerned with the justness of Proclus's rev- 
erence for Plotinus as an expositor of Platonism. Proclus no doubt thought 
his view was uncontroversial. The situation looks to many scholars entirely 
different today. At the extreme, Plotinus's version of Platonism is taken to 
be a travesty of the true Platonism of the dialogues. A more moderate po- 
sition would perhaps allow a core of authenticity in Plotinus's Platonism 
while insisting that the consequences Plotinus draws from this core are re- 
mote or at least different from anything Plato could reasonably be thought 
to have held. 

My working hypothesis throughout this book is that what we find in the 
dialogues is an expression of one positive, continuously refined, construct 
out of UP. Actually, as I have argued, the positive construct is properly lo- 
cated within the ongoing work of the Academy under Plato's leadership 
and the dialogues represent in effect occasional dramatized summaries of 
provisional results in the course of that work. I conjecture that were we 
to possess an accurate relative chronology of the composition of the dia- 
logues, their function in this regard would be evident.! Aristotle's testimony 
is indispensable for connecting the positive Academic construct to the cor- 
pus of writings. In addition, Aristotle's own work, both within the Academy 
and then in his own Lyceum, represents an alternative positive construct 
out of UP. Exactly the same thing can be said for other members of the 


1. The categorization of the dialogues into early, middle, and late periods invites us to ig- 
nore or at least undervalue both the doctrinal differences among dialogues within the putative 
periods and the unifying substructure that is, I contend, UP. 
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Old Academy, especially Speusippus and Xenocrates. Various central ele- 
ments of Plato's positive construct are also discernible in the New Academy 
and among the so-called Middle Platonists. Much of this material—and no 
doubt much else not extant today—was available to Plotinus and, judging 
from Porphyry's account of Plotinus's seminars, was the subject of intense 
discussion. Nevertheless, Plotinus's access to texts, his apparent reliance 
on a long tradition of the oral transmission of Platonic doctrine, and his 
manifest bona fides are certainly not sufficient to guarantee the accuracy of 
his systematic account.? 

As Porphyry tells us in his biography of Plotinus, Plotinus was the student 
of Ammonius Saccas, who, according to Plotinus, was content to transmit 
Platonism to his disciples orally.? Plotinus came to Rome with the intention 
of doing the identical thing. Only the appearance of the writings of his 
fellow students Erennius and Origen incited him to write himself during 
the last sixteen or seventeen years of his life. The story seems to suggest 
that Plotinus, like Ammonius, thought that the appropriate way to trans- 
mit Platonism was orally. It does not seem to me to be implausible that 
Plotinus thought this because he believed, rightly or wrongly, that Plato 
himself thought that this was the appropriate way to transmit truth. After 
all, Plotinus reasonably took the passages in Phaedrus and the Seventh Letter 
to confirm this. The point of this is not that Plotinus privileged the oral doc- 
trine over the dialogues. He certainly thought that they were of a piece and 
mutually illuminating. The point is rather that Plotinus did not think that a 
systematization of Plato's Platonism was a novelty or even a translation of an 
inspired way of thinking into a formal mode. There is no reason to believe 
that Plotinus regarded his own work as, say, analogous to a systematic theol- 
ogy constructed out of a scriptural narrative. As far as we know, he thought 
that the system was articulated by Plato, not for the first time, but most pro- 
foundly and persuasively.* And by ‘system,’ of course, I mean fundamental 
metaphysical principles, certainly not all the possible consequences that 
can be drawn from these. 

It is not particularly difficult to locate the textual basis in Plato’s dia- 
logues for the three fundamental principles of Plotinus’s version of Plato- 
nism.’ As we saw in the last chapter, the primary provenance of the Good is 


2. See V 1, 9.30-32, where Plotinus seems to implicitly identify Plato as a Pythagorean and 
among those who transmitted his teachings orally. Cf. V 1, 8.1—10. 

3. See Porphyry, Life of Plotinus 3.32-34. 

4. See Charrue 1978, 259-606, for a balanced and largely favorable assessment of the accu- 
racy of Plotinus’s representation of the Platonism of Plato. Plotinus’s fidelity to the teachings 
of Plato does not, of course, exclude the fact that there is undoubtedly considerable original- 
ity in Plotinus, especially in his responses to criticisms of Platonism and to the treatment of 
philosophical issues relevant to the third century CE. 

5. The second part of Plato’s Parmenides was, of course, a central text in late Platonic sys- 
tematic constructs, though its interpretation is and evidently always has been controversial. 
Plotinus’s use of this material is more cautious than that of his successors. See Vorwerk 2010. 
The work by Halfwassen and others to locate the ontological interpretation of the second part 
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Republic, where the superordinate Idea of the Good is found. Its identifica- 
tion with the One is confirmed by Aristotle's testimony. That identification 
of Intellect with the Demiurge and Soul as the principle of the soul of the 
universe and individual souls derives from Timaeus. The identification of 
nature with the lowest part of the World Soul and matter with the recepta- 
cle follows somewhat less directly. Aristotle says that the receptacle is iden- 
tical with matter as he, Aristotle, understands that. Theophrastus follows 
Aristotle in testifying that this is what Plato taught as a result of his investi- 
gations of nature. Plotinus, too, accepts that it is Plato’s authentic teaching. 
That nature and matter are the final steps of the procession from the One 
are claims that must be seen as following from the integrated hierarchical 
metaphysics that Plotinus embraces. A good place to start to test Plotinus's 
systematic version of Platonism is just here, where there is not an obvious 
proof text for Plotinus to rely on. 


Matter in the Platonic System 


As we saw in the previous chapter, Plotinus accepts Aristotle's interpreta- 
tion of space or the receptacle in Timaeus as equivalent to matter roughly 
as he, Aristotle, conceives of it. The specific question faced by Plotinus is 
whether matter (or space or the receptacle) has an independent existence, 
that is, independent of the One and the Demiurge and Soul. In Timaeus, it 
seems that the receptacle is indestructible and everlasting.? It is also clear 
that the receptacle exists independently of the order imposed on it by the 
Demiurge.’ So in what sense, if any, can Plato have thought, like Plotinus, 
that all things depend on the first principle of all? 

We may also recall that Aristotle not only says that Plato identified the 
Good and the One, but that he claimed that there was a second principle, 
the Indefinite Dyad or the Great and the Small, and that together with 
the One, these generated the Forms. Specifically, the Indefinite Dyad was 


of the dialogue in the Old Academy itself and not in the early second-century philosopher 
Moderatus of Gades, as does Dodds 1928, is potentially a valuable bit of progress. This work 
suggests that Parmenides should be elevated to the status of primary evidence rather than mar- 
ginal. Cf. Miller 1995. See Hubler 2010 for an important criticism of Dodds's hypothesis on 
the role of Moderatus. 

6. See Tim. 52A8-B1. Cf. 52D3-4: Sv te Kai yópav Kai yéveoiv eivat, THIG tpi, koi 
mpiv ovpavov yevéoOan. (there are being, space, and becoming—three distinct things—even 
before the heavens came to be). See Miller 2003, chaps. 2 and 5, who argues persuasively 
that the ‘third kind’ includes both the receptacle and space (or place) and that these are 
distinct entities. That is, the identification of the receptacle with matter and space (or place) 
by Aristotle is mistaken. If this is so, it would still be the case (and perhaps even more so) that 
the receptacle is matter. See also Sattler 2012, 177—78, who rejects the identification of the 
receptacle with matter. 

7. See Tim. 48B3-52D4, where the condition of the receptacle is described prior to the 
imposition on it by the Demiurge of shapes and numbers (53B5). 
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matter to the One.? Simplicius, in his commentary on Aristotle's Physics, 
adds the important point that in his lecture On the Good Plato used the In- 
definite Dyad as a material principle both in the sensible world and in the 
intelligible world.? With the addition of the Indefinite Dyad, we may seem 
to have actually exacerbated the problem: there now seem to be two princi- 
ples independent of the One, the Indefinite Dyad in the intelligible and its 
counterpart in the sensible world. Let us suppose that the Demiurge is not 
the direct cause of the receptacle. Neither does it appear to be the cause 
of the Indefinite Dyad, especially insofar as we think that the Demiurge is 
cognitionally identical with Forms and that the Indefinite Dyad is a princi- 
ple of Forms, along with the One. So either we are left with a proliferation 
of independent principles or these are somehow unified in the order of 
causality. 

In Plotinus's account of Plato's Platonism, the identification of Demi- 
urge and Forms implies their derivation from the One or the Idea of the 
Good, according to Aristotle's testimony. This derivation, of course, is non- 
temporal. The interpretative choice at this point is to maintain that the 
Demiurge, that is, Intellect, is derived independently of the Indefinite Dyad 
or not. But given the identity of Intellect and Forms, the former possibility 
seems unintelligible. In fact, Plotinus argues that the Indefinite Dyad is In- 
tellect as ‘product’ of the One, and that Intellect is just the Indefinite Dyad 
'actualized' by its reversion to the One." Since all things desire the Good, 
anything derived from the Good desires it. Intellect desires the Good and 
achieves the object of its desire in the only way that something can come 
to be identified with that which is other than it.? That is, it thinks all the 
Forms, that which the Good is virtually.’ 

With respect to the Indefinite Dyad as matter in the sensible world or 
the receptacle, even though matter is pure privation, it is not absolute non- 
being." It is a necessary condition for the possibility of the instantiation of 
the intelligible world. Although Timaeus presents the receptacle as existing 


8. See Meta. A 6, 987b18ff. As such, it is a principle of evil, A 6, 988a 7-17. 
9. Simplicius, In Phys. 453.22-30. Cf. 151.6-19. 

10. See Proclus, In Tim. 1.277.8—10, for this Old Academic idea of nontemporal genera- 
tion. Proclus says that this is the view of Crantor (c. 336-276/5). So, too, does Plutarch, De 
gen. an. 1012F-1013B. 

11. See V 1, 5-7. See Atkinson 1985, ad loc., for many valuable comments on the text and 
the arguments here. Also, O'Meara 1993, 60-65. 

12. See V 6, 5.9-10: r] yàp &pgoio [for the Good] tiv vónoiv £yévvros koi ovvunéotnosv 
aij (the desire for the Good generates thinking and causes it to exist along with that de- 
sire). See VI 5, 1.1-14 on the desire for the Good as the desire for unity or oneness. Cf. VI 2, 
11.20-29; VI 5, 1.19-20. 

13. See VI 9, 5.33-34 where the One is “better known" by means of obota. At VI 2, 22.1, 
Plotinus says that Plato speaks *riddlingly" (Qvtypéva@c) of the way in which Intellect sees the 
Forms in the Living Being, meaning that he must be interpreted at this point in the argument. 

14. See II 4, 16.3: Ato kai ui] öv obto tt OV Kai oxeprjoet TATOV. (For this reason, though 
itis in this way nonbeing, it has some sort of being and is identical with privation.) 
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prior to the generation of the heavens, it also says that “the first principle 
or principles of all things" are to be left out of the discussion.” Accordingly, 
that the receptacle is independent of the Demiurge does not imply that it 
is independent of the One. On the contrary, Plato's positing of a unique 
causal first principle seems to imply that everything, including the Indefi- 
nite Dyad, is derived from it. The manner of this derivation in regard to 
the Indefinite Dyad as matter in the sensible world is left unexplained in 
the dialogue, although the explicit exclusion of discussion of the first prin- 
ciple at least suggests that it could have been. 

Faced with the problem of the generation of matter in Platonism, Ploti- 
nus has no more evidence from the dialogues than do we. Aiming for the 
most coherent systematic expression of Platonism possible, to leave the 
receptacle as fundamentally independent of the One would, Plotinus be- 
lieves, contradict the unlimited power of the One. Since Plato says that the 
Good is “beyond ovoío," there could be no limitation in its activity other 
than the impossible or self-contradictory. But the existence of matter, along 
with everything else in the universe, guarantees its possibility, that is, ab esse 
ad posse. If the One were not the ultimate cause of the existence of sensible 
matter, the One would be limited in the sense that it was not in its nature to 
produce matter or that it was a task it was not up to. For this to be the case, it 
would have to have a nature that was capable of doing some things and not 
others. But this is as much as to say that it has an ovoía that limits it in this 
way. Finally, Plotinus has argued that the One must be uniquely self-caused. 
So the hypothesis that matter should be uncaused by anything else because 
it is self-caused fails. Fidelity to Platonism, it seems, demands an integrated 
metaphysical hierarchy with the One or the Idea of the Good at the top and 
matter at the bottom.'® 


15. Tim. 48C2-6. 

16. See De Vogel 1953, 52-64; 1954; and Steel 1989. See II 9, 3.11-12: 'Aváykr toivov 
&psEfis eivai rávta GAANLOIG Kai dí, yevntà 88 tà Etepa và nap’ GAXov eivat. (Necessarily, 
then, all things must exist always in a dependent order; those other than the One are gener- 
ated by being derived from principles other than themselves.) Cf. Vlastos 1939, who attempts 
to give a coherent explanation of the disorderly motion of the receptacle prior to creation. 
Vlastos says (repr., 1965, 390) that what Plato offers is a “makeshift.” The “traces” in the recep- 
tacle are literally a contradiction of the idea that all mathematical ordering of the cosmos must 
be owing to the Demiurge. Vlastos's insistence that Plato must be understood to mean that 
yév£otc must have a “precise, inalienable order of its own" prevents him from seeing how Plato 
could give a coherent cosmological account. Cherniss (1944, 423-31, with notes) concedes 
that it is inconsistent to say that the creation of the universe in Timaeus is literal and that the 
receptacle always existed. It is for this reason that he thinks that Plato did not take the creation 
of the universe literally. But Cherniss accepts a false dichotomy: either literal creation in time 
or no creation. Plotinus takes the creation account literally, but he does not think that the 
creation is in time. See IV 8, 4.40-42. See Baltes 1996, who provides a compelling argument 
for nontemporal creation in Timaeus He concludes (94) that the dependence of the cosmos 
on the Demiurge is ontological, not temporal. Cf. VI 1, 26.1ff., for Plotinus's criticism of Stoic 
materialistic ontology based on the Aristotelian principle of the absolute priority of actuality 
to potency. 
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As we have seen, however, the logic of the hierarchy requires that the 
One is the unmediated cause only of Intellect; for everything else, it causes 
with the instrumentality first of Intellect, and then of Intellect and Soul. It 
would seem that nature, the lowest part of soul, is thought by Plotinus to 
generate the receptacle, that is, matter. So, we read, 


For even if there is unlimitedness in the things prior to it [matter], it is un- 
limitedness in form; for it is not completely unlimited but only in relation to 
its perfection. But now we are concerned with total unlimitedness. When it 
is completed, it becomes a body, receiving shape that is appropriate to its po- 
tentiality, a receptacle for that which generated it and brought it to maturity. 
And this alone in body is the ultimate stage of that which is above in the last 
of that which is below.!? 


It seems quite clear here that there are two stages of the generation of 
the universe. In the first, matter is somehow generated, and in the sec- 
ond, the Demiurge imposes order on that matter that already exists. In fact, 
if the Platonic system is to include an integrated hierarchy, something like 
this must be the case. For in Timaeus—and, again, assuming that the recep- 
tacle is equivalent to matter—the description of the receptacle prior to the 
imposition of order by the Demiurge includes both ‘traces’ of the nature of 
the elements and a disorderly motion.'? That is, the matter there is quali- 
fied both by these traces and by its motion; it is not unqualified matter. But 
it is in a condition that one would expect to find when some god is absent 
from it. Thus, if matter is generated ultimately by the One, its generation 
is distinct from the imposition of order by the Demiurge or Intellect. How 
can this be, if the One causes things to be only with the instrumentality of 
the Demiurge? 

As we saw in the last chapter, the involvement of Intellect in the genera- 
tion of everything that is below Intellect does not entail that intellection is a 
property of all living and nonliving things. We can express this important 
point in the following way. The realm of the possible includes many exist- 
ents that do not have intellects or do not have life. The cognitive identity 


17. M 4, 1.12-17: Ei pév yap Kav toig npotépoig r] &opiotía, GAA’ £v etógv ob yàp návtn 
GOPLOTOV, àAÀ' HG npóc tv TEAsiMoLV ADTOD: TO 68 vOv n&vtn. TeAevoOuevov 88 yíveta odo. 
Lope Aafóv tiv tH Suváuer npóoqoopov, ónroðoyů TOD yevvricavtog Kai EKOPEwavtoc: xoà 
uóvov TODTO EV GHLATL EGYATOV TOV GVO ÈV &oyóáto TOD KETO. 

18. See Tim. 52D2-53C3. 

19. In his treatise “On Nature and Contemplation” Plotinus does argue that all living 
things in some sense contemplate. For example, in III 8, 8.12—16, we learn that in the case 
of things with only sense perception or other psychic powers but not with intellect, they are 
thinking in the sense that their psychic activity is a Aóyog of the thinking of Intellect. This is 
also the case for nonliving things, e.g., the elements. Cf. III 8, 2.25-27. Also, cf. Proclus, Jn 
Tim. 1.383.1—22 and 1.388.1-15, where the two stages of generation are clearly expressed 
and where the distinction between participation in Intellect and participation in Forms is 
explained. 
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of Intellect and the Forms of all that which is possible does not entail that 
the instantiation of all possibilities owing to the diffusion of goodness will 
make only things with intellect. This is so because any instantiation of the 
intelligible realm entails defective intelligibility and so defective intellect. 
The defective versions of Forms will include both the ‘weak’ intellection 
of nonhuman living things and the even weaker intellection of nonliving 
things. Matter is generated last in the sensible realm in the sense that it is 
completely unintelligible but first in the sense that it is a condition for the 
possibility of the instantiation of anything in that realm. 

The generation of matter or the receptacle of becoming is the result of 
the One’s overflowing production of all that is possible. This result outstrips 
the instantiation of things with intellect. It outstrips the instantiation of liv- 
ing things. It even outstrips the instantiation of nature, the lowest part of 
Soul. But nature still produces. It produces a “sort of form that is not true 
form."? It is this ‘sort of form’ that is responsible for the disorderly motion 
of the receptacle and constitutes the ‘traces’ of the elements found there. 
The subsequent activity of the Demiurge or Intellect ends with the imposi- 
tion of order on this disorderly motion, an order that also transforms the 
‘traces’ into the genuine elements. This imposition of order requires the 
instrumentality of Soul in the production of the ensouled bodies of living 
things.” Since the receptacle has its own disorderly motion, and since all 
motion is accounted for by Soul, the ultimate product of nature is a "trace 
of soul” (yoxs tt tyvoc).” It is the trace of soul that makes the protoele- 
ments suitable for being constructed as the bodies of the living and nonliv- 
ing things that make up the sensible realm. 

If matter or the receptacle is not generated or dependent for its being 
on something else, then an integrated metaphysical hierarchy is not part 
of Platonism. Doubtless, the consequent of this statement is appealing to 
some. But the antecedent is difficult to maintain if only in the light of the 
postulation of a superordinate Idea of the Good and of Aristotle's testimony 
that this principle is identical with the One. Plotinus's account of the meta- 
physical hierarchy depends entirely on taking seriously (a) the evidence of 
the dialogues and (b) the testimony of Aristotle. I suspect that a widespread 
emphasis on (a) to the exclusion of (b) among modern scholars is rooted 
in the assumption that Platonism is just what is found in the dialogues. 
Taken in its strongest form, this assumption is that Platonism is just the sum 
of what is found in the dialogues. For to allow that the dialogues can be 
used to interpret each other is already to concede that Platonism is more 


20. See I8, 4.2: et50g tt obk GANAIVOv. See Phillips 2009, 132-33, for a discussion of this 
point with further references to Proclus and other Platonists. 

21. Cf. Tim. 69B-D. At VI 4, 15.1—6 Plotinus says that the reception of Soul varies analo- 
gous to the reception of speech by other living things. That is, some living things only hear 
sounds; humans can receive meaning. 

22. See Phdr. 245C and Lg. 896B on soul as the source of all motion. For the “trace of soul," 
see II 3, 9.22; II 8, 2.27-34; IV 4, 18-20, and VI 4, 15, and Phillips 2009, 122-31. 
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than that mere sum. But this assumption is, at the very least, gratuitous. 
Moreover, it is an assumption that frequently leads to ignoring or distorting 
the dialogic evidence itself. 

On Plotinus's account—perhaps we should say reconstruction—of the 
generation of all things from the One, dead matter is the conclusion of 
the One's overflowing. The ‘adornment’ that this corpse receives are the 
shapes and numbers imposed by the Demiurge. But these shapes and num- 
bers never transform matter in the sense that it becomes actual, that is, 
intelligible in any way. This is why Plotinus insists, against Aristotle, that the 
principle of matter is not distinct from the principle of privation.? This 
does not mean that Plotinus denies that something can have a potency for 
the acquisition of a property that is the contrary of a property it possesses. 
In this case, the potency that is had is distinct from the specific privation. 
Thus, a potency that Socrates has to stand when he is seated is not identical 
with his not standing. This is clearly so since if it were not, then his potency 
for standing would be identical with his potency for reclining. But this is 
absurd, for the account of each is different. The conflation of potency with 
privation pertains rather to unqualified or prime matter, which is identi- 
cal with ‘prime’ privation.?* That Aristotle is perhaps ambivalent about the 
existence of prime matter reveals to Plotinus the weak point in Aristotle's 
doctrine of sensible substance. For if there is prime matter, substantial form 
does not transform or actualize it into anything. If it were otherwise, then 
prime matter would Aavea potency instead of being pure potency. To object 
that prime matter just is the potency for the generation and destruction of 
any sensible substances solves nothing. For in that case, prime matter is a 
potency had by sensible substances. But all potencies for Aristotle are func- 
tionally related to the forms of the sensible substances. So, for example, 
Socrates has a potency for death. If this is so, prime matter does not un- 
derlie the substantial change that is Socrates’ death. In any case, Socrates’ 
potency for death is the potency for the death of a human being as opposed 
to, say, a plant. If, however, we make prime matter really an underlying sub- 
ject, the metaphysical primacy of the sensible substance is compromised. 

Plotinus thinks that Aristotelian sensible substances fit badly into the 
metaphysical hierarchy of Platonism. He thinks they cannot be accommo- 
dated within the framework according to which the intelligible realm is 
prior to the sensible realm and constitutive of its explanation. In the next 


23. See Aristotle, Phys. A 9, 192a27ff. 

24. On the absence of any affect in matter, see III 6, 9.18-19. See Scharle 2009, who ar- 
gues that Aristotle has a synchronic justification for postulating prime matter separate from 
any diachronic justification. The latter depends essentially on there being substantial changes 
that must, like all changes, have an underlying subject. The difficulties with this view are well 
known. Plotinus rejects Aristotelian sensible substances and so this possible justification for 
prime matter. But the synchronic one, according to which the elements are necessarily meta- 
physically composed of a nature and that which has a nature, namely, matter, is perhaps con- 
sonant with Plotinus's own Platonic commitment. 
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section, I consider Plotinus's systematic account of Plato's view of becom- 
ing, an account that is at the same time a criticism of Aristotelian sensible 
substances. 


Substance and Becoming 


In Republic, Socrates explains the distinction between philosophers and 
"philodoxers." These, he says, are distinguished by their modes of cogni- 
tion, which in turn are distinguished by the sorts of objects on which these 
modes are directed. Philosophers aim for knowledge (&mwtüum) of that 
which is. Therefore, philodoxers must have a different sort of object. 


So, if something should appear to be and not to be at the same time, would 
it not be intermediate between what purely is and what altogether is not, and 
what is directed to it would be something intermediate between knowledge 
and ignorance?” 


The mode of cognition employed by the philodoxer is belief (665a). He 
is in love with things that "are and are not at the same time." How are we 
to interpret the phrase "are and are not at the same time"? The objects of 
belief are and are not at the same time; the objects of knowledge alone are 
“what purely is." As we learn in Timaeus, the relation between that which 
purely is and that which is and is not is the relation of a paradigm to its im- 
age or imitation.” The Platonic commonplace that sensibles or the realm 
of becoming are composed of images of the Forms is brought into sharper 
focus by Aristotle's claim that sensible substances are somehow basic in the 
universe and that the essence of these cannot be separated from them. For 
example, the essence of Socrates cannot be separate from Socrates. Yet, if 
Plato is right, this is exactly what must be the case, for the essence of So- 
crates, the Form of Humanity, must be separate from Socrates and that in 
virtue of which we call him a man must be only an image of that essence.” 
If the essence of Socrates is found in the Form of Humanity and not in So- 
crates himself, then what we have come to call Aristotelian essentialism is 
false. Socrates—this particular individual—will have only a sort of acciden- 
tal relation to his own putative essence. 


25. Rep. 478D5-9: et vt pavsíin otov Gua Sv te Kai pi] Sv, TÒ totobtov uetağò keioOot 
100 sidiKpIvs Svtos TE KAI toO TAVIS LIT óvtoc, kai OUTE étLSTHNV oce Gyvowrv n’ ato 
čosoðo, GAAG tò petatd ad pavèv åyvoiac kai èmothung. Silverman (2002, 70) reads the 
passage as if "appearing to be and not to be at the same time" is not the reason for a dimin- 
ished ontological status; rather, if something was not and will not be x, then it might just ap- 
pear to be both at the same time. But if this is so, we cannot explain the clear inference in the 
passage. 

26. See Tim. 51B-52D. 

27. See Meta. Z 4, 1029b13-14; Z 13, 1038b14-15; Z 17, 1041b7-9. 
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Plotinus has no quarrel with Aristotle's inference from *the Form of Hu- 
manity is separate from Socrates" to "Socrates has only an accidental rela- 
tion to humanity." Plotinus thinks, however, that Forms are separate and 
that the sensible realm is made up of images of Forms. So the absurdity is to 
be located not in the separation of Forms, but in the claim that a sensible 
individual like Socrates is identical with that separate essence. 


And the account of Humanity is what is the "something," whereas that which 
is its product in the nature of body, since it is an image of Form, is rather a 
"such and such." In a way, it is as if the visible Socrates is a man, and his im- 
age in a drawing, consisting of colors in artistic media, were called Socrates. 
In the same way, then, since there is an account according to which Socrates 
is, the perceptible Socrates should not rightly be called Socrates, but rather 
colors and shapes that are imitations of that which is found in the account. 
And this account [in the perceptible Socrates] in relation to the truest ac- 
count of Humanity has the identical relation [as the image in relation to the 
perceptible Socrates] .?? 


Plotinus could not be firmer in his conviction that the Platonist must em- 
brace the necessity of that which Aristotle deems to be an absurdity. On the 
contrary, if Socrates were identical with the essence of Socrates, not only 
would it be impossible for anyone else to have the identical essence, but 
Socrates' putative accidental attributes could be no part of his identity. The 
Peripatetic will reply that this is precisely why they are accidental attributes. 
But this cannot be quite right. For Socrates’ accidental attributes are an 
actualization of him; they constitute what Socrates has or is at any particular 
time and place. If this were not so, then the actuality of any attribute would 
be distinct from the actuality of Socrates when he possessed that attribute. 
And if that were so, then the so-called predicative use of ‘is’ as in ‘Socrates 
is pale’ could not indicate Socrates’ identity at all.” 

Plotinus insists, following Plato, that Forms are explanatory entities. As 
such, Forms must be distinct in some way from that which they explain. 
If this were not so, then the attributes possessed by anything would be, in 
the terms used previously, not heteroexplicable but autoexplicable. But 


28. VI 3, 15.27-37: Kai 6 piv Aóyoc eivai otov xopóc tò “Ti” onuaívov LOAAOV, fjv 88 
uopoilv épyaCetar, TOLOV UaAAAOV: kai ó Aóyog 6 tod &vOpémnov tò “ti” ei va, TOS’ GMOTEAEGHEV 
èv oGpatoc Qóost EtS@Xov Sv tod AOyou noióv tt UGAAOV eivai. Otov ei àvOpánov óvtoc tod 
LaKpatovs tod ópou£vou 1 zikàv aùtoð T| év ypoupfi ypOuata xoà qáppoaka Svta Xoxpátnc 
Aéyowto- OŬTOG obv Kai Aóyoo Svtos, kað’ Sv Xokpátnc, tòv aio0ntóv LoKpatyn <Aéyouev 
Xokpátn»- GAAG YpSpata Kai oyjpata £ketvov tov év TO Aóyo muńuata ei vau Kai TOV 
Aóyov 8& xobtov TPdg TOV GANDEoTATOV HSN Aóyov TOV àvOpónou tò arto TEeTOVOSTA Eivat. 

29. Indeed, talk of a predicative use of ‘is,’ that is, a semantic use, does not even begin to 
address the ontological issue. The idea that identity is only formal identity, as in "Socrates is 
Socrates," does not contribute to the understanding of the ontological commitment in affirm- 
ing "Socrates is a man" or "Socrates is pale." 
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as we have seen, the One is uniquely autoexplicable. Plato does claim 
that it is owing to the “presence” (mapovota) of the Form or owing to “as- 
sociation” (koivovía) with it that things bear the Form's name.” But this 
presence cannot be the identity both of the Form and that which is 'in' 
the sensible. For one thing, just as with an Aristotelian essence, if it were 
uniquely present in one thing it could not be present in another. But 
for present purposes, more important is the fact that the nonidentity of 
Form and instance requires the inferiority of the latter, the inferiority of 
image to paradigm that in Republic is described as the ‘being and nonbe- 
ing' of the former in relation to the 'being' of the latter. So Plotinus rea- 
sons that if the essence of something is a Form, then the essence—which 
is in any case not identical with its instance—must be separate from the 
thing whose essence it is. The way to describe this is to say that, for exam- 
ple, Socrates participates in Humanity; he is in no way identical with it. 


Then, why will Literacy have less [substantiality] in relation to a particular 
case of literacy or Knowledge in relation to a particular bit of knowledge? 
For Literacy is not posterior to the particular literacy, but rather it is because 
Literacy exists that that which is in you exists; since that which is in you is 
particular by being in you, but in itself is identical with that which is universal. 
And Socrates did not give being human to the nonhuman but Humanity gave 
being human to Socrates; the particular human is so by participation in Hu- 
manity. Since what could Socrates be except *a man of a particular kind" and 
what could the “of a particular kind” do toward being more of a substance? 
But if it is because "Humanity is only a Form" whereas Socrates is "form in 
matter," then Socrates is less man than is the Form. For the account in matter 
is inferior. If, though, the man is not the Form itself, but the form in matter, 
why will the Form have less [substantiality] than the form in matter, given that 
it is itself the account of something that is in a certain matter??! 


The ontological or substantial priority of a Form to an instance of it is evi- 
dent in this passage. As Aristotle himself points out, this is a sort of priority 
introduced by Plato.” And, as Aristotle argues in his own account of sub- 
stantiality, 


30. Phd. 100D5-6. 

31. VI 3, 9.23-36: "Enea ti čAaTTOV éyevi] YPALPATUKT) rpóg TIVE ypaupaticÌy iod OMS 
£ntotfium TPG Te énoctrjumv; Od yàp f| Ypa atık botepov TÅG TIVOG ypoquioccuetis, 6.0. 
uov o6ong YPAPLLATIKTISG iod Ñ £v Got: &rei koù T] £v Goi Tic ott TO EV Got, ati] 68 TADTOV 
th KaOdAOv. Kai 6 Eokpátng ook aùtòc KSmKe tO ui] GvOpGnw tò eivai àvOpóno, GAN’ 6 
&vOponogc TH Xoxpóctev. pEetaArnwer yap &vOparov ó tic GvOpwnos. “Ensita 6 Xokpátng ti 
àv etn fj GvOpanoc to1d08e, tò 88 “toads” tí Gv EPyACoITO npóc TO HAAAOV oboíav slvat; 
EiS’ Sti tò pv “sloc uóvov 6 GvOpwnoc”, tò 88 “sioc èv KAN’, Tov üvOponoc Kata toto 
àv etn: £v GA yàp 6 AOyos ysípov. Ei è Kai 6 &vOpomnoc où kað’ adTO Eid0c, GAA’ £v KAN, tí 
ELattov Ker toO év bAn, Kai abtdg Adyos tod £v tivi BAN; 

32. See Meta. A 5, 11.1019a1-4. 
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actuality is prior in substance to potentiality in the more dominant sense; for 
eternal things are prior in substance to destructible things, but nothing that 
exists potentially is eternal.” 


Now, it might be argued that in accepting the general principle of the onto- 
logical priority of the actual to the potential or the eternal to the destruct- 
ible, Aristotle is not in any way committed to the ontological priority of, say, 
a Form of Humanity to the individual man. Still, his commitment to UP—in 
particular, to antinominalism—leaves open the question of how humanity 
as such is related ontologically to the humanity of Socrates.** 

In the second book of his Metaphysics, Aristotle addresses this question in 
a manner remarkably similar to the above passage from Plotinus.” Let us 
focus first on what I have elsewhere called ‘graded synonymy’ in both pas- 
sages.” Plotinus says that “that which is in you is particular by being in you, 
but in itself is identical with that which is universal." He then adds that Hu- 
manity is the cause of humanity in Socrates and that the latter is therefore 
less of a man than is Humanity. Aristotle says that the eternal fire (in the 
Sun) is the hottest among hot things, including the things that are caused 
to be hot by the Sun's fire. Such causes are 'truest' because (a) they are not 
true at one time and not at another; and (b) nothing is the cause of their 
being; rather, they are the cause of the being of other things. It is perhaps 
possible to interpret (a) as making a semantic point, namely, that proposi- 
tions about eternal beings are always true and so, in a sense, more true than 
propositions about contingent states of affairs. But this is not the case for 
(b), which claims that the cause (if it is itself without a cause) is truer than 
that which is caused and has the 'same predicate' as the cause. 

So Plotinus claims that the Form of Humanity is 'superior' to the human- 
ity in Socrates, and Aristotle claims that the hotness in the Sun is superior to 
the hotness in other hot things. But Aristotle also claims that it is absurd to 
separate Humanity from Socrates’ humanity because in that case the Form 
would be more of a man than is Socrates. The comparison seems tenden- 
tious because there are two different types of causality here exposed: the 
Sun is the efficient cause of the hotness in other things whereas the Form of 
Humanity is supposed to be the paradigmatic cause of Socrates' humanity. 
When Aristotle makes his claim about the Sun and its hotness, he need not 
thereby withdraw his claim about the separation of the Form of Humanity 
on pain of self-contradiction. It is, of course, true that the Sun is a cause dif- 
ferent from the manner in which the Form of Humanity is supposed to be a 
cause. But itis not the case that Aristotle has thereby ignored paradigmatic 
causality. It is the hotness of the Sun that is hot in the highest degree because 


33. Meta. © 8, 1050b6-8: GAAS àv Kai kopiotépoc: tà LEV yàp åtta npótepa TH Oboia 
Tov PPaptay, got 8' o008v Govápst ütótov. Cf. M 2, 1077b1-9. 

34. Cf. Code 1985, 102, “A particular like Socrates is not, according to the hylomorphic 
analysis of Metaphysics Z, a primary substance, and he is not identical with his essence." 

35. Meta. a 2, 1.993b23-31. See above, 105-6, for the full text. 

36. See Gerson 2005, 180-83. 
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the Sun is the cause of the hotness in other things. That is, paradigmatic 
causality results from efficient causality, but only when the efficient cause is 
the first in a causal line. The Sun is hottest because there is no cause of its 
hotness. Plotinus, of course, thinks that the Platonist is committed to hold- 
ing that paradigmatic causality results from efficient causality in the identi- 
cal manner. The crucial difference, as we have already seen, is that Plotinus 
wants to separate the ultimate efficient cause of the being of everything 
from the paradigmatic cause that is Intellect and the Forms. By contrast, 
Aristotle makes no such separation. 

We may set aside the obvious fact that Aristotle's Unmoved Mover is a fi- 
nal cause just as is the One qua Good. The pertinent question here is wheth- 
er it is also an efficient cause in some sense and a paradigmatic cause." I 
doubt that it makes any sense to maintain that it is one and not the other. 
I mean that if it is an efficient cause without being a paradigmatic cause, 
then the obscurity of its supposed efficient causal activity is obvious; if itisa 
paradigmatic cause without being an efficient cause, then it is perhaps even 
more obscure how the science of being qua being is supposed to depend on 
the universality of the first, that is, on the being that the Unmoved Mover is 
deriving to the being of all other things. My intention is not here to settle 
the question of the causality of the Unmoved Mover beyond final causality. 
Rather, I wish to suggest that this 7s a question that Aristotle cannot avoid 
given his manifest commitment to producing a coherent positive structure 
on the basis of UP. And I take the identification of the primary referent of 
the science of being as pure immaterial actuality and the derivative nature 
of all other types of being as testifying to that commitment. This is exactly 
why an account of Aristotle's antinominalism aimed at making unproblem- 
atic the ‘graded synonymy’ of paradigmatic causality is superficial. 

Aristotle concedes that there are cases in which something and its es- 
sence are identical, for example, curvature and the essence of curvature.” 
He adds, however, that 


37. See Berti 1983 and 2003. The later article has a useful survey of literature on the 
causality of the Unmoved Mover. Berti concludes that the causality of the Unmoved Mover 
is solely efficient causality; it is only similar to a final cause in the sense that it is unmoved. 
Berti adds (2003, 297) that it was the Platonists, not Aristotle or the Peripatetics, who took 
the desire for the Unmoved Mover to be equivalent to an imitation of it. But this seems to be 
in conflict with Meta. H 8, 1050b28-29: upeita 68 xà GEVapta Kai TH EV nueva oA Svta, 
otov yi] Kai Op (indestructible things are imitated by changing things such as earth and fire). 
It seems reasonable to suppose that the Platonic interpretation of the Unmoved Mover as 
an object of imitation is based on the assumption that Aristotle was—incorrectly—taking the 
Unmoved Mover to be the first principle of all. It is, after all, the good of all things. Cf. Berti 
2009 and 2010, 371-82, who further questions the final causality of the Unmoved Mover, 
arguing that it is an end only for itself. Platonists take the legitimate tendency to see the 
Unmoved Mover as an efficient cause as arising from its postulated role as supplanting the 
One, Intellect, and the Forms. 

38. See Meta. Z 11, 1037a33-b2. Jaeger brackets the words KAUTVÀÓTNG Kai KAUTLAÓTNTI 
£i vat, (curvature and the essence of curvature) as a gloss drawn from Cat. 3b11ff. But see the 
examples at Z 6, 1031a31—b9. 
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things that exist as matter or that include matter are not identical with their 
essence, nor are they one accidentally, such as is Socrates and his musicality; 
for these are identical accidentally.” 


So Socrates is not identical with humanity, the essence of Socrates. Presum- 
ably, though, if we were to then separate the essence of Socrates as Plotinus 
believes Platonists must do, we will be led to an absurd conclusion. If, then, 
Socrates and the essence of Socrates are not identical but they are not sepa- 
rate, how are they related? Not, presumably, merely accidentally, in the way 
that Socrates and his musicality are. One might propose that Socrates is an 
actualization of humanity, but this would seem to make his humanity in po- 
tency to him. In any case, a form cannot be in potency to anything because 
form just is actuality.“ As an antinominalist, Aristotle also cannot say that 
humanity is posterior to the man Socrates, as if it were a post rem universal. 
So the question remains as to whether there is an antinominalist account 
of Socrates' humanity that does not result in the separation of a Form of 
Humanity from Socrates. 

Plotinus believes that the Platonic answer to this question is no. When 
he says, provocatively, that "Socrates is less man than is the Form," he is not, 
I think, suggesting that the Form of Humanity is a particular man with all 
that that would entail. Socrates is less man because his humanity is insepa- 
rable from matter. The Aóyog of Socrates’ humanity must include all that 
is particular, that is, all that is unique to him; the Adyoc of Humanity is dif- 
ferent. Stated otherwise, the reality of Socrates is distinct from the Form of 
Humanity. And because that reality includes his matter, it is less than the 
reality of that which is unqualifiedly immaterial or intelligible.” 

There is another important consideration in Plotinus’ systematic de- 
fense and reconstruction of the Platonic position in response to Aristotle’s 
criticisms. Aristotle says that the question what is being is just the question 
what is substance (ovoia).” Aristotle's answer to this question is that being 
or substance is a 1póg £v equivocal the primary referent of which is the Un- 
moved Mover. Plotinus accepts the conclusion that the being of everything 
that is not primary is derived from the primary. But, following Plato, he 


39. Mela. Z 11, 1037b4—7: 66a. 68 ws KAN T] Os ovveUmppiéva TH An, ob taùtó, ODS’ «gb» 
Kate cupefimkóg EV, otov Xokpátng xai TÒ ovotkóv- TADTA yàp TATE KATE cuufepnkóc. 
Cf. H 2, 1043b2-3. Ross and Jaeger add «ei» between o06' and katá, which seems unnecessary. 

40. Aristotle does not in fact say explicitly that form and actuality are identical. Neverthe- 
less, he says, for example, that soul is the first actuality of a body and that soul is the form of 
a body. That there are second actualities of a living thing does not mean that the form alone 
is in potency to these, but that the composite, owing to its matter, has a potency for further 
actualization. Cf. Meta. H 6, 1045a3 1—33, where it is the essence of a sphere that causes it to be 
actually a sphere. Also, O 6, where actuality and form seem to be used synonymously. 

41. For Plotinus, strictly speaking, matter does not ‘infect’ the forms of sensibles. It is not 
matter as such that makes Socrates less man than the Form, but his particular qualified body, 
which, of course, requires matter as a condition for its existence. 

42. See Meta. Z 1, 1028b2-4. 
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denies that the primary is substance. The One or Good is above substance, 
and all beings have their being owing to the One. So the separation of 
Forms entails the priority of intelligible substance to sensible substance— 
as it does for Aristotle—but it does not entail that the being of all things 
is derived ultimately from such intelligible substance. What this means is 
that the primary cause of the being of sensibles is not separated from those 
things, though the intelligible substance in which sensibles participate is. As 
we saw in the last chapter, this is clear in the case of matter that has a kind 
of being but no intelligibility whatsoever. The One outstrips the ‘reach’ of 
intelligible substance only in this case. Because Plotinus denies the identity 
of being and substance, he does not think that the Platonist has to em- 
brace the absurdity of claiming that because the paradigm of Humanity 
must be separate from the humanity of its participants, Socrates is bereft 
of his being. 

Plotinus's alternative to the Aristotelian account of sensible substance is 
to say that it is a conglomeration (cuuqQóproico) of qualities (10totntóv) 
and matter.? Plotinus is not, as some suppose, describing the receptacle 
prior to the imposition of order by the Demiurge, but rather the nature of 
sensibles in the fully informed cosmos. The fundamental point is that no es- 
sence or Form identifies a sensible individual, that is, no sensible individual 
is unqualifiedly a self-identical ‘this something.’ As Plato says in Philebus, 
everything that exists now is composed of an indeterminate and a determi- 
nate principle.“ The latter is, as we saw in the passage above, an ‘imitation’ 
of a Form or Forms; the former is the matter, a condition of instantiation. 
Insofar as the putative substance has matter, it does not have a determinate 
identity, which is what it would need to be a ‘this something.’ All of the es- 
sentiality of the sensible is owing to participation, not to its own necessarily 
indeterminate identity. 

Why could we not say, then, that Socrates’ essence is to be an imitation of 
Humanity? He would then be, so to speak, a perfectly imperfect human, in 
contrast to the paradigm. Such an essence would have more in common with 
John Locke’s ‘nominal essences’ than with anything that Aristotle would ac- 
cept.” A nominal essence, according to Locke is the “abstract idea to which 
a name is annexed.” So, in Locke’s famous example, ‘gold’ is the name for 
that which is of a certain color, weight, malleability, etc. For Locke, the ‘real 
essence’ is “the constitution of the insensible parts of that body, on which 
those qualities and all other properties of gold depend.” For Plotinus, the 


43. See VI 3, 8.20. Cf. VI 3, 15.24-38; II 7, 3.4-5. Cf. II 6, 1.48-49: obdév yàp aotóv 
oboíav siva, à." avtiig ráðn (for none of them [sensibles] is substance; rather, they are 
affections of substance). The second half of this sentence sounds like it contradicts the first. 
In fact, what Plotinus means is that the ‘affections’ constitute what is only called substance by 
‘homonymy’ (óuovópnoc). Cf. VI 3, 2.1-4. 

44. See Phil. 16C-17A, which seems more relevant to Plotinus’s understanding of the sen- 
sible world than 77m. 49D—E, where the indeterminacy of the elements is precosmic. 

45. See John Locke, Essay on Human Understanding, 3.6.2. 
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'real essence' must be separate because it is the paradigmatic cause of the 
‘conglomerate’ that consists of the ‘nominal essence.’ Any attempt to con- 
struct the real essence out of the nominal essence is bound to fail because 
the latter is inseparable from matter.” 

Essentialism regarding sensible substances, as Aristotle well knew, was a 
condition for the possibility of the sciences of things that exist in nature.“ 
Plotinus accepts this implication, following Plato’s claim in Republic that 
there is only science (&niotrium) of intelligibles and his claim in Timaeus 
that physical theory concerns what comes to be and is perceptible. The re- 
jection of Aristotelian essentialism in thus taken by Plotinus to follow from 
the basic ontological hierarchy of Platonism. If the essence of Socrates were 
not separate from Socrates, then the priority of paradigm to image could 
not serve to explain the being of anything. Dialectic would not be an onto- 
logical method, but merely a logical one.*? 

Plotinus’s defense of Plato against Aristotle’s attack based on his own 
version of essentialism assumes that Platonism is a system and that this sys- 
tem has the resources to counter that attack. Equally worthy of emphasis, 
I believe, is that Plotinus also assumes that Aristotle shares the general prin- 
ciples underlying that system. Aristotle, however, though committed to UP, 
misconceived some of the exigencies of the correct positive construct. This 
led him to some faulty conclusions, among which was essentialism about 
the natural world. 


Categories in the Intelligible World 


Plotinus’s rejection of Aristotelian essentialism entails the denial of the co- 
gency of the distinction between essence and accident attributes. So Aris- 
totle’s categorical schema, based on the fundamental distinction between 
that which is ‘said of individual substances (essentially) and that which is 


46. See VI 2, 22.11-13: "OAcg 68 ook &oti tò Ev àpiOuo AaPetv Kai Gtopov: 6 tı yàp av 
fmc, ei8oc- Givev yap Öns. (In general, it is not possible to grasp that which is numerically 
one, and an individual for that which you would be grasping would be form, and that is with- 
out matter.) 

47. See Meta. Z 6, 1031b6—7: &uotrjum te yàp ExGotov Kotw Stav tò ti Tv &keivo ei vot 
yv@uev (for there is science of each thing when we know its essence). 

48. Rep. 511B3-C2 and Tim. 28B4-C1, 29C3. See I 3, 6.1-5, where Plotinus describes the 
theorizing about nature as dependent on dialectic, that is, a Platonic science of Forms, though 
distinct from it. The ‘science’ of nature ‘borrows’ (kopiCetat) from dialectic and is closer to it 
than are the crafts to arithmetic. Cf. Rep. 522C1-6. If by means of dialectic we could know the 
Form of a type of animal, we could then, presumably, have true beliefs regarding the colloca- 
tion of the qualities of instances of that animal type here below. But cf. Phil. 62B5ff., where a 
list of niota seems to include cy voi. I believe that the use of émotruN in the plural indi- 
cates areas of human inquiry in which émtotiyun is possible, not that a t£y vr] is itself EmtotH UN. 

49. See 13, 4, where, referring explicitly to dialectic in Plato, he says that it is dialectic that 
“distinguishes the Forms, and the essence of each thing [tò ti £oxi]" (13), leaving the so-called 
logical business (XAoyuijv npayuatsiav) of propositions and syllogisms to another art (18-20). 
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‘present in’ individual substances (accidentally) is undermined. Plotinus, 
however, does not deny a categorical schema for the intelligible world. 
There are here, of course, no accidental attributes. There are, though, as 
Plotinus reads Plato's Sophist, “greatest kinds" (uéytota yévn) among the 
Forms that serve as the fundamental categories of real ovoia.” The kinds 
are Motion («ivnotc), Rest (otéo1c), Being (Gv), Identity (tadt6v), and 
Difference (0&1epov). The deduction of the five greatest kinds in Sophist 
is on behalf of the search for the reality of the sort of nonbeing that is 
the sophist’s stock-in-trade. It turns out that difference is another name 
for that type of nonbeing. Hence, the sophist's products, false propositions 
and beliefs, although being different from truth, have some reality after all 
because they are instances of one of the greatest kinds. 

Since, as we have seen, Plotinus identifies his Intellect with the Demiurge 
and argues that it is cognitively identical with all the Forms, the greatest 
kinds must be fundamental categories both of intellection and of the intel- 
ligible nature. This is not particularly difficult to show, at least in a fairly 
superficial manner. For in Timaeus the Demiurge constructs the World 
Soul out of two types of identity and difference and being (ovota), namely, 
the indivisible and divisible types.?' The indivisible types are evidently that 
which belong in some manner to the Demiurge himself, the divisible type 
belonging to the realm of becoming. And as for motion and rest, we learn 
from an earlier passage in Sophist that there can be no intellection with- 
out them.” 

Plotinus takes the five greatest kinds as the fundamental properties of 
Intellect.” More precisely, they are the fundamental properties of Intellect 
and the Forms with which Intellect is cognitively identical. How accu- 
rately is Plotinus representing Plato's intentions in his deductions of the 
greatest kinds? We have already seen Plotinus's justification for taking the 
Demiurge or Intellect and the Forms to be a ‘one-many,’ the initial ‘prod- 
uct' of the One or Good. The distinction between Intellect and Forms 


50. See Soph. 254B7ff. 

51. See Tim. 35A1-6. 

52. See Soph. 249B5-10. According to Plotinus, the correct interpretation of the conclu- 
sion of the passage, 249C10-D4, is that the words 16 Sv 16 Kai tò tàv consists of Goa Gkivnta 
Koi kekivnpéva means that primary being, tò mavtEdd@s Sv, includes such things that are both 
in motion and at rest. That is, the Forms and Intellect itself are in motion insofar as they are 
identical with the activity (évépyeia) of Intellect, but are at rest insofar as they do not change. 
Other interpretations of this passage tend to ignore the fact that this passage is supposed to 
correct both the Friends of the Forms and their Eleatic allies and the proponents of Heraclite- 
anism. See Gerson 2006 for more evidence in support of Plotinus’s interpretation. 

53. See VI 2, 7.1-24; VI 2, 8; III 7, 3.7-11. See Hadot 1960, 111, “Les genres de l'étre du 
Sophiste (254-5): être, movement, repos, identité, et altérité, apparaissent comme les different 
aspects sous lesquels notre intelligence morcelante saisit la vue unique de l'intelligence. Mais 
C'est bien parce que la réalité intelligible est doué de vie et de pensée que cette multiplicité 
de points de vue est possible." 

54. See VI 2, 8.14; VI 2, 19.20; VI 2, 21.39-40; VI 7, 36.12; VI 7, 39.5; VI 8, 9.30-31. 
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must be real, not merely conceptual.” This follows from the unique sim- 
plicity of the One. The distinction is, according to Plotinus's reading of the 
second hypothesis of the second part of Parmenides, a distinction between 
Intellect and its odoia.*° Following Plato, this means that Intellect and its 
ovoia are not unqualifiedly identical. They must somehow be different. 
Plotinus's reason for taking motion at this level of generality is that the 
cognitive identification of Intellect and Forms is an activity, the activity of 
thinking. Plotinus simply assumes that the Aristotelian term £vépyeia as 
applied above all to the Unmoved Mover is synonymous with Plato's term 
Kívnoig voO.? But this is the sort of motion that, like Aristotle's £vépyeta 
vov, is completely stable. That is, there is no alteration or imperfection in 
it. So, given the legitimacy of the systematizing task Plotinus has set before 
himself, it does not seem unreasonable for him to understand the greatest 
kinds in this way.?? 

One of the reasons for resisting this interpretation is that it seems absurd 
to foist on Plato the idea of Being as a genus and the seemingly contradic- 
tory companion claim that Motion and Rest are not species of this genus. 


Now, there are many species of Being, and there is a genus of Being. But Mo- 
tion is not classed under Being nor over Being, but is alongside Being. It is 
found in Being but not as inhering in a subject. For it is an activity of Being 
and neither is without the other except in our conception of them. And the 
two natures are one. For Being is in actuality not in potency.” 


It is perhaps inadequate, though true, to insist that Motion and Rest could 
not be greatest kinds if they were species of Being. And it is also true that 
the greatest kind Being could not be equivalent to ‘thatness’ as opposed to 
‘whatness,’ either for Plato or for Plotinus. For the One or Good is ‘above’ 
oboía. Indeed, it is also ‘above’ tò stivar, but only in the sense of the sivat 
that follows from partaking in obota. Only the Good or the One has an 


55. See II 9, 1.40-41, where Plotinus criticizes his opponents who say that the distinction 
between the thinking of Intellect and Intellect's thinking that it is thinking is merely *concep- 
tual” (&mvoío). If they were right, then a multiplicity of intelligibles would be impossible, that 
is, there would be no real distinctions within the intelligible realm. The distinction among in- 
telligibles within Intellect is a distinction within that which is, nevertheless, one being (ëv dv). 
Because Forms are really distinct, Intellect, being identical with each, is really distinct from 
that which thinks the array of intelligibles. And because Intellect is not primary in the order of 
being, it is not—indeed, cannot be—absolutely simple. 

56. See Parm. 142B5-6. 

57. See VI 2, 7.6 for kivyao as npo] Gor], a gloss on Aristotle's description of the évépyeva. 
vo of the Unmoved Mover as Gor, indeed the best life. See Meta. A 7, 1072b26-28. 

58. But see Brisson 1997 and Santa Cruz 1997, who think Plotinus has significantly falsi- 
fied Plato's meaning. 

59. VI 2, 7.16-20: “Ovtos pv i| etr] TOAAG Kai yévoc: ktvroig 68 OTE onó TÒ Öv tatéo. 
oUt’ &ri TO Svtt, GAAG Eta toO Svtoc, ebpsOcica év ato ovby óc év onokgwuiévo- Evépyera 
yap avdtod Kai obdsétEpov veu toO Etépov Tj &uvoíq, xoà ai S6o Poets Lia: Kai yàp évepysia 
TÒ Ov, Ob SoVEpEt. 
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ovota that is absolutely identical with its civat, which is to say that it does 
not have an ovoia at all. 

The key to Plotinus's understanding of the matter is the claim that Mo- 
tion and Being are not without the other except in our conception of them. 
We can conceive of something having being without being in motion, even 
the motion of intellect. We can even conceive of something in motion, that 
is, matter, that is, in a way, bereft of being. What the intelligible realm is 
supposed to do, according to Plotinus's understanding of Platonism, is ex- 
plain, among other things, the diminished intelligibility of things of which 
we have conceptions. What, for example, is the nature of the being without 
motion? In our conceptions, we can distinguish the activity of Intellect from 
the array of essences with which it is actually cognitively identical. And 
so we can conceive of the images of intelligibility here below without con- 
ceiving of them as thinking, though if Intellect were not eternally thinking 
them, they would not be distinguishable, even in thought.?! 

In Sophist, we learn that the kinds Motion and Rest are contrary, that 
Being ‘blends’ with each of these, but they do not blend with each other.*? 
Plotinus acknowledges these distinctions.? But the question that Plotinus 
asks, and those who believe that Plotinus is deviating from Plato neglect to 
ask, is what is the ontological claim being made when one says that two of 
the kinds (Motion and Rest) are unmixed with each other (àpgíkto mpdc¢ 
åo)? The claim is not that the two kinds are distinct; this is also true 
for Being, which is distinct from Motion and Rest, but nevertheless blends 
with each. It is certainly true that from the absence of blending we can 
deduce that if something is at rest, then in the respect that it is at rest, it is 
not in motion, and vice versa. But this is only to avoid the question, since 
this follows because of the absence of blending of the kinds; it does not con- 
stitute that absence of blending. If this were not so, then the entire point 
of separating Forms in order for them to be explanatory entities would 
be lost. 


60. On the holism of Intellect, see Emilsson (2007, 199-207). 

61. See Silverman (2002, 294), “They are the greatest kinds also because they are required 
for metaphysical (and all other types of) inquiry and because they allow the postulated Forms 
and particulars to play the sorts of roles required of them by Plato's special metaphysical 
theory. They are formal conditions on Formhood and, therefore, derivatively apply to particu- 
lars, souls, and everything else in a fashion appropriate to each." 

62. See Soph. 252D6-10, 254D4-10. At 256B6 the Eleatic Stranger says that there is noth- 
ing outrageous if in fact Motion did partake of Rest in some way and therefore was stable. 
Heindorf, followed by Cornford (1934, 286-87, n. 3), conjectured a lacuna after this claim, 
though the reply by Theaetetus is “absolutely correct, so long as we agree that some kinds 
blend and some do not." Heindorf filled the lacuna with words to the effect that Motion does 
not partake of Rest at all, though it does partake of Identity and Difference. Thus, according to 
Heindorf, Theaetetus's reply does not confirm that Motion does partake of Rest in some way. 
But this elaborate reversal of the text as received is not necessary on Plotinus's interpretation. 
The most recent OCT edition of the text (2003) rejects the conjectured lacuna. 

63. See VI 2, 7.31-32; VI 2, 8.43—49. 
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The way Plotinus answers this question, and so the way he interprets 
Plato, is to focus on the claim that Intellect is a *one-many" (£v 10AA&).* 
This term of art, like Aristotle’s “what it was to be” (tò ti fw eivau), is used 
to make a very specific claim, namely, that Intellect could not be the first 
principle of all. And yet Intellect is the locus of being. The oneness of Intel- 
lect is the oneness of a multiplicity. So being is necessarily and irreducibly 
complex.” This makes sense only if the first principle of all is, as Plato says, 
above being. The multiplicity is manifested among the objects of Intellect’s 
thinking and in the duality of Intellect and these objects.” As object of 
thinking, Being, which we may understand here as essence, is a genus, the 
genus of all that which is intelligible. The duality entails difference; the 
oneness entails identity. The activity of Intellect is its intellectual motion. 
Rest is the one-many as the static array of Forms. So it can be true that Mo- 
tion and Rest do not ‘mix’; otherwise, there would not be a multiplicity in 
Intellect. And it can be true that Being mixes with each, because the Being 
that Intellect is is the Being of the one-many. 

Some scholars have underestimated the difficulty of making sense of 
Plato's greatest kinds in any other way." To make of Being a distinct kind 
and not to identify it as essence as opposed to existence is to court serious 
confusion. For in concluding the deduction of the five kinds, the Eleatic 
Stranger says that 


each one is different from the rest, not by virtue of its own nature, but because 
it partakes of the Idea of Difference.*? 


From this it follows that Being is different from the other kinds not by vir- 
tue of its own nature, but by virtue of its partaking of Difference. To make 
any sense of this, we have to make a distinction between the subject that 
partakes (‘nature of Being’), which by itself does not make Being different 
from the other kinds, and the difference Being has from the other kinds 


64. See V 3, 13.9211; V 3, 15.22; VI 2, 15.11-13. 

65. See V 3, 19.25: TÒ yàp ÖV n0A6 otv. 

66. See, e.g., HI 8, 9.5: kai obtos vobc Kai vontòv Gua, Hote 560 Gua (and this is Intellect 
and intelligible at the same time, so that it is at the same time two); VI 9, 2.36-37: Kai si pév 
aÙTÒG TÒ VoobV Kai TÒ vooULievov, óutAo0G Kota Kai oùy &tAODS o088 tò Ev. (And if Intellect 
is itself that which thinks and that which is thought, it will be double and not simple, and so 
not one.) Both of these passages are aimed at Aristotle, Meta. A 9, 1074b15-1075a12. See 
O'Meara 1993, 49-53. Nyvlt (2012, 127-28, n. 82; 215-26) argues that Plotinus is wrong to 
insist on the complexity of Intellect as Aristotle understands it for the complexity is only “for- 
mal,” by which I take it Nyvlt means “conceptual.” Of course, conceptual distinctions can be 
made for the One, that which is absolutely simple, e.g., that it is the ultimate explanation for 
A and also for B. But the complexity within Intellect or the Unmoved Mover is internal, not 
external owing to things that are differently related to the One. 

67. See Griswold 1977, who thinks that the account is so internally inconsistent that it 
could not even be Plato's. 

68. Soph. 255E4-0: £v Exactov yàp Etepov eivat TOV GAL@V od 613 TAV a t09 Qootv, GALE 
Stà tò uetéyetv t iSéac ths 0ntépov. 
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by virtue of its partaking of the Idea of Difference. So Being has differ- 
ence ‘over and above’ its own nature, making it complex in some sense. 
It cannot be irreducibly simple, which it would be if ‘Being’ just indicated 
‘existence.’ 

An analogous problem arises for the kind Difference. For Difference is, 
too, different from the other kinds not by virtue of its own nature, but by 
virtue of its partaking of the Idea of Difference. So what should we suppose 
that the nature of difference is other than the Form of Difference? Plotinus 
supposes that the subject is Intellect.” It is different from the Forms, its 
intelligible objects, by virtue of its partaking in Difference. The nature of 
Difference (“its own nature”), that which partakes, is identical with Intel- 
lect. This goes, too, for the other greatest kinds; Intellect is the one subject 
characterized by the Ideas of the five greatest kinds. 

The gulf that separates Plotinus’s interpretation of the five greatest kinds 
from those of modern scholars is owing to Plotinus’s insistence on situating 
the interpretation of any passage in the dialogues dealing with Forms with- 
in the general system of principles. In particular, for him it is not possible 
to understand what Plato says about Being, Identity and Difference, Motion 
and Rest without considering the Intellect or Demiurge who is cognitively 
identical with all that is intelligible and without considering the One or 
Idea of the Good, which is the true first principle of all, which is ‘beyond 
being’ yet provides existence and being to all the Forms.” Those who in my 
view have unjustly dismissed or ignored Plotinus’s interpretation flounder 
in their own interpretations precisely because they refuse to acknowledge 


69. At Soph. 255D9-E1, the nature of Difference is said to be a Form (et80c), like the oth- 
ers. Vlastos (1973, 340, n. 13) refuses to accept that the account of how each kind is different 
from each other applies to Difference. 

70. See V 3, 15.37-40: Eipytat uèv oov, öt, et tt £k tod vóc, GAAO Set nap’ aÙtó: GALO 
88 Sv Ob Ëv- toŬto yàp Åv £keivo. Ei è ui] Ev, S00 8&, &vóyen Sn Kai TAO ei vou- Kai yàp 
EtEpov kai TAvTOV Td Kai TOLOV Kai tà GAA. (It has been said that if something comes from 
the One, it must be other than it; being other than it, it is not one. Otherwise, it would be 
that. But if it is not one, but two, it is necessarily already many. For it is already different and 
identical and qualified and the rest.) Aristotle, Meta. A 6, 987b33, says that the nature of dif- 
ference is for Plato the Indefinite Dyad. Cf. Parm. 158C5-6, 158D5-6. If Plotinus is following 
Aristotle's account, then the Indefinite Dyad is that which accounts for the difference between 
Intellect and intelligibles. There could not be anything other than the One unless that were 
complex in some way. Intellect is minimally complex and the Indefinite Dyad is a condition for 
this complexity. See the next section. 

71. See Baltes 1997, 5-9, who provides the substantial evidence that the Idea of the Good 
is not ‘beyond being’ in the sense that it is nothing or nonexistent. Plotinus scrupulously aims 
to reflect his understanding of the Idea of the Good in making the One beyond being only in 
the sense that it does not have oboía and therefore does not have the being of a composite. 
I disagree with Baltes, however, when he concludes (8) that the Idea of the Good “does not 
transcend the realm of being, but ...it still belongs to it.” The transcendence of a first princi- 
ple is axiomatic. See Abbate 2003, 628-39, who shows that Plotinus speaks of the One both as 
£nékewa tis oOoíac and as &xékewa toD óvtog (or &nékewoa Svtoc) indifferently, even though 
when discussing, in particular, the being of Intellect, and following Plato, he does distinguish 
between sivou and oboía in it. 
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a systematic framework for them. This seems indefensible given that the 
systematic framework is both sketched in various dialogues and confirmed 
by the testimony of Aristotle and the indirect tradition. 


The One and the Indefinite Dyad 


As we saw in the chapter on Aristotle's testimony and in the chapter on 
the Old Academy, there was substantial agreement that Plato identified the 
Idea of Good with the One and that he posited a second principle, the 
Indefinite Dyad, on which the One worked to produce Forms and Num- 
bers. And though we found speculation on the relation between Forms and 
Numbers, including their identity, we found nothing like a comprehen- 
sive and self-consistent interpretation of the supposed connection between 
the first principles and the Demiurge. Omitting the Demiurge is perhaps 
one reason for the unclarity in regard to Forms and Numbers. In contrast 
to the tentative remarks found among the Platonists in the Old and Middle 
Academies, Plotinus has a fairly straightforward account of how Intellect is 
related to the One and therefore of the ontological status of the Forms. 
Here is the core of that account: 


If, then, Intellect itself were that which is generating, that which is generated 
must be inferior to Intellect, though as close as possible to Intellect and the 
same as it. But since that which generates is above Intellect, that which is gen- 
erated is necessarily Intellect. Why is it not Intellect, the actuality of which is 
thinking? But thinking sees the object of thinking and turns toward this and is 
in a way completed by this; it is itself indefinite like sight, and made definite by 
the object of thinking. For this reason, it is said that “from the Indefinite Dyad 
and from the One” come the Forms or Numbers.” For this is Intellect. For this 
reason, Intellect is not simple, but multiple, revealing itself as a composition, 
although an intelligible one, and consequently seeing many things. It is, then, 
itself intelligible, but also thinking. For this reason, it is already two. But it is also 
an intelligible other than the One owing to the fact that it comes after the One.” 


In this passage, Plotinus identifies the Indefinite Dyad as Intellect consid- 
ered in abstraction from the fullness of its being, that is, purely in relation 


72. See Aristotle, Meta. A 6, 987b21-22 and M 7, 1081a13-15. 

73. See V 4, 2.1-12: Ei pev obv abt vobG "v TÒ yevvOv, voo évóeéotepov, THOGEYEGTEPOV 
88 và Kai Sporov Sei ei vau- énei 88. EnEKetva vod tò yevvõv, voOv ei vau &v&ykn. Ave ti 68 ob 
vovc, ob évépyera Eot1 vónoic; Nónoig 88 tò vontov ópóca Kai npòs tobto énistpageion Kai 
Gn’ éxeivov otov ånotehovuévy kai teàsiovuévn &ópiotoc HEV ati Honep Syic, ópijouévm 
68 bnÓ tod vontod. Ald Kai etpytar £x ts hopiotov ðváðoc xoi Tob vòs TH ESN KAI oi 
&piOLoí- toOto yap 6 voOc. Alo ovby &xAo0G, GAAG TOAAG, cóvOsoiv te éppaívov, vontilv 
LEVTOL, kai MOAAG ópóv (8n. "Eott pév obv Kai adtdg vontov, dà Kai voóv- 816 800 Än. 
"Eo 68 Kai GAAO TO uev ato vontóv. Cf. V 1, 8.6-8: tod aitiov 68 vob óvtog naxépa qnoi 
t&ya 0v Kai tò &nékgwa. vod Kai ééxetva Oboiac (and since the Intellect is cause, he means 
by ‘father’ the Good, or that which is beyond Intellect and ‘beyond substance’). Plotinus is 
referring to Plato, Rep. 509B. 
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to the One and not in its activity of thinking all that is intelligible. The 
‘object’ of Intellect's thinking is the One. Since everything desires the One 
as the Good, and since Intellect's desire is entirely an intellectual desire, it 
desires to possess the Good in the only way possible, that is, by thinking it. 
Intellect, though, can only think the One, which is beyond being thought 
since it is beyond intelligibility, by thinking what the One is virtually, that is, 
all that which is intelligible, all the Forms.” So it is not exactly the case that 
Intellect creates the Forms by thinking them; rather, they 'already' exist in 
the One.? It creates distinct intelligible objects in its eternal (and success- 
ful) desire to be united with the Good in the only way it possibly can. 

The most striking interpretative move made by Plotinus is that the Indef- 
inite Dyad, as ‘unformed’ Intellect, is derived from the primary ‘generator’ 
of all. This is a decisive solution to what Konrad Gaiser called the central 
problem regarding Plato’s doctrine of first principles, namely, whether the 
two principles are coordinate or is the second somehow derived from the 
first.”° For Plotinus, the solution follows from the analysis of the exigencies 
of a first principle of all. Such a principle must be absolutely simple and, 


74. See V 3, 11.1-8: Aio Kai 6 vods obtog 6 xoAÓc, Stav 16 énékewa. e0éAN voci, Ev 
uèv obv axo ékeivo, GAA’ etiPOAAELW O£XAcv óc GMA® KEsrow GAA dei Aaupávov ev ato 
nÀnOvvónevov- Hote punos pev én’ arto ov oc vodc, GAA’ óc Sic onw i60000, sO 
68 Eyovoa Srep abri] ExaAnOvvev: Hote GAAov pév éExeObCuNoEev &optotoc čyovoa én’ axi 
PAVTAGUE TL, &AOs 68 GAO AGPoboa £v at avdtd TOAD noujoaoa. (For this reason, this 
Intellect that is multiple, whenever it wishes to think that which is beyond, it, then, thinks it 
as one, but wishing to attain it in its simplicity, ends up always grasping something else plural- 
ized in itself. As a result, it impelled itself toward it not as Intellect, but as sight that is not yet 
seeing, and when it stopped, it had what it itself had pluralized, so that whereas it longed for 
something else having in an undefined way something like a sensory image, when it stopped it 
grasped something else in itself, making it multiple.) Cf. VI 7, 16.10-22. 

75. See VI 7, 16.27-31: obtoc kai | TOD &yAHOD PUotg aitia Oboiag koi VOD obca KAI OAs 
KATE TÒ AVEAOYOV tois ExEi ópatoic KAI TO SpOvtt ote Ta Svta oUtE voOg &otw, AAG AITLOG 
TOUTOV kai vogio0at PTI TH avto Eig TA Óvta Kai Eig TOV voOv xa p£yov (in this way, too, 
the nature of the Good, which is the cause of substance and of Intellect and light, according to 
our analogy, to the things in the intelligible world seen and to the seer, is neither the real be- 
ings nor Intellect, but is the cause of these and of thinking, providing by its own light thinking 
and being thought to the real beings and to Intellect). 

76. See De Vogel 1954, 113, and Gaiser 1963, 12-13. Also, see Halfwassen 1997, 1, n. 1, 
for references to the considerable literature on the subject, including works of Gaiser and 
Kramer and others. The Plotinian solution is expressed in Kramer 1964a; 2nd ed., 1967, 
332-34, and Halfwassen 2004, 218. It will be recalled that Eudorus has already tried to solve 
the problem by distinguishing a supreme One from the secondary coordinate principles of 
one and “the opposite nature” (tijv &vavzíav qÓo). See above, 216, n. 44. Eudorus, ap. Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, In Meta. 988a (= 58.25-59.8 Uesner), held that a reading of Aristotle's 
text that made the One and the Indefinite Dyad coprinciples was inferior to that which has 
the One alone as principle. Syrianus, In Meta. 165.33-166.14 Kroll, mentions a number of 
Pythagoreans, including Philolaus, “Archaenetus” (Archytas?), and Brotinus, who, while rec- 
ognizing the principles of limit and unlimited, posited an absolutely first principle or *cause 
above a cause” (aixíav npó aitias). 
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hence, unique.” The derivation of the second principle from the first is not 
a deduction except in the sense that we can show that that which is first de- 
rived must be minimally complex. This minimal complexity, which Plotinus 
describes as a one-many, is also characterizable as an ‘indefinite dyad.’ It 
is, therefore, a principle of complexity that has, at the same time, a sort of 
unity, as, indeed, does everything derived from the One. In its own nature 
it is indefinite duality; when limited, it becomes a substantial Number, the 
Number Two, and so on.” This limitation is owing to the One, but only via 
the Forms that become distinct from Intellect itself. 

Following Aristotle's account of the Platonic principles, Plotinus main- 
tains that the Indefinite Dyad or the Great and the Small is a sort of matter, 
namely, intelligible matter apt for information by the One.? Plotinus's ar- 
gument for the existence of intelligible matter is a stellar example of both 
his use of Aristotle for explicating Platonism and, more important, his see- 
ing Platonism as a philosophy reflected in the dialogues not constructed 
out of them. Plotinus argues, 


If Forms are many, there is necessarily something common to them. And 
there is also something unique to each of them owing to which one differs 
from the other. That which is unique to each, the separating difference, is 
the proper shape of each. But if there is shape, there is that which is shaped, 
in which the difference occurs. Therefore, there is matter that is receptive of 
shape and is always the substrate.?? 


Although nothing like intelligible matter occurs in the dialogues, Ploti- 
nus reasons that the Platonic system needs intelligible matter. In this he 
agrees with Aristotle, both regarding the first principles as in his testimo- 
ny and in the general Aristotelian point that a shape or form requires a 


77. As we saw in chapter 4, and as Halfwassen (1997, 5-12) shows, this exigency is rec- 
ognized by Speusippus and ultimately is found in the first hypothesis of the second part of 
Parmenides. 

78. See V 1, 5.7-9. 

79. See Aristotle, Meta. A 6, 987b20-21: óc èv oov GAnv TÒ u£ya. kai tò pukpóv civar 
apyac, óc 6’ oboiav tò ëv (as matter the Great and the Small are principles; as substance it is 
the One). In the following lines, 21ff., Aristotle contrasts Plato's doctrine with the Pythago- 
reans' on several points. This contrast throws light on the extremely important testimony of 
Sextus, M. 10.248-84, on the Pythagorean account of the principles of all things. For at least 
on the crucial issue of the Great and the Small or Indefinite Dyad, what Sextus says is a Py- 
thagorean doctrine is exactly what Aristotle says is Platonic. Thus, Sextus appears to be using 
the term ‘Pythagorean’ in a sense that would allow the Platonic doctrine to be so designated. 
See Gaiser 2004, 240-62; Szlezák 2010b, on the passage from Sextus in relation to Plato and 
Aristotle's testimony. 

80. II 4, 4.2—7: Ei obv x0AAXà tà stön, kowóv pév TI £v AbTOIC àv&yk iva: Kai T] od 
Srov, PSiapéper Ao GAAOV. TobtO 81] tò Srov Kai Å Sia~opa Å yopiCovoa f| oiksia oci 
open. Ei 68 uoporj, šoti TO LOpPotpEvov, nep 6 ñ 6uxpopá. “Eotiv Gpa Kai Ar Å tiv 
Lopgiy gy opévn Kai dei tò OnOKEiLEVOV. 
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substrate.® Intellect is both that which is common to the Forms because they 
are cognitively identical with it and that which provides the intelligible mat- 
ter for each. That is why the Intellect is a one-many. Intelligible matter is the 
Intellect posterior to its generation as the Indefinite Dyad. It is the substrate 
that is ‘shaped’ by each and every Form. Intellect, by being cognitively iden- 
tical with all intelligible reality, is shaped' by that reality analogous to the 
way that the bronze of the statue is shaped. 

Plotinus adds an additional Platonic argument: everything in the sen- 
sible world must have its paradigm in the intelligible world. Call this the 
paradigm principle. So, if there is sensible matter, there must be intelligible 
matter.? Since sensible matter, as we have seen, is utterly unintelligible, it 
cannot be that a paradigm of matter is necessary to account for the intelli- 
gibility that matter has. Plotinus is applying the rationale for positing Forms 
in an interesting way. If sensible matter exists, then since the being of every- 
thing, including sensible matter, is to be explained by the One, and since 
apart from Intellect, the One acts through the instrumentality of Intellect, 
the existence of sensible matter indicates an instrumental role for Intellect 
in its production. So, in some way, Intellect must be the paradigm of sensi- 
ble matter. Plotinus seizes on the natural conclusion: since Intellect must be 
complex, it must be the matter for the Forms that it eternally thinks. Intel- 
lect, as Indefinite Dyad, is the principle of intelligible matter, as well as the 
principle of sensible matter.” 

The paradigm principle is a formalization of the claim in Timaeus that 
“that which comes to be must come to be by some cause."?* As we learn in the 
following lines, this cause is the maker of the universe who uses an eternal 
paradigm as a model for producing the things that become.? But since Plato 


81. Cf. Aristotle, Meta. Z 17, 1041b4—5: énei 68 Set &yeww te Kai bnapyerv xo eivat, 8fj.ov 
Sd öt ti Anv Cntei Sie ti <ti> &ovw (since, then, something must have something else and 
the existence must be assumed, it is clear that one is seeking to know why this matter is some- 
thing). It is worth emphasizing here that Plotinus agrees with Aristotle that any substance is a 
composite of form and matter. Hence, the separation of Forms from sensible matter is not the 
separation of form from matter altogether. 

82. II 4, 4.7-9. 

83. At II 4, 5.28-33 Plotinus seems to identify the kind Difference with the ‘primal’ differ- 
ence the Indefinite Dyad has in relation to the One. I leave aside the problem of distinguish- 
ing this primal difference from the difference that Intellect has from its intelligible content. 
I will only point out that Plotinus speaks consistently of the "categories" of intelligible reality 
and the primal difference *prior" to there being an intelligible world in the proper sense. See 
Emilsson (2007, 78-80, 103-7) on the two types of difference. 

84. See Tim. 28C2-3. 

85. Cf. V 9, 5.17-23: Tò yàp npóáxov Ékactov ob tò aicOntóv. tò yàp £v aùtoiç siõoç 
&ri HAN etSmAov Svtoc, nàv te siõos év GAA@ nap’ GAAov eic &keivo Epyetar Kai got eikóv 
éxeivov. Ei 88 Kai nomti Sei ei vat todSe tod navt6c, oÙ Tà v TO umo Svti oĎTOG vorjost, 
tva. aùtò zou]. Hpd tod K6opov Gpa dei eivar éxeiva, ob tHtove de’ étép@v, GARG koi 
üpyécuna KAI npõta Kai vod odotayv. (For the primary reality of each thing is not the sensible; 
for the form in the matter is an image of the real Form, and every form that is in something 
other comes to that from elsewhere and is an image of that from which it comes. But in 
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also says that the being of the intelligible realm, though it does not come to 
be, is dependent being, the One is in a way the archetype of Intellect.*° As we 
have seen, it is the archetype in the precise sense that it is virtually what all the 
Forms are. Thus is the systematic structure of the Platonic universe affirmed." 


The Good Is Eros 


There are many passages in the Enneads in which Plotinus claims that the 
Good or the One desires nothing or is in need of nothing. This is hardly 
surprising given the self-sufficiency of the first principle of all. But Plotinus 
also says, quite astonishingly, that 


[the One] is itself the object of love, love, and love of itself, since it is beautiful 
not otherwise than by itself and in itself? 


That the One should be an object of love is, of course, unremarkable.?? 
That it is identified with love is, to say the least, puzzling, given that Plato 
tells us in Symposium that love is a form of desire, in particular the desire for 
that which is good, and that love indicates a lack or deficiency.” If the One 
“loves itself,” must it not also be deficient in some way with respect to the 
object of its love??? 

The identification of the One with love is evidently parallel to its iden- 
tification with the Good and with the virtuality or power of all things 
(6Óvapug Tov Tavt@v). The Good, as we have seen, is self-diffusive. This 
is a conclusion reached from the statements in Timaeus that the Demiurge 
is ungrudging because he is good.? But the Demiurge is not the Good 


addition if there must be a maker of this universe, he will not think the things in the not yet 
existing universe in order to make it. Therefore, what he thinks must be prior to the cosmos, 
not representations from other things but archetypes, that is, primary things, and the sub- 
stance of Intellect.) 

86. See VI 8, 18.26-27: tò otov ivScApatog adtod åpyetvnov (in a way the archetype of 
its image). 

87. So Kramer 1959, 516, “Das Eins Plotins und der Neuplatoniker erweist sich, ge- 
schichtlich betrachtet, als das Eins Platons." 

88. See, e.g., V 3, 12.30-31; V 3, 13.16-17; V 3, 15.10; VI 8, 19.18-19, etc. 

89. VI 8, 15.1-2: Koi ép&oquov Kai pog 6 adtds Kai abtOd &poc, Ute obK GAAMS KAAOS Ñ 
Tap’ aLTOD Kai v ALTO. 

go. See V 5, 12.7-9: lavta yàp óp£yevoa éxeivov Kai égietar adtod Mbosws &vayKN , 
Gonep Gnopepavtevpéva, wg veo abtod ob Súvato sivan. (For all things desire it [the Good] 
and long for it by a necessity of nature, as if divining that it is not possible to be without it.) 

91. See Symp. 206A11-12. 

92. Ennead TI 5, 1, “On Love,” to which I will return, is in part a commentary on the ac- 
count of love in Plato's Symposium. Plotinus there does distinguish between love as an affection 
(m&90c) in the soul, that is, a type of desire (&peoic), and Love as a god or daemon responsible 
for producing this affection. Whether this god or daemon is to be located at the level of Intel- 
lect or Soul is not entirely clear, but in either case it is distinct from the One. Plotinus adds, 
following Plato, that Love has a “mixed” nature, born of Plenty and Poverty. See III 5, 9.42—45. 

93. See Tim. 29E1—2: &ya0G Åv, Gya0@ SÈ ovdeic nepi OvSEVdc OLSENOTE &yytyvexou QOÓvoc. 
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itself, which is, accordingly, unqualifiedly ungrudging. Since it is virtually 
all things, it “has” all things to give, which it does unceasingly. Why, though, 
is this identical with £épog? The answer seems to be that “the soul loves that 
by which it was moved to love from the beginning."?* So not only is the 
Good limitlessly bountiful, but its bounty includes the desire to return to 
the Good. The passive “was moved” is, I think, not to be confused with the 
motion produced by a final cause. The Good does indeed move as a final 
cause. But this is because it has moved productively, so to speak.” The love 
of the Good is a function of the being of all its products, which have, as 
products, been eroticized. It is not possible for something to have desire 
and at the same time not to desire the Good. The soul is moved to love 
the Good because the Good is virtually what it is. Love for the Good that 
is virtually all things is not love for a simulacrum of a real object of love; 
on the contrary, the being of anything that is not perfectly one is a simu- 
lacrum of its primary paradigm, the One. Its love for the Good is self-love, 
so long as the self is properly understood. Indeed, souls are capable of dis- 
liking (8voxyepaívoi) themselves because they conceive of themselves as 
being other than that which produced them; by contrast, souls are satisfied 
with themselves only to the extent that they partake of the Good.” 

This perhaps explains why Plotinus says that the One is not just love, but 
self-love. We have already looked at the passage in which Plotinus says that 
the three hypostases are “in us."?" In particular, the One is said to be in a 
way “another self” (&AXov adtov).** It is only “in a way" another self because 
it is not really other than anything. Everything is other than it but only in 
its diminished state of being.” So to say that the One is self-love is not to 
attribute any deficiency directly to it but rather to everything that the One 
is virtually. If the One were not love and self-love, then the love for it would 
not be, as Plotinus says it is, a "necessity of nature." Everything desires its 
own good. If this good did not amount to being identical with the Good, 
the love for the Good would be adventitious or perhaps “optional”; it would 
not be necessary. If the first principle of all were merely an object of love as 


94. See VI 7, 31.17-18: todtov tov tpónov xoi WoT] EPG uèv éKeivov bn’ avdtod ¿éE apytic 
gic tò £pàv kivnzica. Here the soul's love for the Good is analogous to the soul's love for 
any beloved. 

95. See Denyer 2007, who argues that the Idea of the Good in Republic is exclusively a tele- 
ological cause. He argues that in accounting for “why something is as it is,” the Good accounts 
for its existence as well as for its essence. But Denyer (307) clarifies the teleology of the Good 
as "seeing what is good about something." I fail to see, though, how seeing what is good about 
something explains either essence or existence, for ‘it is good for Form F to be this way’ pre- 
supposes the existence of the Form having the nature it has. 

96. See VI 8, 13.42—47. 

97. See V 1, 10-11. 

98. See V 1, 11.10. Cf. III 8, 9.23-24: "Eott yap tt xoi nap’ Hiv avdtod: Tj ook otv, 
Sov pi] gorw, oig £o" uiexéyetw avdtov. (For there is something of it in us, too; in fact, there 
is nowhere where it is not, in the things that participate in it.) 

99. As Plotinus states elsewhere, this diminution occurs via the addition of something else, 
namely, nonbeing. See VI 5, 12.20-21. 
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perhaps the Unmoved Mover is, there would be no necessity for it to be the 
sole object of every love." 

Because the One is love and self-love, reversion to the One is as necessary 
as is the production of everything from the One. The so-called Neoplatonic 
triadic cycle of perdurance (ovń), procession (npóoðoc), and reversion 
(êniotpogń), which is sometimes supposed to be an innovation, is for Ploti- 
nus a consequence of the principles of the Platonic system.'®! It should be 
clear that in claiming that the Good is love, Plotinus does not mean that 
the Good reciprocates the love that all things have for it. So his supposed 
innovation must be sharply distinguished from the authentic innovations 
of Christian theology. Against the imputation of innovation on Plotinus’s 
part, it should be noted that reversion and procession are deeply woven 
into Platonism from the start. If all beings desire the Good, if the Good is 
the principle of the being of all things, and if the Good is undiminished 
in its giving, where is the innovation? I suspect that the charge of innova- 
tion rests on the systematization of Platonism itself. It is certainly true that 
Plotinus draws the parts of his reconstruction of Platonism from different 
dialogues, and from the direct and indirect testimony. As I tried to show in 
the second chapter, the prohibition on the use of material from one dia- 
logue to interpret another leads manifestly to a dead end. In addition, the 
prohibition on the use of Aristotle’s testimony rests on a circular argument 
that privileges the dialogues. The argument is circular because the use of 
the dialogues without the prohibition of using one to interpret another 
presumes that there is such a thing as Platonism apart from the dialogues 
or at the very least allows for the possibility. Aristotle is far more formidable 
as a witness to Platonism than as an exegete of individual dialogues. 

In this chapter, I have focused on a number of difficult elements of the 
Platonic system according to Plotinus. Relying exclusively on the dialogues 
for the discovery of Plato’s philosophy not surprisingly results in the charge 
that Plotinus is here innovating, perhaps wildly so. This exclusive reliance 
on the dialogues is not only based on an ungrounded assumption regard- 
ing the nature of Platonism, but it also invites us time and again—especially 
in dialogues like Parmenides, Timaeus, Sophist, and Philebus—to refrain from 
considering the philosophical implications of the specific arguments we 
find there. Such diffidence would be perfectly reasonable if in fact we did 
not possess an abundance of testimony regarding the Platonic system and a 
practically unbroken tradition of efforts to take it seriously. 


100. See Aristotle, Meta. A 7, 1072b3-4: Kivet Si) óc EpGuEevov, kıvoúpeva 68 TéAAG KivEi 
(it moves as beloved; and the things moved, move other things). 

101. See Proclus, ET Prop. 31.1—2: Mav TÒ npotóv &x6 twog Kat’ oboíav &riotpéoetat 
npóg £keivo dọ’ ob npógtow. (Everything that proceeds from something reverts to that from 
which it proceeds according to its being.) Cf. Pigler 2003, 18-19, who in a very rich study of 
the self-love of the One, argues that this doctrine issues from a metaphysics profoundly differ- 
ent from that of Plato's. 
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Plotinus as Interpreter of Plato (2) 


In the previous chapter, I aimed to present the systematic structure of 
Platonism according to Plotinus as he found this in the dialogues, in the 
Aristotelian testimony, and, no doubt, in the oral tradition. It is widely held 
that what is distinctive about late Platonism and what makes it therefore 
really ‘Neoplatonism’ is the metaphysics. It is also the case that it is the 
metaphysics that provides the foundation for the interpretation of Plato's 
ethics and psychology. The metaphysical system of Platonism to which Ploti- 
nus adheres and which he is continually trying to articulate and defend is 
supposed by him to be the necessary basis for providing answers to what we 
might term, broadly speaking, human questions. In his treatises on hap- 
piness, virtue, evil, fate, providence, immortality, and freedom, he reveals 
himself responding to perennial student questions, to anti-Platonic philos- 
ophers old and new, and to contemporary intellectual issues, in particular 
those arising from the increasingly strained encounters with non-Greek re- 
ligions. In almost all these cases, he goes back to first principles, trying to 
reason out the correct—that is, the Platonic—response.! Plotinus is well 
aware, even perhaps rueful, that Plato is not always so clear or even consist- 
ent in expressing the correct answer.” He is also aware that other Platonists 


1. See IV 3, 1.1—6, where Plotinus seems to allow that there may be unsolvable problems 
in the realm of psychology. 

2. E.g., see III 4, 5.2-4, where Plotinus admits that Plato is not so clear in Rep. 617D-E 
when he says that the gods are not responsible for the choices that humans make for them- 
selves before they are embodied. Also, III 2, 7.19-20. Plotinus returns in the first six chapters 
of VI 8 to meditate on the proper Platonic account of what is *up to us." See Bobzien 1998a, 
404, n. 101, for references to the widespread use of the Republic passage by Platonists. 
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differ in their own answers.? The dissent among later Platonists from some 
of Plotinus's specific doctrines can be abundantly documented. 

As IL argued in the first chapter, the disagreements among Platonists arise 
from the fact that their shared fundamental Platonic principles are under- 
determining with respect to the answers to many of the "human questions." 
In this last chapter, I would like to show that between the three hypostases 
on the one hand and the account of, say, culpable wrongdoing or the value 
of ‘externals’ to the good life on the other, there is something like a dis- 
tinctive Platonic anthropology that, among other things, does define the 
limits on acceptable Platonic answers to human questions. This anthropol- 
ogy flows out of UP and is built on the armature of the metaphysics of the 
three hypostases. Plotinus's Enneads in general hardly ever disconnects the 
anthropology from the metaphysics. This is at least part of the reason why 
we sometimes find side by side in them quotations from dialogues of Plato 
like Sophist and Symposium that are infrequently juxtaposed. For Plotinus, at 
any rate, the harmony of the metaphysics and the anthropology is further 
evidence of the truth of Platonism.* 


Human and Person 


Plotinus follows Plato in distinguishing the human being (cvOponoc), that 
is, the composite of body and soul, from the soul itsel£.? Further, like Plato, 
he identifies the person or self with the soul.? This identification is sup- 
posed to imply that the person is a nonbodily entity, that is, it is neither 


3. E.g., see IV 8, 8.1-3, where Plotinus acknowledges that his own view that a part of our 
soul does not descend into the body but is eternally with Intellect is not a view shared by oth- 
ers. And, in fact, most later Platonists did not share it. 

4. At II 9, 6.38-41, Plotinus lists among the doctrines found in Plato the immortality of 
the soul; the existence of the intelligible realm; the first god, that is, the One; the necessity for 
the soul to flee the body, that is, separation from it; and the necessity to flee from the realm of 
becoming to the realm of being. Note the juxtaposition of the metaphysical and the ethical. 

5. See Plato, Phdr. 246C5-D2 for the mortality of the composite. See I 1, 7.14-24; VI 7, 
5.1-2: Aóyov tofvuv dei tov &vOpomnov aov napa THY yoxriv eivat. (The human being, 
then, must have an account other than that of the soul.) 

6. See the canonical text at Alc. I 130C1-3: Socrates says: Ensi 8’ ote copa ote tO 
ovvappdtepsv éotiv GvOpwnos, Agizetar oluo Tj umaev aŭt eivai, Tj einep ti got, pndév 
GAXo tov &vOponov ovpBaiver rj yoxfiv. (Since the human being is neither the body nor the 
combination of body and soul, I think it remains either that it is nothing or, if itis something, 
it follows that the human being is the soul.) Here, the word d(vO0pcnog is clearly being used 
differently from the Phaedrus passage cited above in n. 5. The difference is, I think, indicated 
by the words at the beginning of the passage, 129B1-3, where the question ®épe àrj, tiv’ 
àv tpónov evpsOein adtd tabt6; (How can we come to know the self itself?) is answered in 
the conclusion, “The &v0ponog is the soul.” So the &v0ponog is the composite of body and 
soul, but really it is only the soul, which is the self or person. This is the vO0ponogc within the 
GivOpwrog at Rep. 589A7-B1. I will not here discuss the question of the authenticity of Alcibi- 
ades. See Pradeau 1999, 219-20, for a convenient listing of the various arguments pro and 
con. Noone in the ancient Platonic tradition doubted the authenticity of this dialogue (except 
perhaps the supposed forger!). Nevertheless, the claim made in this dialogue about the soul 
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a body nor an attribute of a body, including the body that it *inhabits."" 
There are, however, as Plotinus realized, numerous complications with 
this identification. The complications pertain largely to the problems of 
explaining how an immaterial entity can be related to a body and how the 
identical person can be the subject of bodily states and also exist separately 
from its body. The problems are, of course, not completely separate. For 
example, how can the immaterial person be the subject both of psychical 
and of bodily states? If the person can be shown to be such a subject, how 
can that person be identical with that which can have no bodily states at 
all, namely, the separate immaterial soul?? In the face of these problems, 
Plotinus seems to have been the first Platonist to assume that the appropri- 
ate metaphysical framework must be applied to their solution. He assumes 
both that in this he is following Plato and that, nevertheless, that frame- 
work may still be underdetermining for the solution to some particularly 
difficult and obscure problems. The latter include, for example, how per- 
sonal identity is retained when a human soul inhabits a nonhuman body, 
how personal identity can be retained without memory of bodily states, how 
punishment for embodied behavior can fall upon the disembodied self, 
and why embodiment may lead us to evil. 

According to this metaphysical framework, Plotinus takes embodiment 
to be a special case of the image-making labors of the Demiurge. The un- 
derstanding of embodied persons is pursued analogous to the way the sen- 
sible world generally is understood as residing “between the really real and 
nothing," in principle, defective images of the intelligible world. For ex- 
ample, Helen is beautiful owing to the Form of Beauty, though the Aóyog 
of Helen's beauty will be different from the Aóyoc of Beauty itself, since 
the former will necessarily contain as a constituent bodily attributes. Analo- 
gously, the Aóyoc of the embodied soul will contain constituents that do not 


and the self is supported by many passages in other dialogues. Cf. Lg. 959B3-4 and 721B7-8, 
773B5; Phd. 76C11-13, 92B5, 95C5-6; Tim. goC2-3. 

7. See IV 4, 18.11-15: Aéyo 8& Hiv tÅ GAAN yox, äte kai tob totob0e oópatoc ook 
à&AXotpíov, GAA’ NL@V Svtoc: 610 xai LéAEL Hiv ADTOD óc ruv Svtoc. Ote yàp TOŬTÓ £opev 
ueis, ove kaðapoÌ tovtov Tic, GAAG Erfptyntar Kai ékkpéuatat Tjuóv, Tlueig 68 KATA TO 
KUPLOV, TOV 8& GAAS 6poG todto. (By “our self” I mean the rest of the soul, insofar as even 
the body so qualified is not another's, but belongs to us; wherefore, it is of concern to us, as 
belonging to us. For we are not this, nor yet have we been purged of it, but it depends on us 
and is suspended from us, whereas we exist in respect of our chief part, but nevertheless that 
other entity is ours, though in a different way.) 

8. Notoriously, Plato seems to waver in holding, on the one hand, that the person or self is 
an immaterial intellect and, on the other, that it is or has ‘parts’ that are, at least when embod- 
ied, inseparable from bodies. See Phd. 78B4-84B4, the so-called Affinity Argument, which aims 
to show that the soul is like the immaterial Forms that it knows; Rep. 608C1ff., where the proof 
of the immortality of the soul depends on it being incomposite, that is, without the parts that 
seem to require embodiment; and Tim. 41C-D, 69C5-6, E1, 90A, where the immortal part of 
the soul seem fairly clearly to be identified as the intellect. And yet at Phdr. 246Aff., we have the 
myth of the charioteer and his two horses, evidently representing the disembodied tripartite 
soul. I have treated all these and related passages at length in Gerson 2008, chaps. 2, 3, 6. 
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belong to the disembodied soul, which, for Plotinus, is just the intellect. 
The essence or nature of beauty is in Helen just as the essence or nature of 
the human soul is in the body? 

Since the human soul is essentially rational, we should expect that it has 
no irrational attributes. And yet when Plato develops the account of the 
tripartite embodied soul in Republic, he seems to require one, if not two, ir- 
rational parts of the soul. For, as Socrates argues, that in our soul by which 
we learn and that by which we are angry and that by which we desire the 
pleasures of food and sex are activities of different parts of the whole soul.'? 
The argument seems to rest on the intuitive principle that *one thing can- 
not do or experience opposites in the same respect in relation to the same 
thing at the same time.”!! For example, thirsty people are sometimes un- 
willing to drink. Plato infers the existence of different parts of the soul on 
the grounds that that which wants to drink must be different from that 
which wants to refrain from drinking. It is pretty clear that the part that 
wants to refrain from drinking makes this judgment as a result of reasoning 
(4.oytonóc) , while that which commands the person to drink is the result of 
“pathological states and illnesses" (na npdcov te kot voonudctov).? The 
vexing problem faced by Plotinus as well as by modern scholars is how the 
identical person or embodied human soul can be the subject of these sup- 
posedly irrational appetites. 

On the one hand, if reason can overcome or be overcome by appetite, 
then the appetitive part of the soul would seem to have its own capacity for 
reasoning. But if this is so, then this part of the soul will itself be divisible 
into its own rational and irrational part, threatening a regress of psychic 
divisions.? On the other hand, if appetite does not have its own capacity 


9. See IV 3, 13.3-5, where the embodied soul is viewed as an etS@Aov of the disembodied 
soul of Republic book 10 that has chosen a life according to its disposition. That disembodied 
soul is itself an image of an intellect. 

10. See Rep. 436A8-B3. 

11. Rep. 436B8-10. 

12. Rep. 489C9-D2. 

13. The threat of ‘homunculi’ is well articulated by Annas 1981, 142-46; and Bobonich 
1994; 2002, 216-57, who in fact thinks that Plato succumbs to this threat in Republic but cir- 
cumvents it in Laws by abandoning tripartitioning of the soul. At Phd. 83D", the rational soul 
is tempted to “share the opinions of” (óuoðočeïv) the body and so to become contaminated 
with it. C£. Rep. 442C10-D1, where in the temperate individual, the two lower parts of the soul 
“share the belief” (61050€@o1) with tò Aoyiotikóv about who “should” (eiv) rule. But the “as- 
sent” to the rule of reason is just obedience to reason. It is not the employment of normative 
reasoning. Cf. Aristotle, EN A 13, 1102b27, where the part of the soul of the temperate man 
that “agrees with” (Óónoqovei) reason is &Aoyoc, though it participates in reason “in some way” 
(nn). In the continent individual, this part merely obeys reason. The idea of “sharing the opin- 
ions of the lower part(s) of the soul" is referenced by Plotinus at I 2, 3.11—19. On the multi- 
farious use of “part” (népoc) in Plato, see Shields 2010, 164-67. Shields usefully distinguishes 
between “compositional parts” and “aspectual parts,” the latter being effectively equivalent to 
properties. If the parts of the soul are not homunculi, then it would seem more likely that they 
are aspectual, that is, properties of the embodied human being. 
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for reasoning, then how is it even possible to commensurate appetite and 
reasoning, that is, what possible grounds are there for a conflict?'* In the 
course of the argument, Socrates distinguishes between the desire for drink 
and the desire to reject this desire. Presumably, though this is not made ex- 
plicit, there might be a similar desire to endorse the appetite. The problem 
with this account is that it seems that if the desire to refrain from drinking 
is the work of the rational part of the soul, then the desire for drink must be 
an irrational desire. Accordingly, we have the above dilemma.” 

By contrast, Plotinus assumes that the desire for drink is a rational desire 
just in the sense that it is the desire of an embodied rational soul.'? What 
this means above all is that the desire can and must be conceptualized in 
order for it to factor into a process of practical reasoning. In effect, if the 
desire is construed exclusively as a bodily state, it is indeed nonrational. 
But the bodily state is not that which initiates a human action; the appetite 
or desire does that. Or, more accurately, the subject of the appetites does 
that. Analogously, if sense perception is construed as a bodily state or event, 
there is not necessarily anything like perceptual awareness of the sensible. 
The bodily states that are the raw material of desires are, in principle, avail- 
able for inspection by someone other than the one whose body it is. By 
contrast, the full-fledged desire is only subjectively immediately available, 
though, of course, someone else can infer its presence from one's behavior. 

The desire for drink is, then, rational, but it is not rational in the same 
way as is the desire, say, to refrain from drink or to endorse the prima- 
ry desire. This 'second-order' rational desire is intrinsically normative as 


14. Penner (1990) argues that the very idea of incontinence, or àkpaoía, which entails 
some sort of conflict between reason and irrational appetite, is impossible. See Rudebusch 
2009, 71—73, who acknowledges that the so-called brute desires are, in fact, no such thing and 
require conceptual contextualization. But it is not clear if Rudebusch thinks that this means 
that åàxpaoía is, counter to Plato, impossible or that Plato himself never actually accepted the 
possibility. 

15. See Penner 1990, 55, who argues that desire for drink in Republic is “blind.” See Brick- 
house and Smith 2010, 202-10, who reject this view, arguing that the desire for drink is not 
“good-independent.” But in making their case, they waver between making the appetites an 
independent judge of the goodness of their objects (“appetites make actual judgments of 
goodness," 205) and accepting that the actual judgment is done by reason (*we are not claim- 
ing that the appetites make actual judgments of value," 204), though the appetites “present” 
their objects as good. In the latter case, we would have all-things-considered judgments and so 
no &xpaoía; in the former case we seem to have homunculi of a sort. See Moss 2008, 61-62, 
for the argument that desires of the appetitive part of the soul are not “good-independent,” as 
was argued by Irwin 1995, 209-10. Moss, however, goes too far in maintaining that the lower 
parts of the soul make evaluative judgments. 

16. See IV 3, 3.24-28: ‘AA’ Ot Ev ye navta o, etpytor, Kai év voig Siapdpoicg tàv 
Epyov....5tav 8& Kai Aoyucr] 1] vox, xai oto Aoyukr] Gg «rp 6Xn Aéyetar... (But, as was 
stated, the soul is everywhere one, even in its different functions.... But since the soul is ra- 
tional, and rational in the sense in which the whole soul is said to be rational...) Cf. V 1, 
3.17-19: Kai tata uóvag Set Aéyew évepyetag yoxs, Sou vospac Kai Goa otko0sv. (And 
these alone should be called activities of soul, namely, those that are intellectual and those 
that belong to it.) 
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opposed to the ‘first-order’ desire which is not.'’ Because a desire for drink 
is nonnormative, one is tempted to think that it is nonrational. But it could 
not be such if the person is going to select the correct universal and particu- 
lar premises in a practical syllogism. So reasoning that white meat is healthy 
and this is white meat indicates no action if one is not hungry. The hunger 
must be conceptualized in order to be taken to be an instance of that which 
the syllogism states. 

Plotinus tends to distinguish a generic nonnormative rational desire 
from normative rational desire by different terms, óps&ig for the former 
and €g¢otc for the latter.'* The appetite for drink is a nonnormative rational 
desire, and the desire that, say, endorses this desire is a desire for drink as 
a good, that is, as an instance of the Good here and now. It is this second- 
order desire that, paradigmatically, characterizes Intellect. Nonnormative 
desires are, like all desires—even the desires of irrational animals—for that 
which is good. But the good is only apparent. It is the task of normative 
reasoning to determine if that which appears to be good is in fact so.'? How, 
then, is the supposed conflict between appetite and reason parsed? It is a 
conflict within the rational soul between a desire for the apparent good and 
a distinct judgment that what appears to be good is or is not really so. 

Here is a fairly obvious objection. Granted that what appears to be good 
is not really so, why prefer the former to the latter? Plotinus, quoting Plato, 
says that while people are often satisfied with the apparent beautiful, they 
are never satisfied with the apparent good.” Evidently, the reason for this 


17. See VI 8, 6.38-39: 'H yàp PovAnoic 0£Aset tò dyaOóv- tò SE Vosiv GANODAc otv £v 
tà Gya0@. (For will wants the Good; but thinking is truly in the Good.) The normativity is 
owing to the necessary orientation of BoóAnoic to the Good. It is BoóAnotc that enables us to 
judge primary or first-order desires as to whether their satisfaction is an instance of that which 
is good. 

18. See T1, 5.21 and esp. VI 7, 21.1—6; VI 7, 27.24-27: Nov 66, si tadta óp8óc Aéyexou, Kai 
f| émavaPacic gv tò àyaðòv èv púosı tivi xeípievov, KAI OY À EPEOIC rotet tò dryoOó6v, à. 
1 ápeoic, Sti åyaðóv. (Now if these conclusions are right, the ascent attains the good found in 
some nature, and it is not the desire that makes it good, but there is desire because it is good.) 

19. Cf. Plato, Gorg. 467C5-8E5, where the distinction is between what seems (8okei) best 
to the tyrant and what he wills (BobAeta1). Penner and Rowe (2005, 227-28) think that this 
distinction belongs to "Socratic intellectualism" because the tyrant who does what seems best 
to him is doing what he, mistakenly, thinks is best for him. By contrast, they think that the 
putative acratic acts on the basis of brute desires in opposition to what he thinks is best for him 
to do. But, on Plotinus's interpretation, the acratic no less than the tyrant acts on the basis of 
what he takes to be a (nonnormative) good in opposition to what he takes to be the norma- 
tive good, the good of refraining from acting. This is possible and produces no contradiction 
because the embodied person is a divided self. Because the embodied person is a divided self, 
the tyrant's desire to do what “seems best" to him is really no different from Leontius's desire 
to gaze upon the naked corpses. 

20. See V 5, 12.23-24: Kai xaXoic eivat 8okeiv &pkei, küv ur] Got. tò 8' Gyabdv ob 
86En séAovow £ygw. (And for them, it is sufficient if things seem beautiful, even if they are 
not. This is not how they stand in regard to that which is good.) Plotinus is here loosely quot- 


ing Rep. 505D5-9. 
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is that one might take the apparent beautiful for the real good. But there 
is no such inclination to take the apparent good for the real good, once a 
distinction between them is made.” And yet, according to Plotinus, most 
persons fail to make this distinction, and this is owing to a very specific 
cause, namely, they are confused about their real identities. 


What can it be, then, that has made the souls forget the god who is their father 
and be ignorant both of themselves and him even though they are parts of 
the intelligible world and are completely derived from it? The starting point 
for their evil is audacity, that is, generation or primary difference or wanting 
to belong to themselves. Since they then appeared to be pleased with their 
self-determination and to have made much of their self-motion, running as 
far away as possible and producing the maximum distance, they were also ig- 
norant that they themselves came from the intelligible world. They were like 
children who at birth are separated from their fathers and, being raised for a 
long time far away, are ignorant both of themselves and of their fathers. Since 
they no longer can see their father or themselves, they dishonor themselves, 
owing to ignorance of their lineage, honoring instead other things, in fact, 
everything more than themselves, marveling at and being awestruck and lov- 
ing and being dependent on these, and they severed themselves as much as 
possible from those things from which they turned away with their dishonor.” 


There are many fascinating features of this well-known passage, several of 
which I will return to. Here, though, I want to emphasize Plotinus’s claim 
that the source of human woe and wrongdoing is a failure to grasp or to 
grasp fully one’s own true identity. That identity is found in a disembodied 
intellect. It is this intellect that is immortal, not the human being.? It is 


21. Of course, it is true that even the virtuous person who knows what the real good is 
chooses what appears to him to be good. His virtue actually consists in this real identity be- 
tween what appears good to him and what really is so. Thus the appetites of those other than 
the virtuous are not good-independent just in the sense that they are for apparent goods that 
in fact are not real goods. 

22. V 1, 1.1-17: Ti note Gpa goti tò ngnou]kóg TAG WoYXOSG TATPdG Deod &rXa0£o0at, 
Kai uoípac éxeiOgv o6oac Kai GAs ékeivov Gyvofoat Kai éavtas Kai &keivov; 'Apyr] uiv 
obv adtaic tod KaKod Å tóna Kai T] yéveotc kai T] pat écepótng Kai tò BovànOñva SE 
éavtõv sivat. TO 95 adtebovoiw éneidinep spGvnoav HoOsicnt, NOAA® tH KiveicOar 
nap’ ADTAV KEYpNHEévat, THY £vavitav Spapoboa Kai TAsiotHV dmóotaolv n£gnoi]uévat, 
Hyvonoay kai gavtac &keiOev sivar: Honep naides edOdo Gnoonacbévtes dnd naxépov Kai 
TOADV ypóvov nóppo tpapévtes &yvooboi kai EAVTODS xai Tatépac. Ot’ oov čti &eivov 
oce éavtüc ópócou, Atiwdoacar éavtüc Gyvoig tod yévouc, TIUoAGO TAAAA xai návta 
LGALKOV fj éavtàs Savpdoacat kai npo AbTE ExTAGYEioa Kai dyacVEioal Kai é&nprmuévaa 
toÓx0v, &xéppn&av óc olóv te éavtüg OV dxsotpdqoncav åtiuáocacat: Hote cvuPaiver cfi 
Tavtehove &yvoíag £ke(vou ý vàvàs cui] xai 1] éavtõv tipia sivo aitta. Cf. IV 4, 3-1-3; IV 
4, 18.15-19; IV 8, 5.28; VI 9, 8.31-32. 

23. Cf. Plato, Tim. 9o0B1-C6. Cf. Aristotle, ENK 8, 1178a9-22. See Plotinus, I 1, 7.18-24: 
KoAóoet 58 ob0£v tò oóunav C@ov Aéyew, UUKTOV LEV TÀ KATO, TO 68 évrieb0ev 6 &ivOponoc 
6 dAn0r]g ox£8óv- Ekeiva 68 TO Acovt@Ssec Kai tò ToUKiAOV Aws Onpiov. Xovópónou yap 
Svtos tod AvOpGrov TH oyi yoxi Stav AoyiCGpEla,, ues AoyiGóug0a tO tods Aoyiouooc 
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embodiment that brings with it ‘forgetfulness’ and confusion about one's 
identity. 

Owing to embodiment, bodily desires arise. Their satisfaction appears 
to us to be a good thing. Insofar as we identify ourselves as human beings, 
that is, as soul-body composites, the only criterion we have for judging these 
apparent goods’ claim to be the real thing is whether they are good for the 
human being. But this identification is deceptive and the criterion problem- 
atic. For the human being is a composite of body and soul. And most of the 
difficult choices and conflicts that arise in human life are between bodily 
goods and psychic goods. Why give preference to the latter over the former? 
One may, as we saw Penner doing in defense of a purely Socratic ethics, opt 
for a prudential employment of the criterion. Thus, unmeasured satisfac- 
tion of bodily desires is not a beneficial long-term policy for a human being, 
supposing, of course, that the long term is constitutive of the true human 
good. And crime does not pay. Yet in fact sometimes it does, and sometimes 
people prefer a shorter life to a longer one if it is packed with pleasures. 
Plato’s tyrant in book 9 of Republic may, after all, have less pleasure than does 
the aristocratic person.” But crucially this is a determination that the latter 
makes, not the former. The tyrant has lost his true identity and so long as he 
does not discover it, he has no grounds for judging negatively his own life over 
against what must appear to him to be the life of a different kind of creature. 

For the aristocratic person or philosopher, the criterion for judging the 
apparent goods of the body is, as we have already seen, normative reason. 
But normativity can cut both ways. That is, like a Thrasymachus or a Cal- 
licles, one can aspire to be a supremely rational practitioner of injustice. So 
normativity is not enough. One needs to recognize the uniqueness of the 
Good as objective first principle of all, thereby guaranteeing the distinction 
between real and apparent good. For with this recognition, one cannot 
imagine that there is a possibility of a conflict of goods such that something 
that is good for A is not good for B. But this is typically the nature of the 
apparent goods of the body. Indeed, if we consider A and B to be the same 
person at different times, many apparent goods are judged negatively now 
by A because they are not good later for B. If we then put together the 
recognition of the distinction between apparent and real goods and the 
further recognition that the Good is unique, it does not seem likely that 
someone could judge his real good to be a bodily good, at least insofar as 
this good is obtained at the expense of others. 

We are still at least one step from the conclusion that our true identity 
is located in a disembodied rational soul, that is, in an intellect. Reflecting 


yoxi sivo évepyriuata. (But there is nothing against calling the whole a “living being,” 
with the lower parts being mixed in, although the true human being begins about there 
[with thought]. Those lower parts are the “lion-like” and, generally, the “multifaceted beast.” 
Given that the human being coincides with the rational soul, whenever human beings reason, 
it is we who are reasoning with the acts of reasoning that are psychic products.) 

24. See Rep. 587C-E. 
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on one’s search for one's own identity, Plotinus claims that “he who knows 
himself will also know where he came from [698 uav EavTOV siðýosı KAI 
ónó0ev]."* The opposite is equally true. The question of one's ‘origin’ must 
have resonated with any ancient reader. Am I really a *pure' Greek? Do I de- 
scend from a divine race? In a Platonic framework, according to which the 
personal immortality of the soul is established, the question takes on an en- 
tirely different cast. According to T?maeus, the Demiurge, in his address to the 
created gods, informs them that there must be human beings if the cosmos 
is to be complete.” It is fitting, however, that these should have a share in im- 
mortality, and so the Demiurge sows the seed of immortality and hands over 
the product to the subordinate gods in order that they may add the mortal 
parts of human beings. So the origin of the immortal part of the human be- 
ing is clearly the Demiurge. But this immortal part really is the self or person. 

Plotinus, following Plato, rests this claim entirely on an epistemological 
argument: 


And the intellection of the ‘in itself? of each thing, which the soul obtains 
by itself from the visions of things within itself or from recollection, yields 
the conclusion that the soul existed prior to the body and that it, having em- 
ployed its eternal knowledge, is itself eternal.” 


The immortal part of the soul is the intellect. This intellect, however, has 
eternal knowledge, knowledge that we can draw on in particular in making 
judgments that such intelligibility as the sensible world has is derived and 
deficient. Perhaps the immortal soul so characterized would be sufficient 
for reaching the conclusion that the true self is that intellect, and so its 
good is entirely an intellectual one. One might object, however, that intel- 
lectual goods are for separated intellects; human beings are different, and 
their true identity cannot ignore the goods of the body. Once, though, we 
admit this, the privileging of the goods of the intellect over the goods of the 
body or of the lower parts of the soul begins again to seem arbitrary. Why 
should we recognize our true identities here and now with an intellect that 
is separate only when the composite is gone? 

In the face of such an objection, Plotinus makes a bold interpretative 
leap. Since we really do possess knowledge eternally, our intellects must not 
have descended into bodies: 


How, then, since the intelligible is separate, does the soul enter the body? It 
is like this: the part of it that is only intellect is impassive remaining always 
among the intelligibles and having an intellectual life only in the intelligible 


25. VI 9, 7-33-34- 

26. See Tim. 41A-D. 

27. IV 4, 7.12. 8-11: “H te O9 nap’ adtiic k tv év abt Osapdtov Katavonots 
abdtoskdotov kai & dvauvrjoeoc yvyvopévm TPd oóuatóc te atr] 818001 Tò £i vod Kai diiotc 
énioviuac keypruévnv driótov kai adtIV eva. Cf. Phd. 72E-73A, 78C1-2. 
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world—for it has no impulse or desire—while that which acquires desire, 
following immediately on that intellect, by the addition of desire in a way 
extends further and desires to produce order according to what it saw in intel- 
lect, as if being pregnant by the intelligibles and laboring to give birth, and is 
eager to make and construct the world.” 


The existence of Forms eternally contemplated by the Demiurge is not suf- 
ficient to account for our knowledge of them. Our ability to recollect Forms 
presumes that we know them now. This knowledge is not reducible to what 
we do and can achieve with our embodied discursive intellects since all em- 
bodied cognition is only an image of the paradigm of intellection.? When 
we judge sensible equals to be deficiently equal, we do so by comparing 
them to the Form of Equality. But our knowledge of this is not the word or 
concept we employ in making the judgment. For one thing, all the Forms 
are 'together' and our word or concept represents that Form as if it were 
separate." So, we can ‘access’ the knowledge that we actually do possess, 
though the accessing is something we do via the images of Forms in our 
embodied intellects. We must, then, have undescended intellects that, here 
and now, are our true selves.?! 

For Plotinus, embodied human life is a struggle to recover our true iden- 
tity, a struggle immensely complicated by the false images of the self thrown 


28. IV 7, 13.1-8: IIàc obv tob vontod yopıotoð Svtog ğőe ic CHUA Épyexau; St, Soog 
uèv vobds uóvoc, arabic £v toig vorntoig Conv uóvov voepàv Ey@v exei cei uévev—oo yap 
Evi Spur odd’ SpsEic—6 8’ Gv SpsEiw npooAdpn éps&ris &keivo TO và Sv, tÅ npooOrkn tfi 
opéEews otov npósiiv fj8r ExiMA£ov Kai kocpetv ópeyóuevov kaðà év VO siðev, SomEp kuobv 
Gn’ aùtõv kai @Sivov yevvrioat, xoteiv onevder Kai SnuLoupyet. Cf. IV 8, 8, where Plotinus 
acknowledges that his view is not shared by others, that is, by other interpreters of Plato. I 
doubt that Plotinus believes he is contradicting the Platonism of Plato. 

29. See I 8, 2.9-15:... vob ékeivou Svtog ob KATA vobv, Sv oinðsÙn Gv TIG KATH TODS 
Tap’ hiv Agyouévoug vobg siva TOÙG ÈK npotáogov couxAnpounévoug kai TOV Agyouévov 
ovviévar Govagévoug Aoyijouévoug te Kai toO &xoAoó00o0 Ozopiav rorovuévovc óc ¿É 
&koAXovOiag Ta Svta Ogzouévoug óc npótepov ook Éyovrac, GAAG kevoog Ett npiv Wabeiv 
Svtac, Kaitot vods óvzag (...intellect there [in the intelligible world] is not like the intel- 
lects we are said to have, intellects that are filled with propositions and are capable of under- 
standing things that are said and of reasoning and so observing what follows, intellects that 
consequently observe realities that they did not formerly possess, since they were empty before 
learning them, despite being intellects.) 

30. Cf. I 1, 8.6-8: čyouev obv kai tà stön óuróc, £v uèv yoyi otov åvevuyuéva kai otov 
Key opicuéva, £v 68 và Ouod và návta (we have the Forms, then, in two ways: in the soul, as it 
were unfolded and separated, but in Intellect ‘all together’). 

31. See VI 4, 14.16-22: tysic 5é—tives 8£ "uic; dpa ékeivo i tò meAdCov Kai tò 
ywópevov év xpóvox H xai xpó tob tabtHV THY yévEeow yevéoOod TEV Exet AvOparor GALOr 
Svtes Kai tives Kai Oeoi, yoyai KaOapai Kai vooc cuvnugévog TH náon ovoía, LépN SvtEc 
TOD vortob ook GPMPIGLEVa OLS’ G&roTETHNMEVA, GA’ Svtes TOW GAov- ObSE yàp OSE vov 
ànotetuýueða. (But we—who are we? Are we that which approaches and comes to be in time? 
In fact, even before this generated universe came to be we were in the intelligible world, be- 
ing different sorts of human beings, some of us even gods, pure souls and intellect connected 
with the whole of being, parts of the intelligible, not separated off or cut off but belonging to 
the whole, for we are not cut off even now.) Cf. IV 8, 4.31—35. This view is rejected by virtually 
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up by experiencing embodied life.? The ideal self is an intellect. The en- 
dowed self, which we discover in every act of embodied existence and which 
we more or less effectively try to unify in some way, is an image of that 
ideal and, ultimately, a product of the first principle of all, the Good or the 
One.? This first principle, and Intellect, and our undescended intellects 
that constitute our immortal selves are the metaphysical framework for the 
Platonic answers to ethical and psychological questions. Plotinus's convic- 
tion that this framework is Plato's own shapes his interpretation of Plato's 
accounts of virtue, happiness, culpable wrongdoing, evil, and so on. Ploti- 
nus makes no distinction between a Socratic or Platonic ethics stripped of 
metaphysical presuppositions and one that is not, no doubt supposing that, 
for example, the so-called Socratic paradoxes would be question-begging 
without that framework. 


Assimilation to the Divine 


If there is one passage in Plato's dialogues that, for later Platonists, encap- 
sulates the essence of Platonic anthropology, it is the so-called digression in 
Theaetetus where Socrates steps outside of the analysis of various definitions 
of knowledge, to reflect on the nature of philosophy and human life. The 
entire passage (172C3-177C2) is a rich source for reflection by later Pla- 
tonists. Here I quote only the central thematic claim: 


Evils, Theodorus, can never be eliminated, for necessarily there must always 
be something in opposition to the good. Nor have evils any place among 
the gods; necessarily, though, they inhabit mortal nature and this realm. For 
this reason, it is necessary to try to flee from here to there as quickly as pos- 
sible. And flight is assimilation to god as much as possible. And assimilation 
is becoming just and pious with wisdom. But, my good man, it is not at all an 
easy thing to persuade people that it is not for the reasons some say that it is 
necessary to flee wickedness and pursue virtue. It is not in order not to appear 


all later Platonists. See, e.g, Proclus, ET Prop. 211.1—2; In Parm. 948.12-30; and on Proclus’s 
report of Iamblichus as also rejecting this view, In Tim. 3.334.10-14. On the undescended 
intellect, see Szlezák 1979b, chap. 4. 

32. See Remes 2007, chap. 4, for a particularly good discussion of the various aspects of 
this theme. Long (2005, 186-91) shows that Plato's *normative conception of the soul" leads 
him to identify person ideally with the impersonal, nonidiosyncratic rational faculty. This de- 
tachment from the individual viewpoint is at the center of Plotinus's interpretation as well. See 
VI 4, 15-32-40, and chap. 9, n. 112 above for the text. The distinction between ideal and endowed 
person, * homme originel” and * l'homme adventice," is also recognized by Aubry 2008, 109-10. 

33. Itis worth recalling that the seminal work of H. J. Krámer on the unwritten teachings 
of Plato is called Arete bei Platon und Aristoteles. Kramer’s central thesis is that the doctrine of 
first principles is primarily an ‘axiological’ doctrine. See Beierwaltes 2002, 124-32, on the 
amalgamation of metaphysics and ethics in the identification of the Good and the One and 
on the idea of unification as a moral goal. By contrast, Vegetti (2003, 284-86), who focuses 
on the normativity of the first principle, excludes the metaphysical role. Also, see Fronterotta 
2001, 137-39, with an exhaustive bibliography on the issue in the notes. 
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evil to others but to appear good that wickedness should be fled and virtue 
pursued. This is just an old wives' tale, or so it appears to me. 


Let us state the truth in this way. God is in no way unjust; rather, he is as just as 
possible, and there is nothing more like him than one who would become as 
just as possible. It is in this matter that someone shows his true toughness or 
his insignificance and weakness. For the grasp of this is true wisdom and true 
virtue, whereas the ignorance of this is clearly folly and evil.** 


Only in recent years has this passage received much attention from schol- 
ars, though in antiquity it was second to none in importance for expressing 
the heart of Platonism.” Perhaps the main reason for this neglect is the 
manifest otherworldliness of this passage, which is uncomfortably out of 
tune with a view of Plato that wishes to emphasize his supposed “earthier” 
Socratic side. But the otherworldliness is equally evident in the characteri- 
zation of philosophy as “practice for dying and being dead" in Phaedo.*® 
We may begin by noticing that the “assimilation” (6potmotc) that So- 
crates exhorts his interlocutor to undertake is a term indicating a process 
of making something to be the same as or like a model or paradigm. The 
term ópoíopa is the way Plato refers to a copy or image of a Form or other 
type of model or the result of a process of producing that copy.” So at first 
it is puzzling that one should strive to become an image or copy of the 
divine, given that we are, insofar as we are immortal intellects, already such 


34. Tht. 176A5-C5: AAN ot’ dmoAécOot tà kakà 8ovatóv, © Osóbops—uvncvavtiov 
yap ct tà Gya0@ dei eivar avayKn—oist’ év 0goig abxà iópbcOa, tH 88 Ovntr]v qóciv Kai 
tóvóg TOV tÓnov TEpITOAEi ¿6 AvayKys. 510 Kai neipãoðar yp évOévEe exeios eúysıv 
STL TAYLOTA. MvYyT] 88 GuoiMots VEO kaxà tò SoVaTSV: duoiwots 68 Sikatov Kai Sov HETO 
QpovriceogG yevéoO0ou. CAAA YAP, © pite, ob návo ti páðtov nica ds Gpa ody ov Éveka. ol 
TOAAOI Pact Setv tovnpiav Lev peúysty, &petr|v SESLAKELV, TOUTMOV ydp TO Lev EnitNSevtéoVv, 
Tò 8’ OU, iva. 07] prr] kaucóc Kai ïva åyaðòç oxi civar: taðta èv yáp EotL 6 Aeyónevog ypaðv 
OAc, óc éuoÌ paívgtai- tÒ 68 GANOSs 66e Aéyopev. 006 oaut OLSALLAG ğõos, GAA’ dg 
olóv te Gucotótatoc, kai ook Éotw abt Ónotótepov ob8£v ij öç äv fiiov ab yévnto Str 
SiKAASTATOS. TEPi toOto Kai À óc GANAS ógwótng åvõpòc Kai ob6gvía te kai &vavópía. À 
uv yàp TOUTOD yv@otc copia Kai åpet Anavi, À 68 äyvora iqaOta Kai KaKid évapyrc. Cf. 
Rep. 500D1, 517C7-9, 519C4-6, 613A4-B1; Phdr. 253A4-5; Tim. 68E7-69A2; Lg. 716C6-D1. 

35. See Merki 1952; Roloff 1970; Annas 1999, chap. 3; Sedley 1997, 1999; Beierwaltes 
2002, 138-42; Mahoney 2004; Lavecchia 2006. Dillon (1977, 44, 122-23) cites Eudorus (first 
century BCE) as the earliest Platonist to embrace "assimilation to god" as the central tenet of 
Platonic ethics. Aristotle seems a better candidate. See D.L., 3.78, where it is reported as the 
Platonic téàog of human life. 

36. See Phd. 81A1-2: [philosophy] ueAéti Oavatov. See Rowe 2007, 97, who, oddly, fail- 
ing to mention the Theaetetus passage, thinks that the uniqueness of the “asceticism” of the 
Phaedo passage means that it can safely be taken as an “isolated thought-experiment.” Peterson 
(2011, 59-89), reversing Rowe’s position, ignores the Phaedo passage, and dismisses the The- 
aetetus passage as “philosophically pointless," although this pointlessness nevertheless has a 
point, namely, to draw out the implications of Theodorus's own position (59-60). 

37. See Parm. 132D3; Phdr. 250A6, B3; Rep. 395B6; Tim. 51A2; Lg. 812C4. See Lavecchia 
2006, 185-210, for a survey of the uses of óuotoocic, 6potoc, Sod tg, óuotóo, Spotopa, and 
related concepts like pipnotc, sikáćo, and uetéyo in the dialogues. 
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images. But the puzzle disappears as soon as we realize that the “we” who 
are exhorted to become like the divine are human beings and we become 
like that which we really are already by identifying ourselves with the divine 
part of our souls, namely, our intellects.?? 

The more difficult puzzle is why assimilation to or appropriation of our 
true identity is to be undertaken by the practice of virtue. The text says 
that god is just, indeed, perfectly just. But this seems to indicate perfection 
analogous to the way a Form is perfect relative to its instances. If the Form 
of Justice cannot be just, one can still “assimilate” to the Form by being 
just. Similarly, if it is absurd to maintain that the Demiurge is just, simply 
because he can never owe anything to anyone, then the question remains 
why assimilation by means of virtue as opposed to, say, intense theoretical 
activity.? No doubt, the practice of the theoretical life is not irrelevant here; 
the philosopher may be virtuous, but he is more than that. The question, 
though, is why the practice of virtue is the focus of the assimilation. 

For Plotinus, the interpretative key is Plato's identification of virtue as a 
kind of purification (xá0opoic). In Phaedo, Socrates proclaims: 


In reality, temperance and justice and courage are a sort of purification of 
these things and wisdom itself is a kind of purifying ritual.” 


“These things" refers to the “illusory facade" (okiaypagia) of virtue in the 
line above. This is the sort of virtue that seeks only to control bodily appe- 
tites. In contrast to these, true virtue is a kind of purification or purgation 
of them. So the implication is that there are at least two sorts of virtue, one 


38. So Aristotle, EN K 7, 1177b30-1178a8. Cf. K 4, 1166a22-23; I 8, 1168b31-33. At 
I 2, 5.2 Plotinus takes assimilation to divinity as xavtótnc...0£ó, identification with the di- 
vine, which is coincident with our self-identification. The self-identification results in self- 
knowledge. See V 3, 7.1—5. Beierwaltes (2002, 144) considers that in making assimilation into 
identification with the divine, Plotinus has *radikalisiert" the Platonic idea. I take this to be 
in fact equivalent to claiming that Plotinus has explicitly situated the assimilation within the 
metaphysical framework that is Plato's own. The ‘radicalizing’ is providing the metaphysical 
framework. 

39. The Demiurge is good and without grudging. See Tim. 29D-30A. But this is not virtue. 
In any case, it is not the virtue of justice. Aristotle makes exactly this point at ENK 8, 1178b8- 
18. Plotinus follows him at I 2, 1.11ff. 

40. Phd. 69B8-C3: tò 8^ dAn0àc tH Óvu T] káGapoíc xi TÖV xotoÓtov návtov xai ñ 
cogppocúvy Kai rj 6uotocóvn Kai àvópsia, kai abt] T] qpóvnotc ur] kaðapuós tis T Cf. 
67 C5. For Plotinus's reading of this passage and his association of it with the Theaeletus pas- 
sage, see II 3, 9.19-24; III 6, 5.13-15; V 1, 10.24-32. Plotinus was no doubt aware of the 
anecdote recorded by Alexander of Aphrodisias, De fat. 171.11—17, where the physiognomist 
Zopyrus was heard to have said that Socrates had many bad character traits. When Socrates' as- 
sociates ridiculed this, Socrates himself replied that it was true, but that the practice (&oknoic) 
of philosophy had caused him to become better than his own nature. Cf. Lg. 732B2—4: 610 
návta &vOpconov xpr| peúysıv TO GESSPG quAeiv aútóv, TOV 5’ čavtoð Betio SidKew cet, 
undeptiav aioyóvnv éxi tQ xotooto npóoðev noroúpevov (for these reasons, human beings 
should flee the excessive love of self, and always follow that which is better than oneself, not 
letting embarrassment with such a position get in their way.) 
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that succeeds in self-restraint and a superior sort that purifies the states of 
one who has so succeeded. The purification is not of the unrestrained bod- 
ily states, but of those that have been held in check. According to Plotinus, 
Plato is not suggesting that the truly virtuous person will not feel pleasure 
or pain; rather, he achieves a distancing or alienation from them that is just 
the obverse of his identification of himself with his true self, his intellect.*! 

Plato calls the illusory facade “popular or political virtue" (triv 6npovikiv 
kai noAiikrv åpetńv.” These, say Socrates, are developed from custom 
and practice without philosophy and intellect. This virtue is neither faux 
virtue nor is it hypocritical. It is manifested in socially accepted behavior. 
But without philosophy and intellect, it is deficient. The deficiency is 
scarcely intelligible absent the positing of the ideal self. The reason that 
popular and political virtue is unsatisfactory is that one here still retains 
a false identity, that of the subject of the ameliorated or restrained bodily 
states.“ 

In Republic, Plato seems to identify this “popular or political virtue” with 
the virtue defined at the end of book 4.* This is, by implication, contrasted 


41. See VI 8, 5.34-36: Ei obv olov vobc tig AAG goTiVv 1 åpetÌ kai éig otov voeOrjvot 
THY woxNv xoio0a. (If, then, virtue is in a way another kind of intellect, that is, a habit that 
in a way intellectualizes the soul.) Cf. Aristotle, EE © 3, 1249b13-21, where the exercise of 
Qppóvnotg consists in doing the things that make us unconscious of the irrational part of the 
soul. Also, EN H 13, 1145a6-11 where qpóvnoigc “gives orders for the sake of [£veko] wis- 
dom." See Rist 1967. 

42. See Phd. 82A10—-B3. What Plato calls “popular or political virtue” is perhaps equivalent 
to what he elsewhere calls “continence” (&ykpáxewa) or “mortal temperance” (cogpooóvn 
Ovni). See Phdr. 256B1, with 256E5. Cf. Aristotle, EN A 15, 1128b33-34, where continence 
is explicitly distinguished from virtue. The characteristics of continence seem to be exactly 
the same as those of popular or political virtue, namely, behavioral. At Rep. 450E6—7, Socrates 
calls the virtue of temperance (sm@pootvn) a sort of éykpateia of pleasures and appetites. 
Devereux (1995, 384) believes that when Aristotle in EE B 11, 1227B12—-19 accuses “certain 
thinkers" of conflating virtue and continence, he must be referring to Socrates as opposed to 
Plato who, Devereux argues, separates them, like Aristotle. But Devereux's argument does not 
take into account the passages from Phaedo, Phaedrus, and Republic. 

43. The words at Thi. 176B1—2, ónoícotg 88 Sikatov kai 6010v peta opovijogog yevéoOat 
(and assimilation is becoming just and pious with wisdom), should be compared with Rep. 
619D1, ei Gvev quU.ocogiac &petris (virtue by habit without philosophy). The Republic pas- 
sage occurs in the Myth of Er and describes the person who, despite his virtue, chooses the life 
of a tyrant. The words ‘wisdom’ and ‘philosophy’ are certainly being used synonymously, as 
confirmed by 613A7-B1, which is referencing the thought at Tht. 176B1—2 explicitly. 

44. At II 9, 15.32—40, Plotinus gives voice to the skeptic who proposes that it is possible to 
acknowledge our divine identity while at the same time indulging in every pleasure. Plotinus 
rejects this as a possibility, saying that without true virtue, talk of god is a “name only" (óvouá 
éotiv). And, as he argues elsewhere, I 2, 7.10—11, it is not possible to have true virtue without 
having practical or political virtue at least “in potency” (óvvdpeu. 

45. Cf. Rep. 365C3-4 and especially 500D8 with 518D3-519A06, where the “popular” vir- 
tues are identified as the “so-called virtues of the soul,” and especially 619C7-D1 for partici- 
pation in virtue by “custom” (£0&t) “without philosophy." At 430C3, courage is characterized 
as “political.” At 443C10-D1, characterizing justice, Plato contrasts “external” behavior with 
“internal” virtue, which is concerned with what is “truly oneself and one's own." Only the 
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with the virtue of the aristocratic man (i.e., the philosopher) in books 7 
and 8. His “divine virtue of intellect"? is precisely what justifies his rule 
in the ideal state. Of course, this virtue consists in more than intellectual 
achievement, as impressive as this might be after fifty years of education. It 
consists in transformation into one who has almost completely identified 
himself as a subject of thought—“as far as is possible for a human being." 
So identifying himself, he desires only what reason dictates; he desires his 
own good by desiring the Good. 

In his treatise On Virtues Plotinus expresses what was to become the stan- 
dard late Platonic interpretation of the virtues and their relation to assimi- 
lation to the divine." The treatise begins with a reflection on the Theaetetus 
passage. Plotinus asks how the practice of virtue can make us like the divine 
and intelligible reality since there is no virtue there. The divine has no 
need of virtue because it is perfect.? In particular, it has no need of the 
popular or political virtues, which Plotinus identifies as achievements of an 
embodied tripartite soul. Assimilation to the divine consists in becoming 
like eternal intellect, absorbed in the contemplation of eternal reality.“ All 
true virtues are understood as advancements toward identification of the 
person with the activity of a disembodied intellect. 

Plotinus asks if the popular or political virtues are real virtues. And his 


answer is an insistence that whatever serves to make us godlike is a virtue.” 


These virtues do truly organize our lives and make us better by giving limit to 
and giving measure to our appetites and in general to all our feelings. And 


they eliminate false beliefs, by what is generally better and by limiting the 
unmeasured and unlimited.”! 


Eliminating false beliefs—that is, producing true beliefs—is a far cry from 
the achievement of a philosopher who, aiming for and achieving knowledge 


philosopher is concerned with what is truly “his own.” Cf. Vasiliou (2008, 259-67), who pro- 
vides a similar argument for the claim that the virtue of nonphilosophers is a lower grade of 
virtue than the virtue of philosophers, though Vasiliou does not consider the achievement of 
true identity as that which distinguishes the one from the other. 

46. Rep. 518E2. 

47. See Dillon 1983, 93-102. Also, see O’Meara 1994. 

48. 12, 3.91. 

49. See V 3, 4.29730: "Eott 81] vob tig abtóc yeyovóc, Ste và GALA &osig $aotoD toto 
Kai toðtov Béns, ADT SE éavtóv. ‘Ac 81] obv vobg éavtòv Spa. (For someone has become 
intellect when he lets go of all of his other things and looks at this with this, and at himself with 
himself. It is, then, as intellect that he sees himself.) 

50. I2, 1.23-26. 

51. I 2, 2.13-18: Ai pév xoivov noAutikai petat, Gc vo nou etropev, KATAKOOUOŬOL 
u£v Svtws Kai &ue(vout xoio06iv dpiGovoal Kai LETpoboaL Tas émiOvuíag xoi AOG tà 
ná0n uecpoboot Kai wevdsic S56Eac dqooipoboat TO SAMS åueívovs xai TO ópioOat xoi TOV 
àuétpov Kai dopiotav £&o sivo Kate tò ueuetpnuévov. These virtues are here understood 
according to a general account of Philebus 23Bff., esp. 26B-C, in which the imposition by the 
Demiurge of form on the sensible world is taken to be the imposition of limit on the unlimited. 
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rather than belief, knows why true beliefs are true. This achievement is 
supposed both by Plato and Plotinus to be self-transformative. Were this 
not the case, philosophy and the philosophical life would be a mere adorn- 
ment to virtue rather than an expression of its highest form. The popular 
or political virtues are, therefore, a grade of virtue, but only of the lowest 
sort. They do not, as Plotinus points out, actually produce the sameness 
that is supposed to be the result of assimilation, presumably because they 
constitute only improvements in the life of the composite human being.” 

What, then, of the ‘higher’ virtue that is a ‘purification’? In contrast to 
the popular and political virtues that consist essentially in behavior, these 
virtues constitute a ‘disposition’ (6t&0£01c) of the soul. According to this 
permanent state, the soul “thinks and is in this way free of affections” 
(ànaðúýs).” The reference here to “thinking” (tò vogiv) is not intended 
to suggest that there is no thinking in the practice of the lower virtues. As 
Plotinus explains elsewhere, the thinking is the orientation to the intelligi- 
ble world. 


Looking to that which comes before it, it [the intellectual part of the soul] 
thinks, while when it looks into itself, it orders and arranges that which comes 
after it and rules it.^* 


Here the distinction between the higher and the lower virtue is clearly the 
manner in which the embodied intellect stands to the body, that is, to the 
animated body. Ruling the body is different from controlling it, since con- 
trolling it is a form of self-control. More precisely, one comes to rule over 
that which has been made alien to oneself, the obverse of assimilation to 
the divine by selftransformation in the direction of one's true identity. 
The gradation of virtue that Plotinus associates with the doctrine of as- 
similation to the divine reflects the integrated hierarchical metaphysics that 
is always the starting point for his applications of Platonism.? Embodied 
rational souls are somewhere in the middle of this continuous hierarchy 
from the Good or One down to matter. 'Virtue' is the general name for 
self-development in the ‘upward’ direction; ‘vice’ is the name for the op- 
posite. If the Idea of the Good as a metaphysical first principle and the 
identification of the true self with an immortal intellect are excluded from 
the framework of analysis of the Platonic account of what I am broadly 


52. See I 2, 3.9-10. The word ópotootg is a process the result of which is sameness, or 
ópotóznc. The ‘lower’ virtues are still virtues because they are part of the process, but they do 
not achieve the result at which one aims by initiating the process. At V 9, 1.10-16, Plotinus 
criticizes Stoics for their focus on virtue in action. Owing to their materialism, they are unable 
to rise to true virtue, even though they tried to do so. 

53. 12, 3.19-20. 

54. IV 8, 3.25-27: BAénovoa 08 npóc Lev 10 TPO éavtr|s vosi, eig 68 EavtHV TÒ HET’ ADTHV 
[6] koopsi te kai 6totei Kai Gpyer adtod. 

55. Cf. Beierwaltes 2002, 132-37. 
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calling ‘anthropology,’ one may indeed be able to construct something like 
a ‘prudentialist ethics’ out of that account. Plotinus, as an assiduous student 
of the dialogues, seems right in rejecting out of hand such a truncated ver- 
sion of Platonism. 


Moral Responsibility 


Assume that Plotinus’s interpretation of the nature of virtue and, by impli- 
cation, of vice correctly carries the above metaphysical baggage. Assume 
that we are saved or doomed—whatever we take that to mean—by our suc- 
cess or failure to discover our true identities and thereby be united with the 
Good in the only way possible, by intellection. Does it make any sense to say 
that we are morally responsible for our fates? 

On the one hand, we read the ringing proclamation in Plato’s Republic 
that “the one who chooses is to blame; god is blameless” (aitia £Aopévou- 
sòc avaitioc).°° The choice referred to is the choice of lives and of one’s 
guardian spirit that we are to make prior to embodiment. It is true that 
in the passage in Republic, the opportunity to choose a life is arranged by 
lot, so that one chooses in an order over which he has no control. Yet any 
choice of life is said to be capable of bringing a measure of happiness. But 
the main point of the passage is that success in a choice of lives depends 
on the virtue that one brings to the task. And this virtue is, presumably, 
developed in a previous embodiment. So we read in Laws the passage in 
which the Athenian Stranger is considering divine providence that “all our 
actions are ensouled" (ép ovg o66ac tac npá&stc Gmdouc), meaning, I 
think, that they are all a function of the state of the soul of the agent." The 
Stranger then adds that the "King" 


made responsible the acts of willing of each individual for the generation of 
the state of the soul. This is so because in whatever way one manifests desire 
and whatever state his soul is in, it is almost always in this way that he acts each 
time and this is the way the state of the soul comes to be.” 


Commenting on this passage, Plotinus says that 


there is a place for every man, one fit for the good and one fit for the bad. 
Each kind of man, then, goes according to nature and the expressed princi- 
ple in him to the place that suits him, and holds the position he has chosen. 


56. Rep. 617E4—5. Cf. III 2, 7.19-20; III 4, 5.1-3. 

57. Lg. go4A6-7. 

58. Lg. 904B8-C4: tfjg 88 yevéoews tod notov ttvóc &orike Taig BouArjogotw ékáotov 
Tiv tàs aitiac. önn yàp Gv ériOvpuf] Kai óroióg ttc OV THY voxriv, TASTY oxe00v ékdotote 
Kai TOLODTOS yiyvecoa Grac Tluv oc to 10.0. This passage provides the clarifying gloss for Rep. 
619B7-Ci where the first one who chooses a new life in the Myth of Er does not notice that he 
who chooses this life is fated to eat his own children. 
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There one speaks blasphemies and commits crimes, the other speaks and acts 
in the opposite way; for the agents existed before the play and bring their 
own selves to it. Now in human plays the author provides the words, but the 
agents, each and every one of them, are responsible by themselves and from 
themselves for the good or bad acting of their parts. For there is action, too, 
which is theirs in addition to the words of the poet.” 


Plotinus seems to concur with Plato that we are somehow responsible for 
the kind of persons we become when embodied and the kind of lives we 
lead. For this reason, punishments and rewards are just. This moral respon- 
sibility obtains regardless of the circumstances in which we find ourselves, 
and indeed, even the kinds of bodies.9? 

On the other hand, Plotinus's commitment to the Platonic idea of moral 
responsibility is made against the background of the consistently held Pla- 
tonic principle: no one does wrong willingly (o50sig ékóv åuaptáver).®! 
Taken in one way, this claim is tautologous: no one willingly acts counter to 
their best interests as they conceive them to be. Taken in another, a para- 
dox emerges: no one willingly acts counter to what are in fact their best 
interests, regardless of how they conceive of them. The quasi-tautology fo- 
cuses on the meaning of “does wrong,” or åuaptáve:, for this implies one 
is trying to hit a target, this being one's own good. And, of course, no one 
willingly fails to hit that target. By contrast, the paradox relies on an implicit 
distinction between what one really wills and what one thinks one wills. But 
the paradox does not consist in this distinction, which is in itself banal. Nor 
does it even consist in the claim that if one believes that something is bad 
for oneself, then one cannot will it, as the existence of the phenomenon 
of àkpaoía clearly shows. What turns the tautology into a paradox is the 
claim that one's own good is in fact never achievable at the expense of oth- 
ers. In that case, what one really wills is only the good simpliciter. And so 
if one errs it is always with respect to mistaking what appears to be good 


59. Ill 2, 17.22-32: o6to toi kai ŠOTI TÓTOG EKGOTH 6 LV TO dya06, 688 10 KAKO npénov. 
*'Exdtepoc obv Katé Qciv kai KATA Aóyov eio EKTEPOV xoi TOV TPETOVTA yopsi TOV TOTOV 
Eyov, Sv etaeto. Eita pbéyyetar Kai noret 6 uèv &cefeic Aóyoug Kai Epya novypav, 6 8& cà 
évavtia: "jov yap Kai TPd too 6pápactoc oi cot o0tot broKpitai S1S6vtEc Eavtods t SPGUatr. 
èv uèv obv toig &vOparivois Spdpact ó èv TontIS Kame toù Aóyouc, oi 88 EYovat nap’ 
QÙTÕV Kai && AÙTÕV TÓ TE KAADS kai TO KAKÕG ËKAOTOG—ÉOTI yàp Kai Epyov abtoig pETa TÀG 
posis Tob nowntod. Cf. III 2, 10.11-19; III 3, 3; IV 2, 24.11-16; IV 3, 15.20-23; 16.17-19; 
24.8-10: Ob yàp uý noté tig ékoóyot, © naOsiv én’ à6ikoig Epyois npoorjket. (For one will 
never escape that which it is appropriate to suffer for one's misdeeds.) 

60. I take it that this is Plotinus's understanding of Rep. 379B15-16 where Plato says that 
what is good is not responsible for evils. In addition, at III 6, 2.65-66 and I 8, 8.3-4, Plotinus 
appears to be alluding to Tim. 86B-87B, where Plato says that psychic illnesses are owing to 
bodily dysfunction. This is in line with the identification of matter with evil. Plotinus here 
specifically distinguishes the vice of the appetitive part of the soul from that pertaining to the 
rational part, implicitly interpreting Plato as not attributing all vice to bodily constitution. 

61. See Plato Ap. 3745-6; Gorg. 488A3-4; Protag. 345D8, 358C6-7; Rep. 589C6; Tim. 
86D1-E2; Lg. 731C-D. 
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as the real good. This is an intellectual error, to be sure. But it is highly 
misleading to characterize it exclusively thus. For we might well wonder 
why anyone would be convinced that there is never—absolutely never—a 
divergence between my own good and the good simpliciter. According to 
both Plato and Plotinus, such a conviction arises only in one who has radi- 
cally reconceived his own identity. Such a person comes to think of his good 
only as the sort of thing that is obtainable without negative consequences 
for anyone else. In short, he comes to identify himself as an intellectual soul 
or simply an intellect whose only true good is enjoyment of cognition of all 
that is intelligible.” 

Plotinus’s most extensive treatment of the issues surrounding moral 
responsibility is in the treatise 6.8, a work that is principally focused on 
whether volition or will can be ascribed to the One. But Plotinus, reason- 
ably enough, starts with human beings, analogous to the way that Aristotle 
starts with sensible substance on the way to understanding primary being. 
The specific question Plotinus begins by posing is “What is up to us?" (tò 
&p' r|uiv). That is, what can we properly be held responsible for doing? The 
surprising answer at which Plotinus arrives is that the only thing that is up to 
us is our will (BoóAnoic).9 Our will is for what is good. In our undescended 
intellects, the will for what is good and the will for the Good coincide.™ For 
us, willing the Good alone is a kind of ideal that can never quite be achieved 
while embodied. But it is possible to will real goods, as opposed to apparent 
ones, here below.” So Plotinus interprets “no one does wrong willingly” as 
meaning that all wrongdoing results from a desire other than the will for 
the Good. 


62. See IV 8, 1.4-5 for this dynamic sense of identification: Gorjv te apiotny évepyrjoag 
Kai TO Ocio gig tabtòv yeyevnuévoc (I lived the best life and came to identify myself with the 
divine). 

63. VI 8, 6.29-33: "Oca obv £x taútng [BooAncic] Kai Stà caótnv, åp’ Hiv, Ko te koi 
èp’ avtc: 6 abcr] Bovista Kai évepyei &vgunoótotoc, vobro kai npõTtov p’ uiv. (All that 
comes from the will and through this is up to us, both in external action and internally; what 
it wills and actualizes without impediment, this is primarily what is up to us). Cf. III 1, 9. Ploti- 
nus thus appropriates Stoic insights via Epictetus's notion of npoaípeoic. See Gill 2000 for an 
argument that the Stoic understanding of moral responsibility provides the most plausible in- 
terpretation of Tim. 86B-87B. See also Bobzien 1998b, 167—73, on Plotinus's adoption of the 
Stoic idea that what depends on us is “one-sided and causative,” meaning that for something 
to be *up to us" it does not follow that *we could have done otherwise." 

64. See VI 8, 6.38-43: “H Yàp BooXnotc 0£Aei tò dyaðóv: tò 8£ vosiv GANVHC éoTLV v TO 
&ya8ó. "Eye oov éxeivos, Step Å BovAnots 0&Xe1 Kai ob Toyodou Gv TAT] vóna yìveton. Ei 
oùv rigide tob &yo 900 tiOspsv TÒ ép’ Hiv, có HSN £v  O0&Xev Å BooAmois gi voi tópouévov 
TAG od TÒ åp’ abtTH Ker; (Will wants the Good; but thinking is truly in the Good. That Intel- 
lect has what its will wants and that by which it becomes thinking when it attains it. If, then, we 
place “up to us” in the will for the Good, does it not follow that that which is already seated in 
what its will wants has that?) 

65. See VI 8, 6.22 and VI 6, 8.6.22, for virtue as tig Aoc voüg (a certain kind of other 
intellect). This is the superior virtue of the philosopher, not the popular or political virtue that 
consists in bodily self-restraint. 
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The obvious problem with this conclusion is that, according to Plato, 
the only cause for our desiring something other than that which is good is 
ignorance. Though we may well in fact desire that which is only apparently 
good, we do this owing to ignorance of the falsity of the belief that what 
seems good to us really is not. If this is so, how can we be held morally re- 
sponsible for this ignorance? Stated otherwise, is all wrongdoing the result 
of culpable ignorance? 

Culpable wrongdoing—without ignorance—seems particularly clear in 
cases where the wrongdoer acknowledges his culpability. This sort of culpa- 
bility fits perfectly the description of the acratic who, by definition, knows 
that what he is doing is wrong, though he does it nonetheless.9? Yet, because 
he knows that what he is doing is wrong, he does not seem to be ignorant. 
If the acratic is not ignorant of the truth of the universal moral proposition 
against which he acts, the vicious person may well manifest such ignorance, 
though he thereby seems to avoid the culpability of the acratic precisely 
because of this. So we have either a nonignorant and therefore culpable or 
an ignorant and therefore nonculpable vicious individual. 

At the beginning of V 1, “On the Three Primary Hypostases," Plotinus 
dwells on the ignorance that is the result of embodiment.” The ignorance 
that people have of their "lineage" is the result of their *audacity" or *want- 
ing to belong to themselves." As Plotinus explains elsewhere, the audac- 
ity itself is either nonculpable or minimally so.* Indeed, Plotinus reasons 
that if persons were not embodied, but rather remained in the intelligible 
world, the powers that are manifested here below would have been useless 
as mere quiescent paradigms.” So Plotinus seems to view embodiment as 
a necessary result of the operation of the primary principles, though the 
result of the operation is the ignorant human race. Given that embodiment 


66. When at Rep. 439E6—440A4, Leontius berates himself for gazing on the naked corpse, 
he acknowledges his culpability. 

67. See V 1, 1.1-17, quoted above, 289. 

68. See IV 8, 5. See IV 3, 13.17-20: "aci 8& ote ékoócat ote neuQOsicat. OU ye 
TO EKOUGLOV TOLODTOV ÓG npogAéo0a, GAA’ óc TO nnõåv KATA POLY, Ñ «oc» npóg yáuov 
Quotikàg Tpobvpias H [ós] TPdg TPGEEIs TIVES KAA@V Ob AOVLGHG kwoüpevot. (The souls go 
neither voluntarily nor because they have been sent—or at least their volition is not such as 
would arise from a choice; it is more like a natural leap, as it might be toward a natural desire 
for marriage, or in another case toward the accomplishment of some noble exploits, not pro- 
voked by reasoned calculation.) 

69. See IV 8, 5.27-33: kGv Lev 0Gtxov púyn, Obdév BEBAATTAL YVOoLV kao TPocAaBodoa 
Kai (oiv kakíac yvoboa tác Te óovdpetg ğyovoa atiis sig to pavepòv Kai 6gi&aca Epya te 
xai moufjosic, & év x9 GO@LATH rpsuobvta uátnv te äv TV ei TO évepyeiv dei obk ióvta, cv 
te woyry adtiy £Aa0ev div & siyev ook ékpavévta ObSE TPSOSOV Aoóvra. (If [the embodied 
soul] escapes quickly, it is not harmed by acquiring knowledge of evil and coming to know the 
nature of vice, and manifesting its powers and displaying its deeds and actions, which had they 
remained quiescent in the disembodied soul, would have been there in vain, not ever being 
actualized; and the soul itself would not have known the powers it had if they had not been 
manifested and developed.) 
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is inevitable, and that it inevitably produces a loss of a clear sense of one's 
true identity, whence the culpability? 


For everything goes toward the worse unwillingly, but since they do it by their 
own impetus, when they experience the worse they are said to receive punish- 
ment for the things they did.” 


The words *their own impetus" indicate that the desire in the agent is the 
origin of the action “toward the worse.""' The action is unwilling because 
the agent is ignorant that he is pursuing the apparent good that is not real. 
The culpability is, then, to be located in ignorance of the fact that this ap- 
parent good is not real. This culpable ignorance leads the agent to do that 
which he does not truly will. As we learn from the passage above in V1, this 
is supposed to be ignorance of one's true identity. Because one is ignorant 
of one's true identity, one engages in a process of reasoning that leads up to 
an action aimed at that which is worse. 

The key to Plotinus's analysis is his insight that the acratic and the vi- 
cious person are on a continuum. That the former does and the latter does 
not accept a true moral proposition indicates only a different degree of 
confusion regarding one's own true identity. The vicious person has lost 
himself—perhaps irretrievably—while the acratic has a residual grasp on 
who he is.” 


Therefore, it is of concern to us when it [the human being] is experiencing 
pleasure and pain, and the more so the weaker we are, and to the extent that 
we do not separate ourselves from it, but hold this to be most valuable, and 
take it as the true man, and, as it were, submerge ourselves into it.” 


We recall that only the person who acts kata BoXnoiv is unqualifiedly do- 
ing what is “up to him.”” Everyone else is more or less acting in service to 
a counterfeit version of his true self. This ignorance of the true self is cul- 
pable because everyone, including the vicious individual, acknowledges his 


70. See IV 8, 5.8-10: Mav pév yàp iov Eni tò yEipov doDo1tov, POPS ye LTV oikeiq iòv 
náoyov Ta ycipo Kye Aéyetar tiv èp’ ois Éxpa&g Sikny. Cf. III 2, 7.20; IV 3, 24.15-16. 

71. Cf. IV 3, 24.15-16: &kovoio TH Popa tò &KoDotov eic tò nabeiv ëyov (having to suffer 
that which is involuntary owing to voluntary impetus). 

72. Cf. Rep. 550B-577D for the typology of psychic degeneration from the aristocratic 
man to his polar opposite, the tyrannical man. When the tyrant “makes a despot” (deondCetv) 
of the worst part of his soul, he “identifies” with that part. 

73. IV 4, 18.15-19: Aio kai fjoouévou kai GAyodvtog uéAet, kai Sow KoVEvéotEpor 
LGALOV, Kai Sow éavtoùs un yoptGougv, GAAG TOTO ruv TO cité raccov Kai TOV üvOponov 
ti0éus0a Kai otov gicóvóns0a. eic adTO. 

74. See L4, 4.19-15: 1óv dé Edda ova. Sn, 66 07] Kai évepyet a &ox( voto xai pETAaBEBN KE 
Tpdg TO ot, giver Todto (the one who has achieved happiness is this actually and has trans- 
formed himself in the direction of being identical with this). “This” is the intellect with which 
the happy person identifies himself. 
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essential rational nature when he endorses the desires he discovers in his 
embodied self. When the tyrant affirms his avaricious desires as constituting 
a good way to live, he implicitly pronounces his reason as sovereign, that is 
to say, as that which he most truly is. Even if the tyrant embraces the motto 
"Reason in the service of the passions!" that is, malgré lui-méme, a revelation 
of reason's sovereignty. The vicious person, like the acratic, is culpably igno- 
rant of his true identity. He is not less culpable than the acratic because he 
does not believe a universal proposition that the acratic does.” He is more 
culpable because he is more culpably ignorant of his identity. 

The gradation of confusion about self-identity mirrors the gradation of 
the virtues. Someone who achieves popular or political virtue certainly has 
a clearer, that is, a more unified, sense of himself just insofar as he thinks 
he ought to moderate his appetites. Thinking that it is good for him to 
do so, he cannot continue to identify himself exclusively as the subject of 
those appetites. But the self-recognition so achieved is a relatively inferior 
achievement, as Plato spends the latter half of Republic spelling out. 

Plotinus’s account of moral responsibility eschews an imaginary conflict 
between ‘Socratic intellectualism’ and ‘Platonic irrationalism.’ The key to 
overcoming this conflict is the idea of the divided embodied self. This divi- 
sion follows the generation of the human soul in Timaeus.” In particular, 
souls are composed of a mixture of divisible and indivisible oboia along 
with divisible and indivisible identity and difference. Divisible oboia be- 
longs to bodies; indivisible oboia belongs to intelligibles and intellect. 
Plotinus takes the ‘mixture’ of the two to result in multiple loci of subjectiv- 
ity, so to speak.” But these all belong to one kind of oboia, to one kind of 
soul, namely, the rational soul of a human being. The acratic, no more or 
less than the vicious individual, possesses just such a soul. On this basis, ethi- 
cal and psychological issues are appropriately situated within the Platonic 
metaphysical framework.” 


75. The psychology of the acratic is identical if he acts on a virtuous desire over against his 
belief in the truth of a false universal moral proposition. His culpability does not reside in the 
content of what he does or does not believe. 

76. See Tim. 41D-E with 35A. 

77. See IV 2, 2.52-55: Sot obv woyn £v Kai noAXà o6toc: tà 86 EV tois cópac sión 
TOAAG Kai Év- TÀ 6£ COHUATA TOAAG uóvov: tò 6' onépraxov Év uóvov (soul is, then, one and 
many in this way: the forms in bodies are many and one; bodies are only many, the highest 
is only one). The phrase "forms in the body" evidently alludes to *three forms of soul in the 
body" in Rep. 440Eg. 

78. Cf. Phdr. 270C1-2: Poyiig oov Qócw d&(oc Aóyoo kaxavorjoot otet 8uvaxóv eivat 
divev tfi toO GAov qócsoc; (Do you think it possible to understand properly the nature of 
the soul without understanding the nature of the universe as a whole?) At Tim. 34A8-Bo the 
World's Soul, added to the body of the world, constitutes the “whole” (6AXov) of the universe. 
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Conclusion 


I began with the question: Was Plato a Platonist? My answer to this 
question is yes, with what I hope to have shown is a reasonable qualification. 
‘Platonism’ refers to any version of a positive construct on the basis of UP. 
For all soi-disant followers of Plato from the Old Academy onward, Plato's 
version takes the crown. Nevertheless, recognition of the superiority of 
Plato's version of Platonism did not preclude disagreements—some subtle 
and some not so subtle—regarding the accounts of the elements of the 
construct. Nor did it preclude the formulation of responses to the enemies 
of Platonism that required the application of general principles to the solu- 
tion to problems hitherto unappreciated or at least underappreciated. 

As I have argued, the unification of the elements of UP into a single 
positive construct was of paramount importance. That is why Platonism is 
first and foremost a metaphysical doctrine. Without metaphysics, it is no 
doubt possible to consider the multitude of ethical, political, psychological, 
and epistemological claims in the dialogues each in some degree of isola- 
tion from the rest. Accordingly, the strength or weakness of one argument 
in one area need not reflect positively or negatively on another argument 
in another area. For example, it is evident that many proponents of some- 
thing called 'Socratic moral philosophy' are eager to disassociate that from 
what they take to be unnecessary or even disastrous metaphysical accretions 
whether actually endorsed by Plato himself or not. I have found not the 
slightest bit of evidence either in the dialogues or in the indirect tradition 
that Plato ever contemplated such a disassociation. Indeed, there is no evi- 
dence that Plato ever contemplated something like a firewall separating his 
metaphysics from any of his other philosophical concerns. 
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The elements of UP—antinominalism, antimaterialism, antimechanism, 
antirelativism, and antiskepticism—frame Platonism generally. Versions of 
Platonism, including Plato's own, are positive constructs based on UP. The 
unifying element of each positive construct is a ‘first principle of all,’ called 
in Republic the Idea of the Good, and otherwise named, according to the 
testimony of Aristotle and others, 'the One.' The unification that this first 
principle was supposed to provide was primarily explanatory. That is, in try- 
ing to answer the array of questions formulated in ancient Greek philoso- 
phy going back to the earliest Pre-Socratics, the first principle of all was sup- 
posed to provide ultimate explanatory adequacy. That is at least in part how 
the Platonic tradition understood the identification in Republic of the Good 
as ‘unhypothetical.’ For even Forms—hypothetical entities in Phaedo—do not 
provide ultimate explanations. It is indeed the case that, say, the Form of 
Justice is the instrumental cause of the presence of the property of justice in 
some act or other. There is thus a conditional adequacy in this explanation. 
But justice is desirable only because justice is good, the explanation for 
which depends on showing how the being of the Form of Justice is eternally 
dependent on the first principle, the Good. 

The postulation of a first principle of all is not unproblematic. Just to list 
some of the problems recognized by Platonists themselves, including the 
dissident Platonist Aristotle, is to provide a topical index to the early history 
of metaphysics. Here is a list that does not pretend to be exhaustive: How 
can the first principle of all have being in any sense without having a sort 
of complexity that undermines its explanatory ultimacy? How does the first 
principle cause anything else to be, including things that are utterly unlike 
it? How, again, if it does cause anything else to be, is its absolute simplic- 
ity not compromised? How is the first principle cognitively available to us 
such that it can be explanatorily ultimate in anything more than purely 
formal terms? Indeed, how does the first principle make anything else cog- 
nitively available or intelligible to us? Why is the first principle a normative 
principle? 

Reflection on any one of these questions should make it obvious that 
virtually any answer is going to appear to be underdetermining. That is, 
the account given will never preempt variations on itself. That in a nutshell 
is the explanation for disagreement among the Platonists. It is also the ex- 
planation for the fact that opponents of UP, like the Stoics, can produce 
philosophical doctrines that converge with those taken by Platonists to be 
entailments of their accounts of first principles. It is, I think, illuminating 
to see Aristotle’s own response to these questions as within the Platonic 
tradition, even though they were made explicitly against Plato’s own re- 
sponses and were rejected by all Platonists up to the advent of Christian 
theology. The guiding rule for this ongoing dialectical enterprise lasting 
more than eight hundred years was a commitment to UP. It is worth noting 
that philosophers like Numenius and Plotinus had no doubt that the ranks 
of those sharing this commitment included many who were separated by 
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a considerable distance both in space and time from Plato. In this regard, 
philosophy was also seen to transcend culture. 

In addition to the quite general questions listed above, a further seem- 
ingly technical question opened up an array of complex new issues. What 
is the first ‘product’ of the first principle of all? Or is there a first? The 
question of an ordering of production raises the issue of a hierarchy of 
being, and insofar as the first principle is a normative principle, that hier- 
archy has significant ethical import. The possibility that there is no first is 
evidently a nonstarter among Platonists because such a view would efface 
the distinction between the eternal and the temporal. Not only would this 
go directly against the text of Plato, but it would make nonsense of the very 
idea of an absolutely first and simple principle of all. The easiest answer to 
the question is: the Forms. Aristotle's testimony is clear that even if this was 
at one stage an answer endorsed within the Academy, it was apparently not 
the considered view of Plato or of his successors. Neither the testimony of 
Aristotle nor that of any other Platonist up to Plotinus explains why the In- 
definite Dyad is the first product. Plotinus argues that the Indefinite Dyad is 
first because itis minimally complex. This is strictly a logical point. Whether 
Plotinus learned of this explanation from the oral tradition or whether he 
himself deduced its necessity is unknown. The critical point is that with the 
postulation of a second principle that is minimally complex we have a crite- 
rion of hierarchization: the less complex, the ‘closer’ to the first principle; 
the more complex, the further away from it. On the axis simple-complex 
or, in other terms, unified-dispersed, all things that exist can be arrayed. In 
addition, the account of desire, logically connected to the Good itself, can 
be given a more nuanced account and subjected to normative judgment. 

The hypothesis that the first and second principles of all—the One and 
the Indefinite Dyad—yield to a mathematical account of the intelligibil- 
ity of all that there is seems to have been on the Academic table, so to 
speak, right up until Plato's death. It also appears that most later Platon- 
ists approached this hypothesis with less than unbounded enthusiasm. The 
evidence here is sketchy to say the least, which is after all what we would 
expect if there were in fact no definitive word by Plato himself on how to 
reduce Form to Numbers. The precise role of mathematics in the positive 
construct remains the great unfinished research project within Platonism. 

The philosophical position that is the precise contradiction of UP is the 
matrix out of which are built various forms of what is today called ‘natural- 
ism.’ Examples of ‘pure’ Platonism and ‘pure’ naturalism are rare in the 
history of philosophy since the seventeenth century. Most of philosophy 
since then may be usefully seen as efforts by naturalists to accommodate 
one or another of the claims of Platonists and vice versa. I offer by way of a 
speculative conclusion that many, if not most, of the philosophical disputes 
today can be traced to one side or the other supposing that the elements of 
UP and of their contradictions are radically independent of each other, and 
therefore that, for example, it is possible to eschew relativism or skepticism 
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at the same time as one embraces nominalism or materialism. Most of the 
Platonists of antiquity resisted the allure of a rapprochement with various 
forms of naturalism; indeed, the exceptions, like Antiochus of Ascalon and 
perhaps Philo of Larissa, stand out by their negligible influence. For con- 
temporary Platonists—most of whom today are in fact found among reli- 
gious believers—the challenge remains exactly the same as it was for Plato: 
provide a compelling, integrated, positive construct on the basis of UP. For 
naturalists, the challenge is equally clear: show how acceptance of any one 
of the contradictories of the elements of UP entails all the rest. Visionary 
philosophers like the late Richard Rorty could see plainly that a recogni- 
tion of the unbridgeable gap between pure Platonism and pure naturalism 
ought to frame or at least inform all nontrivial philosophical debate.! 


I have argued in this book that Proclus's praise of Plotinus as leading the 
way in the exegesis of the Platonic revelation is essentially correct. Although 
this is a view shared by scholars of Platonism and by Platonists, too, well into 
the nineteenth century, it is a view that is today, especially in the English- 
speaking world, mostly either ridiculed or ignored. Surely, one main reason 
for this dramatic change is the hermeneutical approach to the dialogues 
initiated by Friedrich Schleiermacher at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. After Schleiermacher, scholarly focus has gradually shifted from 
Platonism as a philosophical system or worldview to the dialogues them- 
selves. This shift has come to seem so salutary because it is, of course, true 
that a careful reading of each dialogue in its dramatic context is a good 
thing. No doubt, the bad odor left by nineteenth-century idealistic system 
building in the twentieth century also contributed to a wish to pursue a 
more enlightened or perhaps less grandiose approach to Plato. Yet from the 
perspective of ancient Platonists, the flaw in this procedure is obvious: no 
single dialogue can be adequately understood as philosophical writing with- 
out drawing support from elsewhere, especially from other dialogues. Some 
few scholars have inferred from this fact that the dialogues must therefore 
not be philosophical writings after all, that is, there must be no doctrine in 
them that the author intends to communicate to anyone in any way. The 
radical nature of this interpretation does not in itself disqualify it. What 
disqualifies it is the fact that by using all the dialogues for the purpose of 


1. See Rorty 1999, xii: *Most of what I have written in the last decade consists of attempts 
to tie my social hopes—hopes for a global, cosmopolitan, democratic, egalitarian, classless, 
casteless society—with my antagonism towards Platonism." By ‘Platonism’ Rorty means the “set 
of philosophical distinctions (appearance/reality, matter/mind, made/found, sensible/intel- 
lectual, etc.," that, in his view, continue to bedevil the thinking of philosophers today. Other 
important *Platonic dualisms' rejected by Rorty are knowledge/belief, cognitional/volitional, 
and subject/object. These binary oppositions match up pretty well with the elements of UP 
and with the positive constructs made on this foundation. 
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interpreting any one it is possible to discern in the dialogues philosophical 
doctrine as well as, we must admit, philosophical doubt. 

Rejecting the arbitrary philosophical atomizing of the dialogues, we can 
avail ourselves of the indirect evidence. The utility of this evidence from Ar- 
istotle onward is immense. Not only does it fill out the picture of Platonism 
in the dialogues, but it reinforces the claim that Platonism is not primarily 
what we might term a 'dialogic artifact.' It was primarily a way of life. And 
the focus of that way of life, at least within the Academy, was the positive 
construction of a theoretical framework on the foundation of UP. This does 
not make the dialogues irrelevant; it makes them what all Platonists took 
them to be, namely, Aóyoi of that way of life. Altering our optic from the 
dialogues to Platonism as a way of life enables us to give both developmen- 
talists and unitarians their due. Indeed, it also enables us to account for the 
privileged position of Socrates in the dialogues and even the connection 
between the dialogic Socrates and the historical one. Socrates, we could 
say, was taken by his admirers to have had an anima platonica naturaliter, 
even if as a matter of historical fact he never attained to the theoretical 
basis for this. 

Plotinus was the inheritor of some six hundred years of Platonic exege- 
sis when he resolved, late in his own life, to present his understanding of 
Platonism. Some of the salient features of that exegesis have been treated 
in the third part of this book. Plotinus would have no doubt been morti- 
fied to hear the charge that he was doing something other than accurately 
representing and setting forth in a systematic fashion what Plato himself 
taught. But as Plotinus himself recognizes, there are loose ends in the Pla- 
tonic construct and there are obscurities that are as often as not likely to 
be the result of doubt over the correct resolution of an issue. All the more 
reason, Plotinus probably held, that a systematic expression of Platonism 
was desirable precisely so that these loose ends could be tied up and these 
obscurities eliminated. In evaluating the cogency of this systematic expres- 
sion we should not lose sight of these six hundred years that separated him 
from Plato and that naturally resulted in a philosophical climate different 
from the one found in the middle of the fourth century BCE in Athens. 
Nevertheless, we should really acquit Plotinus of the charge of deviating 
from Plato solely on the grounds of this six-hundred-year gap. To suppose 
that Plotinus simply must be the product of something called philosophical 
‘development’ is, I maintain, to underestimate the philosophical acumen 
both of him and of his master. 
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988a7-17 258n.8 
988a8-14 115n.76 
988a18ff 228n.9 
990a29-32 114n.69 
990a34-990b9  29n.58 
991a8-11 245n.84 
991b18-21 121n.96 
991b27-992a1  138n.16 


991b9-21 

992a10-15 
992a20-22 
993a28-31 
993b23-31 


993b26-31 
994a1-2 
99947 
1003b22-24 
1009a36-38 
1009b12-15 
1010a1-3 
1010a15— 
1010b1 
1010a3-4 
1016b20-21 
1017b14-16 
1018a4-9 
1019a1-4 


1022a14-15 
1024b24- 
102521 
1024b32-33 
1025b3-18 
1027b24-25 
1028b2-4 


1028b12 
1028b18-21 
1028b19 
1028b21-24 
1029a20-26 
1029a27-30 
1029a30-32 
1029b13-14 
1031a18 
1031a931-b9 
1031b1-2 
1031b6-7 
1035b14-16 
1035b32 
1036b13-25 
1037a33-b2 
1037b4-7 
1038b14-15 
1038b35- 
103923 
1040a1—2 
1041b11-33 
1040b26-30 
1041b11-33 
1041b4-6 


126n.109 
121n.95 
97n.1 
139n.18 
106n.27 
2350.39 
266n.35 
198n.71 
105n.25 
237n.50 
159n.92 
112n.55 
112n.60 
111n.55 


112n.57 
112n.56 
124n.104 
107n.936 
159n.92 
97n.1 
105n.26 
265n.32 
109n.49 


103n.19 
24n.46 
139n.20 
118n.84 
110n.48 
268n.42 
107n.35 
21n.39 
29n.58 
1350.4 
111.53 
111n.51 
110n.49 
263n.27 
109n.49 
267n.38 
128n.113 
2700.47 
128n.113 
128n.113 
114n.69 
267n.38 
268n.39 
269n.27 


71n.98 
50N.37 
292n.22 
71n.98 
128n.113 
279n.81 


1041b7-9 
1042210 
104328 
1043b13 
1045a31-33 
1045b27- 
1046a4 
1046a16-19 
1048a30-32 
1049b23-25 
1050b2 
1050b28-29 


1050b6- 
105143 
1050b6-7 


1054b23 
1069a30-31 
1069a34 
1070a18-19 
1071b14-16 
1071b17 
1071b19-20 
1071b3-22 
1072a10ff 
1072a26 
1072a26-b4 
1072b13-14 


1072b20-21 
1072b24-25 
1072b26-27 


1072b30- 
107343, 
1072b30-34 
1072b3-4 
1072b35-1073a2 
1073a18-19 
1073a20-21 


1074a31-38 
1074b15- 
1075a12 

1074b15-35 
1074b28-35 
1074b33-35 
1075a11-13 
1075a14 
1075a18-22 
1075a34-b1 
1075a4-5 


263n.27 
1070.35 
107n.36 
107n.36 
268n.40 


197n.70 
23410.33 
23410.35 
111n.52 
111n.52 
161n.108 


267n.97 


110n.46 
162n.111 
2661.33 
150n.60 
1070.35 
29n.58 
97n.1 
102n.14 
110n.47 
1420.34 
106n.31 
161n.108 
194n.60 
197n.69 
1350.3 
1421.33 
244n.82 
125n.105 
125n.105 
220n.61 
242n.70 
2720.57 


136n.8 
135n.6 
282n.100 
198n.71 
114n.69 
1211.95 
149.55 
1970.70 


274n.66 
197n.68 
234n.96 
125n.105 
25n.48 
2100.13 
244n.82 
86n.34 
125n.105 


239n.55 
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1075b37- 
1076a3 195n.4 

162n.110 

1076a20-21 1350.4 
159n.91 

1077b1-9 266n.33 

1078b15 112n.60 

1078b17-34 98n.1 

1078b30- 

107924 29n.58 
1078b9-12 114n.69 
1079b12-15 245n.84 
1080b11-14 114n.69 
1080b14 195n.4 
1080b37- 

1083217 127n.110 
1081a13-15 276n.72 
1081a22 115n.77 
1081a5-7 114n.69 
1083a18 114n.69 
1083b26- 

1084a13 121n.95 
1084a10-13 149n.55 
1084a29-32 121n.95 

149n.55 
1084a34-35 161n.105 
1084a7-8 114n.69 
1085b34- 

1086216 194n.2 
1086a11-13 114n.69 
1086a32-35 71n.98 
1087b4-12 141n.27 
1090a16 114n.69 
1090a25-28 1441.35 
1090a4-5 1141.69 
1090b19-20 162n.110 
1090b20-24 121n.95 
1091b13-15 115n.76 
1091b30-35 141n.30 
1092a5-11 86n.34 
1092a11-16 106n.27 

135n.7 
Nicomachean Ethics (EN) 
10954323733 970.1 
1096b5-7 196n.9 
1102b27 286n.13 
1116b3-5 63n.68 
1128b33-34 296n.42 
1139b19-24 50n.97 

144n.35 
1144b17-21 63n.68 
1144b28-30 63n.68 
1145a6-11 296n.41 
1145b25-26 63n.68 
1150b19 490.35 


1166a22-23 125n.105 
158n.87 
295n.38 
1168b31-33 295n.38 
1169a2 125n.105 
158n.87 
1177b26- 
117824 158n.87 
295n.38 
1177b33 206n.105 
1178a2-8 125n.105 
1178ag-22 289n.23 
1178b8-18 2951.39 
On the Good (Ross) 
p.111 2041.97 


On the Ideas 
On Philosophy (Ross) 
Fr.16 202n.92 


Parts of Animals (PA) 


642b5-644a11 . 153n.65 
Physics (Phys.) 
188a27-28 233n.28 
191a7-8 120n.93 
192a3-8 248n.100 
192a22-25 190n.38 
192a27íf 262n.23 
194a18-27 103n.19 
195b36-196b5 109n.19 
198a24-25 2370.50 
201b19-21 161n.105 
206b32 1490.55 
209b11-17 92n.50 
189n.34 
209b13-14 98n.2 
266a10-b24 106n.33 
Poetics ( Poet.) 
1447a28-b13 39n.11 
Politics (Pol.) 
1265a10-13 39n.10 


Posterior Analytics (Post. An.) 


75b24 5on.37 
144n.35 
81b5-7 50n.97 
88b30-37 50n.37 
1440.35 
g7a6-11 150n.58 
Rhetoric ( Rhet.) 
1417a19-22 39n.11 
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Topics ( Top.) 


190b15-16 168n.15 
133b28ff 168n.15 
134b16-17 168n.15 
136b7 1940.59 
146b1-2 168n.15 
ARISTOXENUS 

Harmonic Elements 


2.30-31 (=Aristotle, 
On the Good, 
p.111 Ross) 
98n.2 


ATTICUS 


Fragments (Des Places) 
28.2 195n.61 


AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 


Against the Academics 
(C. Acad.) 


3-43 171n.22 
CICERO 


Academica (Acad.) 


1.19 176n.41 
181n.7 
1.14 185n.19 
1.17 180n.5 
183n.12 
1.24 186n.25 
1.30 184n.16 
1.33 184n.17 
1.99 11n.15 
1.41 167n.11 
1.42 183n.14 
1.49 189n.13 
1.46 35n.2 
171n.22 
2.11—12 176n.41 
179n.2 
181n.7 
2.15 180n.5 
183n.12 
2.16 185n.19 
2.18 176n.42 
176n.41 
181n.8 
2.23 182n.9 
185n.21 
2.29 187n.26 
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2.99 182n.9 
2.94 182n.11 
2.36 182n.11 
2.40 170n.20 
2.69 183n.13 
2.145 168n.16 
De finibus (De fin.) 

3.74 180on.5 
4.36 186n.24 
5.29.87 78n.13, 
De natura deorum (ND) 
1.11 1641.3 
1.73 4n.2 


De re publica ( Rep.) 


1.10.16 78n.13, 


Tusculan Disputations (TD) 

1.57 176n.41 

Cleomedes (-SVF 2.363) 
11n.15 


DAMASCIUS 


Commentary on Plato's 
Phaedo (In Phd.) 


1177, p.124.13ff 
Norvin 158n.87 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS 


Lives and Opinions of the 
Philosophers (D.L.) 


1.20 gn.12 
3.6 78n.13, 
3.25 9n.10 
3-38 571.50 
3.48 82n.21 
3.57-61 84n.25 
3.63-4 80n.15 
3-78 2940.35 
4-7-8 1341.3 
4.18 161n.109 
4.28-67 26n.50 
4-33 171n.22 
4.62 176n.40 
5.16 154n.68 
7.38 61n.62 
7.46 176n.42 
7-49-52 167n.13 
8.28 220n.58 
9.70 166n.8 
9.72 35n.2 


INDEX LOCORUM 


HERMODORUS 
APUD SIMPLICIUS, 
In Phys. 

247.30-248.18 | 114n.65 

TAMBLICHUS 


De communi mathematica 
scientia (Festa/Klein) 


4-15-23 138n.17 

236n.46 
4-32-49 1410.30 
4.106-7 197n.11 
NUMENIUS 


Fragments (Des Places) 


la 210n.10 
2.13-16 210n.11 
211n.15 
2.23 211n.14 
3 215n.97 
4a11-12 2150.37 
4b 221n.68 
4b31-34 219n.54 
221n.67 
7-4-7 209n.6 
8.14 208n.1 
11.12-13 211n.21 
11.11-20 218n.53 
221n.70 
12.1-10 212n.29 
19.4 211n.20 
213N.27 
14.6-7 214n.92 
15 240n.63 
15.875 217n.45 
15.8-9 217n.46 
16.1-4 215n.39 
16.3 211n.19 
16.9-10 215n.38 
16.10-11 214.31 
16.11-12 222n.78 
16.16-17 221n.69 
17.4 211n.16 
18.13 222n.71 
19.19 212n.22 
20.5-6 211n.18 
21.1 216n.43 
21.1-5 217n.50 
22.1—5 219n.29 
218n.50 
23 212n.22 
24.5-12 209n.9 
24.68-73 221n.66 


28.6-12 181n.8 
39 220n.62 
42 220n.64 
46 2190.57 
46c 211n.17 
52.1-14 215n.94 
52-33-44 215n.36 
52-64-75 215n.36 
52-96-99 2150.35 
OLYMPIODORUS 


Commentary on Plato's 

Alcibiades (In Alc.). 
12.12-14 26n.51 
PANAETIUS 


Frs. 127-129 (=Asclepius, /n 
Meta. 90) 46n.29 


PHILOLAUS 

(HUFFMAN) 
Fragments 
2-9 121n.97 
4 158n.89 
PHILOPONUS 


Commentary on Aristotle's 

Physics (In Phys.) 
521.9-15 92n.50 
PHOTIUS 


Bibliotheca (Henry) 


212 166n.8 
PLATO 


(?) 2nd Epistle 


312E-313A 95n.60 
312E1-4 156n.81 
199n.79 
218n.51 
230n.8 
7th Epistle 
324A-344D 94n.58 
340B1-345D 94n.57 
341C4-5 95 
342D2-E2 115n.74 
343D5-9 94n.58 
344C1-E2 95 
344D9-E2 152n.64 
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Alcibiades I ( Alc.) 
1209B1-3 284n.6 
129C-E 219n.29 
130C1-3 284n.6 
66n.77 
130€5-6 66n.77 
Apology (Ap-) 
20A-B 65n.74 
24C-25C 65n.74 
29B6-7 65n.72 
29D7-E3 45n.26 
66n.78 
31B5 45n.26 
66n.78 
36C 65n.74 
36C5-7 45n.26 
66n.78 
37A5-6 300n.61 
41n.16 
38A 38n.8 
40C-41D 67n.89 
Cratylus ( Crat.) 
387A-B 160n.97 
393C2 160n.97 
396A7f 1550.73 
423E1-5 200n.83 
440B4-C1 56n.49 
Crito (Cx.) 
47E-48A 45n.26 
47E6-48A1 66n.79 
49A6-7 65n.72 
49A-E 66n.76 
49B8 65n.72 
49C10-Es 42n.19 
Epinomis (Epin.) 
991D-992A 114n.65 
Euthydemus (Euthyd.) 
278D-E gon.45 
301A1-4 59n.55 
244n.83 
Euthyphro (Eu.) 
6D10-11 59n.54 
11A6-B1 171n.21 
Gorgias ( Gorg.) 
467C5-468E5 42n.18 
288n.19 
468B gon.45 
469B13-C2 65n.72 
472C-481B 66n.76 


488A3-4 41n.16 
300n.61 
493A1-C3 67n.82 
493A-B 119n.64 
494E 60n.60 
497D8-499B3 470.31 
499A-B 60n.60 
499B4-500A6 — 47n.31 
508 CAff 65n.72 
Hippias Minor (Hip. Mi.) 
374E3-4 66n.75 
Laws (Lg.) 
689A5-E3 259n.119 
716C 204N.99 
716C6-D1 294n.94 
721B7-8 67n.80 
285n.6 
731C-D 41n.16 
300n.61 
732B2-4 295n.40 
773B5 285n.6 
773E5ff 67n.80 
812C4 2941.37 
856C10 g5n.60 
891C1-4 11n.13 
892aff 2431.73 
894A1-5 93n.51 
895E10- 
896A2 161n.103 
896A5-B1 191n.46 
896A-B 192n.50 
896E4-6 192n.49 
215n.36 
261n.22 
897D1 215n.96 
897D3 157n.85 
897E4-6 161n.108 
898A3-6 161n.106 
904A6—-7 299n.57 
904B8-CA4 299n.58 
959B3-4 67n.80 
285n.6 
Meno (Men.) 
71B2-8 171n.21 
76E-77B1 93n.51 
77B2-78B6 gon.45 
81A-B 113n.64 
86A3-4 66n.77 
98B1-5 55n.48 
Parmenides (Parm.) 
127D-128D 12n.17 
130Eff gon.42 
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132A1 
132A1-4 
132B-133C 
132B3-7 
132B3ff 
132D1-4 
132D3 
132D2 
135B6-C3, 


136D4-E3 
140E3-4 
141E10-11 
1425-8 
142B5-7 


142B5-C2 
142D4-5 
143A-144A 
143A2 
143A4-B8 
143A6-8 
143B1-2 
143B8-144A4 
144E5 
147E3-148A3 
158C5-6 


158D5-6 


Phaedo (Phd.) 


65Dff 
65E1-4 
66D7-E2 
66E4-6 
66E4-67B2 
67A2-6 
67C5 

67E 
69B8-Cs 
72E3-77A5 
72E3-78B3 


72E—73A 
75D2 
76C11 
76C11-13 
76D8 
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gon.44 
117n.80 


1590.94 
199n.82 
185n.20 
120n.92 
294n.37 
59n.54 
76n.g 
124n.104 
173n.29 
93n.51 
238n.51 
232n.21 
140n.83 
200n.83 
272n.56 
230n.9 
140n.22 
127n.111 
140n.26 
201n.88 
141n.29 
150n.59 
127n.111 
230n.14 
150n.59 
248n.100 
275n.70 
275n.70 


113n.64 
46n.30 
46n.30 
46n.30 
gon.41 
163n.1 
163n.1 
163n.1 
26n.53 
163n.1 
295n.40 
38n.7 
295n.40 
270.54 
14n.20 
108n.41 
144n.36 
157n.84 
201n.27 
108n.41 
67n.80 
285n.6 
gon.41 
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76E 
78B4-84B4 
78C1-2 
79C2-4 
81A1-2 
82A10-B3, 
82A-C 
83A7-8 
83D7 


84A8 
92B5 


92E4-93A10 
94B4-95A3 
95C5-6 


95E-105E 
95E7-102A2 
96E6-97B3 
99A-B 
99D4-100A3 
100B6 
100Coff 
100D5-6 
100D7-8 
100D-E 
100E5-6 
101C2-9 
101D5-E1 
105B8-C2 
107B4-10 


Phaedrus ( Phdr.) 


245C 

24505 
24505-9 
245C-E 
245D3 
245E6-246A2 
246Aff 
246C5-D2 
24707-9 


247D5-E2 
248A 
250A6 
250B3 
253A4-5 
254D1 
256A6 
256B1 
256B2-3 
256E5 
257B 
259E-274B 
272D2-273A1 
275A5 
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45n.28 
285n.8 
201n.27 
219n.29 
294n.36 
296n.41 
204n.99 
207n.109 
51n.39 
286n.13 
71n.96 
67n.80 
285n.6 
51n.39 
51n.39 
67n.80 
285n.6 
9n.10 
107n.34 
109n.42 
11n.15 
11n.14 
85n.29 
85n.28 
265n.30 
59-55 
244n.83 
59n.55 
98n.3 
85n.29 
107n.97 
93n.51 


261n.22 
219n.57 
191n.46 
192n.50 
230n.13 
160n.98 
285n.8 
284n.5 
193n.56 
202n.91 
148n.51 
204n.99 
2940.37 
2940.37 
294n.34 
50n.38 
50n.38 
295n.42 
259n.119 
295n.42 
57n.50 
14n.21 
14n.21 
92n.50 


276D3 92n.20 
278A1 92n.20 
279B 57n.50 
Philebus ( Phil.) 
15A4—7 gon.44 
15A4-B2 1150.73 
15B1-2 124n.104 
240n.62 
16C1-17A5 116n.77 
269n.44 
16C9-10 220n.63 
17D7-E3a 117n.81 
17E3 140n.26 
20D1 252n.110 
22C6 202N.93, 
29Bff 297n.51 
23C-27C 116n.77 
26B-C 297n.51 
26E-30E 216n.44 
28D-E 156n.79 
30C9-10 156n.79 
193n.54 
54C10 252n.110 
6oB4 252n.110 
62B5ff 270n.48 
65A1-5 199n.78 
Protagoras (Protag.) 
345D8 41n.16 
300n.61 
345Dff 42n.17 
353A8-D3 490.33 
356E8-357C1 — 93n.51 
358C6—-7 300n.61 
358C-D gon.45 
Republic (Rep.) 
365C3-4 296n.45 
379B15-16 189n.35 
300n.60 
379C5-6 189n.35 
246n.88 
39556 294n.37 
430C3 296n.45 
430E6-7 296n.42 
433E1 207n.109 
436A8-B3, 286n.10 
4936B9-10 286n.11 
439C9-10 286n.12 
489E6-440A2 ^ 49n.34 
301n.66 
440E9 3041.77 
442A10-D1 51n.39 
286n.13 
443C10-D1 296n.45 
476A9-D7 144n.37 
476A9ff 50n.36 


476D8-478E6 
477B10-11 
477E6-7 


478B1-2 
478D5-8 


478E7- 
480A13 
500C4-5 


500D1 
500D8 
504E8 
505A2-4 


505A-506B 
505B5-6 
506D2-507A2 
508B6—7 
508E1 
509A2-5 


509B 
509B6-10 


509B7-8 
509B8-9 
509B9-10 


509C1-11 
509D 
509E-510A 
510À9 
510Beff 
510B7 


510B-E 
510C1-D3, 
510Cff 
511B3-Ce2 


511B6 


511B7 
511B7-C2 
511B-D 
511C8-D2 
511E2 
515D3 


51707-9 
518C9 
518D3-519A6 


144n.377 
gon.43 

gon.43 

144n.98 
145n.98 
145n.39 
263n.25 


1440.37 
121n.96 
1500.57 
2941.34 
296n.45 
124n.104 
119n.88 
124n.104 
148n.49 
62n.65 
7on.96 
93n:51 
139n.19 
1730.27 
1910.44 
198n.76 
276n.73 
119n.86 
145n.41 
200n.84 
206n.108 
109n.44 
290n.11 
234N.34 
93n.51 
1990.79 
21n.36 
173n.26 
85n.31 
25n.49 
86n.32 
105n.24 
21n.97 
149n.54 
126n.108 
119n.87 
206n.107 
270n.48 
85n.32 
105n.24 
145n.42 
149n.52 
164n.5 
164n.5 
21n.38 
106n.30 
108n.40 
2941.34 
210n.12 


296n.45 
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518E2 297n.46 259E4-6 76n.9 29A2-3 222n.72 
519C4-6 294n.94 270C1-2 304n.78 29B1-D3 173N.23 
522C1-6 270n.48 29C3, 173n.26 
525E-526A 21n.99 Statesman (Sts.) 270n.48 
526E3-4 210n.12 273B-E 192n.49 29D2 27n.56 
527E8-Ds 118n.83 273C6-D1 189n.33 29D-30A 295N.39 
530D-E 119n.64 283C11-284B2 1221.98 29E1-3 21n.40 
532B1 85n.32 283D8-9 124n.103 1550.75 
533C7-E2 164n.2 284A1-EA4 93n.51 197n.72 
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